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ON  THE  BEST 


^  We  have  a  dialogue  with  our  readers  \ 
^  because  we  have  made  it  a  point  to  be  \ 
accessible  and  responsive  to  them  in  a 
—  personal  way.  In  addition  to  receiving  \  \ 
unsolicited  requests  for  information,  % 
we  invite  our  readers  to  write  to  us,  \  \ 

and  for  us.  \  ^ 

Recently,  we  received  over  19,000  L 
requests  for  reprints  of  an  award-  gfj 

winning  series  called  “Deadly  Smoke”  1  ' 
which  dealt  with  the  toxic  effects  of  *5^ 
smoke  on  firefighters.  A  reader  with  a  • 
complaint  or  a  compliment  can  write  .  I 
to  our  ombudsman.  We  believe  each  \  ■ 

reader  has  at  least  one  story  to  tell  i 

B  and  we  give  them  a  forum  to  tell  it,  in  - 

Hill  I  words. 

lllfll  We  must  be  striking  a  responsive 
''llllllllj!  chord  because  our  daily  circulation  is 
‘  up  35%  since  1979  and  we  surpass  the 
nearest  competition  by  94,000  in 
Orange  County.  We  feel  a  strong  com- 
H  mitment  to  involving  our  readers  per- 
B  sonally  in  our  newspaper.  B 

m  Because  we  insist  on  the  best.  ^ 

SFhc  Register 

Bringing  the  best  of  Orange  County  to  you. 
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INVOLVEMENT 
BECAUSE  WE  INSIST 


covers  all  the  angles. 


What  —  The  XXIIIrd  Olympic  Games. 
When  —  This  summer. 

Where  —  Los  Angeles. 

Your  readers  can  be  on  top  of  the  action 
with  Copley  News  Service  stories. 

CNS  will  bring  you  copy  you  won’t  see 
on  the  other  wire  services  as  our  team  of 
more  than  30  veteran  sportswriters  and 
lifestyle  reporters  covers  the  Games  from 
every  angle. 

Reporters  from  Copley  Press’  San 
Diego  Union,  The  Tribune,  The  Daily 
Breeze  in  Torrance,  The  News-Pilot 
in  San  Pedro  and  the  Santa 
Monica  Evening  Outlook  will  file  hourly 
on  the  events  and  the  crowds, 
the  winners  and  the  losers. 

The  CNS  coverage  machine  already 
is  running  with  stories  about  the 
training  of  the  athletes,  the 
security  problems,  buying  tickets 
and  reserving  hotel  rooms 
and  much  more. 

Dispatches  now  are  moving  over 
highspeed  wires  to  hundreds  of 
Copley  News  Service  clients  as  they’re 
received  in  our  offices  by  computer 
linkups.  Your  paper  can  receive  this 
reader-pleasing  copy  at  a  pocketbook¬ 
pleasing  price. 

Stay  on  top  of  sports’  No.  1  event 
in  1984  with  Copley  News  Service. 

For  more  information  call  toll  free 
1-800-445-4555.  Within  California, 
please  call  collect  to  (619)  293-18lk 


P.O.  Box  190  San  Diego  CA  92112 


with  Some  Things 
The  Difference 
Is  Obvious 
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ClRCinJiTION 

NANAGENENT 

Training  Seminar  •  Miami,  Florida 
May  21-25, 1984 

Participants  will  become  members  of  the 
management  team  of  The  Malta  Times.  This 
fictional,  medium-sized  newspaper  experiences 
the  typical  situations  confronting  today’s 
circulation  managers.  Feedback  on  your  ability 
to  apply  good  management  techniques  to  these 
realistic  situations  is  provided  throughout  the 
program  by  your  fellow  participants  and  the 
instructors.  Also  featured  is  a  group  discussion 
of  current  and  future  circulation  opportunities 
and  presentations  on  Marketing  and  Promotion. 


COST:  $350,  payable  in  advance 
Fee  includes  all  meeting  materials;  breakfast, 
lunch  and  dinner  at  The  Miami  Herald  for  the 
duration  of  the  meetings.  Expenses  for  travel 
and  lodging  are  additional.  Hotel 
accommodations  available  within  walking 
distance.  Additional  information  sent  upon 
receipt  of  fee. 


Send  your  nominations  to: 
James  E.  Wells,  Director  of  Training 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  NEWSPAPERS 
INSTITUTE  or  TRAINING 

One  Herald  Plaza  Miami,  Florida  33101 
Phone:  (305)  350-2905 
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MAY 

6-^  Newspaper  Research  Council,  Spring  Conference,  Hotel  del, 
Coronado,  San  Diego. 

6- 9—  Society  of  American  Business  and  Economic  Writers,  Hyatt  Regency 

Hotel,  Tampa. 

7—  Washington  Journalism  Center,  Conference,  The  Acid  Rain  Debate 
and  Dilemma,  Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

8—  The  Washington  Journalism  Center,  Conference.  EDB  Costs 
and  Consequences,  Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

9- 12—  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Sheraton  Washington, 

Washington,  D.C. 

12-  New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Spring  Meeting, 
Changing  Techniques  and  Technology  of  Photo  Journalism, 
Boston  Globe. 

16-19— National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Hyatt 

Regency  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

16- 20— Midwest  Travel  Writers  Association,  Marriott  Hotel, 

Des  Moines. 

17- 18 — Mississippi  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Holiday 

Inn,  Vicksburg. 

18- 20— Foundation  for  America  Communications,  Toxic  Waste  Conference 

for  Journalists,  co-sponsored  by  the  Gannett  Foundation, 
Scanticon  Conference  Center,  Princeton,  N.J. 

20-23— Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Manager's  Association, 
Riverside  Red  Lion  Motor  Inn,  Boise,  Idaho. 

20-23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association, 

Camelback  Inn,  Phoenix. 

20- 23 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers, 

National  Spring  Conference,  Hyatt  Orlando,  Orlando. 

21- 23— International  Federation  of  Editors  and  Journalists, 

FIEJ,  Paris. 

22- 24 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  Conference  for  Journalists, 

"The  Media  and  the  People:  How  Much  Trust?"  Watergate 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.. 

23- 26— Catholic  Press  Association  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 

Annual  Convention,  Westin  Hotel,  Chicago. 

31-6/2— Kentucky  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention.  Marriot 
Hotel.  Clarksville,  Ind. 

JUNE 

1-2—  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

1-2—  Louisiana  Press  Association,  Monteleone  Hotel 
New  Orleans. 

I- 3—  Foundation  for  America  Communications,  Economics  Conference 

for  Journalists,  co-sponsored  by  the  Gannett  Foundation,  Marriott  Hotel, 
Newton,  Mass. 

7-9—  Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
Stevens  Point. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

MAY 

II- 13— Ontario  News  Photographers  Association,  Seminar  "84,  University, 

of  Western  Ontario,  London,  Ontario,  Canada. 

13- 26— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Professional  Management 

Program,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

14- 18— ANPA,  Offset  Press  and  Plate  Seminar,  The  Newspaper  Center, 

Reston,  Va. 

20-25— American  Press  Institute.  Improving  Reporting  Skills, 

Reston,  Va. 

27-6/1 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies.  National 

Teaching  Awards  Seminar  —  Writing,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

JUNE 

3-9 —  The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  National 
Teaching  Awards  Seminar  —  Graphics  and  Design, 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

3-13 —  American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Editors  and  Managing 
Editors,  Reston,  Va. 
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Drowning  in  news?  , 
DPI  GustomData  to  the  rescue! . 


Every  day  it  comes  over  your  wire— a  torrent  of  newi  What’s  right  ?  What’s 
wrong?  What’s  important?  What’s  triviaf?  What  you  need  is  satellite-delivered  ' 
UPl  GustomData — the  only  service  that  lets  you  design  your  own  newswire. 

DPI  GustomData  separates  all  the  news  you. want  from  all  the  news'^you  don’t.. 
You  decide  what  you  need,  And  that’s;,whatyou  get.  Leaving  you  with  more  time 
to  do  the  real  work:  writing  and  editing.  Don’t  go  down  forthe  third  time 
in  news.  Grab  hold  of  UPl  GustomData.  .  '  '  .  '  .  . 


UNITED  PRESS  international 


For  further  information  about  UPl  GustomData, 'contact  Senior  Vice  President  John  E. .Mantle  1-202-898-82341 


HER  FUTURE  IS  NOW. 

Until  a  teacher  advised  her  to  apply  for  a  spot 
in  the  St.  Petersburg  Times’  first  intern  progi^, 
high  school  sophomore  Vanessa  Williams  wasn’t 
considering  a  career  in  journalism.  In  1973, 
music,  dance  or  law  seemed  more  to  her  liking. 

But  she  enjoyed  the  summer  program  so 
much,  she  reapplied  the  following  year.  At  the 
end  of  her  second  internship,  she  had  decided; 
She  wanted  to  work  in  newspapers. 

While  attending  Florida  State  University, 
Vanessa  picked  up  more  practical  experience  at 
the  Times’  Tallahassee  Bureau  and,  during  vaca¬ 
tions,  in  the  Times’  summer  intern  program  for 
college  students.  She  joined  the  Times  as  a  full¬ 
time  staffer  after  graduating. 

Since  1956,  the  Times  has  provided  intern¬ 
ships  for  some  400  highly  qualified,  highty  moti¬ 
vated  college  students  who  want  to  learn  first¬ 
hand  the  challenges  and  rewards  of  newspaper 
work.  Like  Vanessa,  many  have  returned  to  the 
Times  as  full-time  staffers. 

In  1976,  The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media 
Studies  assumed  responsibility  for  the  high 
school  program.  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  con¬ 
tinues  to  operate  the  college  intern  program  and 
offers  Poynter  Fund  scholarships  to  promising 
journalism  and  advertising  students,  combining 
classroom  training  with  on-the-job  experience. 

Working  together,  these  programs  help 
brighten  the  future  of  young  journalists  and 
of  newspapers  seeking  talented,  dedicated 
professionals. 

For  former  interns,  such  as  Vanessa  Williams, 
the  future  is  now.  And  it  is  bright. 

^t.  pptyrsbura  ulimps 
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t  Harte-Hanks  Communications  we 
recently  mode  o  major  change  to 
‘  ^  better  serve  the  wonts  and  needs  of 

.  our  customers.  On  April  1st,  1984, 

'  we  divided  Newspaper  Operations 
along  geographic  lines  into  six  regional  operat¬ 
ing  groups.  Each  of  these  regions  is  directed  by 
o  group  president  who  is  also  the  head  of  o 
newspaper  in  that  particular  region. 


ccording  to  Tucker  Sutherland,  News¬ 
paper  Operations  President,  this  will, 
"create  groups  with  similar  markets, 
so  the  group  managers  can  better 
understand  the  markets."  It's  an  im¬ 
portant  change  that  will  benefit  all  because  it  will 
improve  the  quality  of  our  own  people.  But,  most 
importantly,  it  will  strengthen  the  link  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  by  providing  them  with  better  service. 


WE'RE  STRENGTHENING  OUR  LINK  WITH  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


NORTHEAST  REGION 
Jomtt  Vi  Hopton 
Publishtr  of  the 
Middlesex  News  in 
Frominghom,  Mossochusetts. 


WESTERN  REGION 
Frtmlt  Puckett,  Jr. 
President  of  the 
Abilene  Reporter<News 
in  Abilene.  Texos. 


SOUTH  COAST  REGION 
Stephen  Vi  Sullivan 
President  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  Coller-Times 
in  Corpus  Christi.  Texos. 


NORTH  COAST  REGION 
John  T  WiHioms 
Publisher  of  the 
Bryon  ColleM  Station  Eode 
in  Bryon-Cofiege  Stotion,%i 


SOUTHEAST  REGION 
iohnCGNM 
Publisher  of  the 
Anderson  Independent-Moil 
in  Anderson.  South  Carolina. 


MIDWEST  REGION 

Jowiii  D.  lenergen 

Publisher  of  the 

Wkhito  Foils  Times  or^  Record  F 
in  Wichita  Foils.  Texas. 


Quality  people  make  the  difference 


■.CBaihARTE-hANks 

NEWSPAPERS 

kARTE-kANks  COMMUNiCAliONS.  InC. 


P.O.  Box  269  Son  Antonio,  Texas  78291 


in  their  latest  awar 


First  Place: 

World  Photo  Contest. 
Amstetxlam,  Holland. 
Photographer: 

Eddie  Adams  for  Parade. 
Portrait  Division  1983. 
First  Place: 

N  .Y.  Press  Photographers 
Assoc.  Photo  Contest. 
Photographer: 

Eddie  Adams  for  Parade. 
Portrait  Division  1983., 


Pulitzer  Prize  winning  photographer  Eddie  Adams 
recently  was  awarded  1st  and  2nd  prizes  in  both 
the  New  York' and  World  Press  Photographers 


I 


Second  Place:  ‘ 

World  Photo  Contest. 
A'm.sterdam,  Hollands 
Photographer: 

Eddie  Adams  for  Parade. 
Portrait  Division  1983. 
Second  Place:  ■  . 

N.Y.  Press  Photographers 
Assoc.  Photo  Contest. 
Photographer: 

Eddie  Adams  for  Parade';- 
Portrait  Division  1983. 


THE 

PULITZER 

PRIZE 

FOR 

DISTINGUISHED 

REPORTING 

ON 

INTERNATIONAL 

This  highest  honor  in  jour- 
/mT  nalism  has  been  awarded  to 

Karen  Elliott  House,  foreign 
editor  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

The  award  was  given  for 
her  reporting  from  the 
Middle  East  in  the  spring  of 
1983  and,  in  particular,  for  a 
series  of  stories  on  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan  and  his 
pivotal  role  in  President 
Reagan’s  abortive  Middle 
East  peace  plan. 


THE 

PULITZER 

PRIZE 

FOR 

DISTINGUISHED 

COMMENTARY 

This  highest  honor  in  jour¬ 
nalism  has  been  awarded  to 
Vermont  Royster,  columnist 
and  former  editor  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  award  was  given  for 
his  weekly  column,  TTi/n/r/n^ 
Things  Over,  which  has 
appeared  in  The  Journal  for 
the  past  twenty  years. 

This  is  the  second  Pulitzer 
Prize  Mr.  Royster  has  won. 

He  was  awarded  the  honor 
in  1953  for  editorial  writing. 


Congratulations,  Karen  and  Roy,  from  your  friends  and  colleagues  at 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Dow  Jones. 


Gazette  editor  Mark  Harrison  (left)  with  the  late  Governor  General  of  Canada,  Jules  L6ger, 

at  the  celebration  of  The  Gazette’s  200th  anniversary. 


250  St.  Antoine  St.  W. 
Montreal,  Canada  H2Y3R7 


A  few  things  AN  PA  delegates 
should  know  about  Montreal 


•  In  Montreal,  the  subway  is  called  the  “metro” 

•  The  convention  centre  is  the  “Palais  des  congres” 

•  And  the  best-read  newspaper  is  The  Gazette 

In  this  cosmopolitan  city,  about  half  a  million  Montrealers,  English  and 
French,  read  The  Gazette.  That’s  more  Montrealers  than  read  any  of  the  other 
newspapers  in  town  (and  there  are  four  to  choose  from  —  the  English-language  Gazette 
and  three  French-language  dailies). 

Established  over  two  centuries  ago.  The  Gazette  is  Montreal’s  oldest 
newspaper,  too.  It  was  born  in  a  small  printing  shop  on  a  narrow,  cobblestoned  lane  on 
June  3, 1778.  The  plaque  that  commemorates  those  beginnings  is  located  in  Old  Mont¬ 
real,  only  several  hundred  yards  from  where  the  AN  PA  delegates  will  be  meeting. 

The  Gazette  is  now  located  across  the  street  from  the  convention  centre. 

Bienvenue,  delegates  to  the  AN  PA  Convention! 


Two  ways  to 
wina 

Pulitzer  Prize. 


With  a  team  of  jotimalists 
whose  commitment  to  excellence 
reads  in  every  line. 


The  Pulitzer  Prize  gold  medal  for  meritorious 
public  service  has  been  awarded  to  The  Times 
for  its  27 -part  series  on  the  Latinos  of  South-  ^ 
ern  California  —  a  series  that  stretched  beyond 
the  stereotypes  of  race  and  culture  to  look  into  1 
the  past,  present  and  possible  future  of  this  ' 
diverse  ethnic  community.  4 

In  gathering  information  through  some  ^ 

1,000  interviews,  the  journalists  who  shaped, 
wrote,  edited  and  illustrated  this 


were  directed 

by  a  single,  but  far-reaching,  goal.  To  take  readers  into 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  these  p)eople,  whose  role  in 
Southern  California  life  is  such  a  vital  force. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  special  kind  of  journalism. 

The  team  that  made  it  happen 

Deputy  Managing  Editor:  /J  Martinez 

Noel  Greenwood  Robert  Montemayor 

Project  co-editors:  Julio  Moran 

Groige  Ramos  George  Ramos 

Frank  Sotomayor  David  Reyes 

Staff  writers:  Nancy  Rivera 

Frank  del  Olmo  Louis  Sahagun 

Virginia  Escalante  Frank  Sotomayor 

Marita  Hernandez  Victor  Valle 

Juan  Vasquez 


Priiirary  photographers: 

Jose  Qdvez 
Rick  Corrales 

Contributing  photographers: 
Monica  Almeida 
Aurelio  Jose  Barrera 
Patrick  Downs 
Christine  Cotter 
Thomas  Kelsey 


Layout  coordinator. 

Terry  Schwadron 
Illustrators: 

Tom  Trapnell 
Steve  Lopez 
Special  research: 
Times  Poll  staff 
Doug  Conner 


And  an  editorial  cartoonist  whose 
art  speaks  .^learly  for  itself. 


Paul  Conrad  often  draws  fire  from  readers' 
souls.  He  can  be  sarcastic.  He  can  be  biting. 
r  He  can  also  be  witty  and  amusing.  But  he 
J  always  makes  a  statement  —  a  political  or 
f  social  comment  that's  hard  to  ignore. 

^  It's  those  convictions,  expressed  so  strongly 
I  ‘  '  f  and  so  eloquently,  that  are  so  often  credited 
'  i  'vith  ruining  the  breakfasts  of  —  or 
f  making  the  day  for  —  our  readers. 

'  The  judges  who  this  year  awarded  Conrad 
T  ^  his  third  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  cartooning 
^  probably  didn't  side  with  Conrad  on  all  the  issues 
/  either.  On  one  thing,  however,  they  did  concur  — 
that,  in  1983,  Conrad  was  the  very  best. 


A  special  kind  of  jourtudism. 


Long  Island  and  Newsday  have  a  special  relationship. 

For  more  than  40  years,  Long  Islanders  have  relied  on  Newsday  to 
keep  them  informed  about  their  world. 

And  for  more  than  40  years,  Newsday  has  maintained  a 
commitment  to  journalistic  excellence. 

Newsday  has  grown  dramatically  during  these  years  to  its  present 
circulation  of  633,000  daily  and  608,000  Sunday.  And  its  full-time  staff 
of  reporters,  editors,  photographers  and  artists  now  totals  almost  400. 
This  includes  reporters  in  London,  Peking  and  Mexico  City  as  well  as 
Levittown  and  Garden  City. 

But  the  heart  of  Newsday’s  commitment  remains  where  it  began, 
in  its  own  community,  and  that  is  why  we  are  particularly  pleased  — 
and  proud  —  that  a  Newsday  reporting  team  has  received  the  1984 
Pulitzer  Prize  —  journalism’s  highest  honor  —  for  distinguished 
general  local  reporting  of  a  spot  news  nature. 

We  congratulate  the  Newsday  journalists  who  reported  on  the  case 
of  Baby  Jane  Doe,  the  severely  handicapped  baby  whose  parents 
resisted  surgery. 

Their  sensitive  and  thoughtful  coverage  of  this  complex  story,  with 
its  vast  medical,  political,  legal  and  ethical  ramifications,  on  a  national 
as  well  as  a  local  level,  was  indeed  an  example  of  journalism  at  its  best. 

Members  of  the  team  were:  Kathleen  Kerr  and  B.D.  Colen,  the 
main  reporters;  Adrian  Peracchio,  Dennis  Hevesi,  Geraldine  Baum, 
Joye  Brown,  Irene  Virag  and  Michael  D’ Antonio.  They  were  assisted 
by  Michael  Alexander,  Joe  Calderone,  Robert  Fresco  and  Steve  Wick. 

We  also  congratulate  two  other  Pulitzer  Prize  finalists  from 
Newsday: 

Latin  America  correspondent  Morris  HP 
Thompson  for  coverage  of  events 
—  W  leading  up  to,  during  and  after  the  \ 

}  American  invasion  of  Grenada. 

Book  critic  Dan  Cryer  for  his 
consistently  outstanding  reviews  on  a 
Thompson  wide  variety  of  subjects.  Cryer 

In  our  own  communities  and  around  the  globe... in  breaking  news 
and  thoughtful  views... Newsday  brings  it  all  to  Long  Island. 


Now  Winner  of  6  Pulitzer  Prizes 


1954  —  For  Meritorious  Public  Service 
1970  —  For  Meritorious  Publ'c  Service 
1970  —  For  Distinguished  Editorial  Cartoons 
1974  —  For  Meritorious  Public  Service 
1974  —  For  Distinguished  Criticism 
1984  —  For  General  Local  Reporting 
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Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


The  influence  of  the  press 

We  take  great  pride  in  the  close  working  relationship  which  has 
marked  the  parallel  history  of  Editor  &  Publisher  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  On  March  31  we  marked  our 
100th  birthday  with  a  centennial  issue  filled  with  references  to  the 
works  of  ANPA.  Next  week  ANPA  will  hold  its  98th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Montreal — a  “first”  because  it  is  being  held  outside  of  the  U.  S. 

ANPA  and  E&P  marked  their  beginnings  in  an  era  of  the  burgeon¬ 
ing  newspaper  business,  an  era  which  has  not  closed  because  news- 
papiers  continue  to  go  fi:*om  strength  to  strength  in  spite  of  the  new 
competition  which  arises  with  each  decade. 

E&P  reported  that  ANPA  was  founded  in  1887  with  charter 
members  from  12  states.  In  1892  we  noted  139  members  were 
present  at  the  annual  meeting  in  New  York  which  admitted  as  new 
members  the  New  York  Times,  the  Chicago  Times,  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Utica  Press.  Except  for  the  opening  session,  all  its 
sessions  were  behind  closed  doors  “and  their  record  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  memories  of  those  who  were  present,”  E&P  noted. 

Every  major  development  of  ANPA  since  then  has  been  reported 
in  the  pages  of  E&P.  Next  week’s  Montreal  meeting  will  have  in 
attendance  more  than  2,500  newspaper  executives  and  there  will  be 
no  closed  door  sessions.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  importance  of  the 
association  whose  executives,  volunteer  and  staff,  provide  the 
leadership  so  necessary  for  meeting  the  problems,  and  opportunities, 
confronting  the  business  today. 

In  our  March  31  issue,  E&P  commented,  and  Montreal  attendees 
will  recognize  the  truth  of  it:  “It  is  obvious  in  reading  this  history  (our 
lOOth)  how  much  things  have  changed  in  our  business  and  yet  how 
much  they  have  remained  the  same.  The  names  have  changed  as  have 
the  techniques.  But  the  problems  have  not.” 

One  of  the  things  that  has  remained  constant  has  been  the  influence 
of  the  press.  “The  man  who,  at  this  day,  undertakes  to  write  on  the 
influence  of  the  press,  is  confronted  by  a  task  of  selecting  from  a  rich 
store  of  argument  and  illustration,  rather  than  that  of  searching  out 
or  inventing  matter  of  discourse.  The  ‘art  preservative  of  all  arts’  has 
developed  far  beyond  the  period  of  probation. 

“It  is  an  acknowledged  power  in  the  world.  It  wields  with  resistless 
momentum  two  of  the  most  potent  influences  which  mould  human 
opinions  and  conduct — namely,  the  hope  of  reward  and  the  fear  of 
punishment.  It  can  easily  waft  men  on  to  honor  and  fame,  and  as 
easily  scourge  them  with  the  lash  of  public  scorn  and  contempt.  It 
daily  makes  and  marks  fortunes,  advances  or  retards  progress, 
blesses  or  curses  the  human  race. 

“There  is  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the  power  of  the  press  in  the 
almost  universal  appeal  to  its  help.  Thought  and  invention  and  trade 
and  discovery  and  science  and  art — all  departments  of  human  enter¬ 
prise — seek  instant  alliance  with  the  press.  They  all  need  an  organ  of 
diffusion,  and  they  find  here  the  fittest  setting  and  the  aptest  presen¬ 
tation  of  all  their  products.  Even  if  therefore  the  press  be  not  the 
creator  of  thought,  it  is  its  vehicle  and  mould  and  conservator.” 
(Quoted  from  E&P,  October,  1893.) 
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Publishers  trek  to  Montreal 

First  annual  ANPA  convention  outside  the  U.S. 
is  expected  to  draw  the  second  largest  turnout  ever 


The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  expects  its  98th  con¬ 
vention  from  April  30  to  May  2  in 
Montreal  —  the  first  to  be  held  outside 
the  United  States  —  to  be  its  second 
largest  ever. 

Advanced  registration  has  reached 
the  2,200  mark,  said  Priscilla  Shingle- 
ton,  an  adminstrative  assistant  who  is 
handling  registration,  and  several 
hundred  more  are  expected  to  register 
in  Montreal. 

The  record  for  ANPA  convention 
attendance  is  2.888  which  was  set  last 
year  in  New  York.  Shingleton  said 
President  Reagan's  appearance 
“greatly  influenced”  the  record 
turnout. 

This  year's  convention  will  be  held 
in  the  Montreal  Convention  Center, 
which  AN  PA  said  is  another  first .  The 
association  added  that  the  decision  to 
meet  in  the  convention  center  rather 
than  in  a  hotel  ballroom  is  another 
indication  of  the  growth  in  attendance 
for  these  yearly  gatherings  of  North 
American  newspaper  publishers. 

The  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  will  be  hosting 
their  annual  lunches  during  the 
ANPA  convention,  and  the  World 
Press  Freedom  Committee  will  have 
its  biennial  meeting  at  2  p.m.,  April 
29,  in  the  Hotel  Bonaventure. 

Leading  figures  scheduled  to  speak 
during  ANPA  include  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau, 
Quebec  Prime  Minister  Rene  Leves¬ 
que,  Montreal  Mayor  Jean  Drapeau 
and  former  U.S.  Treasury  Secretary 
Michael  Blumenthal,  Chrysler  Corp. 
chairman  Lee  lacocca  and  Occidental 
Petroleum  chairman  Armand 
Hammer. 

The  convention  begins  on  Monday, 
April  30,  at  7:30  a.m.  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  “Eye  Opener”  hosted  by  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

At  8  a.m.  is  the  keynote  breakfast 
beginning  with  a  welcoming  speech 
by  Mayor  Drapeau.  The  keynote 
address  will  be  given  by  William  C. 
Marcil,  outgoing  ANPA  chairman 
and  publisher  of  the  Fargo  (N.D.) 
Forum.  Levesque  will  speak  after 
Marcil. 

AP’s  annual  business  meeting  will 
follow  the  breakfast,  with  special 
correspondent  and  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ner  Saul  Pett  scheduled  to  talk  on 
“The  AP,  Looking  Back."  Louis  D. 


Boccardi,  AP  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  will  speak  next  on  the  “Press 
and  Public:  What  to  do?” 

The  news  service  will  also  present  a 
multi-media  program  about  its 
upcoming  plans  and  projects,  entitled 
“Future  Talk:  W'hat's  ahead  at  AP.” 

AP's  annual  luncheon  comes  after 
the  business  meeting,  with  an  address 
by  Chrysler’s  lacocca. 

Monday’s  program  will  be  rounded 

Springtime  in  Montreai: 
Where  to  eat,  drink  and 
be  merry  when  you’re  not 
attending  convention.  See 
page  21. 

out  with  four  90-minute  clinics  run¬ 
ning  concurrently.  The  clinics  are: 

“Household  Penetration  and  Read¬ 
ing  Frequency,”  moderated  by  John 
B.  Mauro,  director  of  research  for 
Media  General;  “Classified:  It’s  a 
new  generation,”  moderated  by 
Richard  E.  Riggins,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  Evening  Independent', 
“Newspaper  Circulation,”  mod¬ 
erated  by  Joseph  Forsee,  general 
manager  of  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association;  and 
“Stress  and  Newspapering,”  mod¬ 
erated  by  Robert  H.  Giles,  editor  of 
Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers. 

Tuesday,  May  I ,  will  start  off  with  a 
program  by  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau  covering  the  new  Stan¬ 
dard  Advertising  Units,  shared  mail, 
mass  merchandising  and  sales,  and 


new  product  developments. 

NAB  president  Craig  Standen  and 
executive  vice  president  Dr.  Leo 
Bogart  will  open  with  a  presentation 
on  the  future  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Standen  and  Bogart  will  also  cover 
selling  strategies  for  national,  retail 
and  classified  advertising,  and  NAB 
creative  director  Hank  Simons  will 
discuss  training  and  the  creative 
aspects  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Following  NAB  will  be  a  speech  by 
Brian  Mulroney,  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  leader  of  the  opposition  Pro¬ 
gressive  Conservative  Party. 

The  morning  session  will  end  with 
ANPA's  annual  business  meeting  and 
the  election  of  new  officers  and 
directors. 

UPI's  annual  luncheon  will  also 
take  place  on  Tuesday,  with  Hammer 
speaking  on  “Russia,  China  and  the 
United  States.” 

Tuesday  afternoon  will  be  devoted 
to  five,  concurrent  two-hour  clinics: 

Three  Advertising  Topics  for 
Publishers’  Interest,”  moderated  by 
Woodrow  G.  Shadid,  advertising 
director  of  the  Bloomington  (In.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Pantagraph:  “Concerns  from  Your 
Newsrooms,”  moderated  by  Creed 
C.  Black,  chairman  and  publisher  of 
The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 
Co.;  “Telemarketing  —  How  to  sell 
over  the  telephone,”  moderated  by 
Marie  Holland,  NAB  vice  president 
for  telemarketing;  “How  to  Sell 
Against  the  Competition;"  and 
“Publishers,  Personal  Computers 
and  Telcos  —  Partners  for  the  Fu- 
(Continued  on  page  102) 


BOYER 


Opening  an  Atlanta  bureau  to  strengthen  its 
coverage  di  the  South,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
reached  into  a  deep  pool  of  talent  and  experi¬ 
ence  for  Peter  J  B^r,  a  32-year-old  political 
science  graduate  from  UCLA  Boyer’s  AP 
background  combined  with  his  writing  assign¬ 
ments  on  the  Times’  entertainment  section 
made  him  an  ideal  choice  to  head  the  news¬ 
paper’s  13th  domestic  news  bureau. 

Look  for  him  In  the 

Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service 

1150 15th  St  NW  Mtehington.  DC  20071 
(202)334-6173 
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ADWEEK  Covers 
Your  Industry 

This  is  the  first  year  that  AD¬ 
WEEK  has  published  its  Newspa¬ 
per  Report  in  a  free-standing  issue. 
We  are  committed  to  providing  the 
newspaper  industry  with  insightful 
business  reporting.  Our  weekly  is¬ 
sues  and  Special  Reports  provide  a 
perfect  environment  for  your  own 
message  aimed  at  the  advertising 
community. 

We’U  Send  You  A 
Free  Copy  While 
They  Last 


If  you’ve  read  ADWEEK’s  1984 
Newspaper  Report,  you  already 
know  who’s  Publisher  of  the  Year 
and  which  newspapers  are  today’s 
industry  leaders.  If  you  haven’t 
seen  this  intriguing  report,  we’d 
like  to  send  you  a  free  copy.  It’s  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  from  an  editorial  as 
well  as  advertising  and  marketing 
perspective. 

“Newspapers  1984,”  just  pub¬ 
lished,  is  an  86-page  publication  full 
of  news  about  your  industry.  It  is 
written  in  ADWEEK’s  lively  and 
provocative  style.  Besides  satisfy¬ 
ing  your  curiosity  about  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  Publisher  of  the  Year 
and  10  Best  Papers,  you’ll  find  vital 
information  about  current  newspa¬ 
per  marketing  options. 

Up-to-the- 
n^ute  Articles 

In  “Newspapers  1984,”  AD¬ 
WEEK  editors  and  guest  experts 
look  into  the  adoption  of  SAUs  ,  de¬ 
bate  whether  newspapers  still  have 
political  clout,  project  the  future  of 


USA  Today,  examine  the  condition 
of  business  reporting,  and  share 
how'  one  small-town  paper  fights 
back  against  direct  mail.  These  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  articles  that 
will  keep  you  up-to-date. 


To  receive  a  free  copy  of  AD¬ 
WEEK’s  Newspaper  Report, 
please  write  to  us  on  your  letter¬ 
head: 


A.  Rollings 
820  Second  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
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Foul-up  in  New  York 

N.Y.  News  agrees  to  give  advertisers  free  space  and  positive 
editoriai  coverage  after  food  critic  zaps  frozen  food  promotion 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

A  lack  of  communication  between 
the  advertising  and  editorial 
departments  over  a  March  14  frozen 
foods  promotion  has  resulted  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News  agreeing  to 
give  advertisers  make  good  ads  and 
space  for  “positive”  editorial  materi¬ 
al  in  a  repeat  promotion  in  September. 

The  controversy  erupted  when 
Suzanne  Hamlin,  the  paper's  food  cri¬ 
tic,  wrote  what  News  editors  called  a 
“savage”  attack  on  frozen  foods. 

Hamlin’s  “investigation”  was  the 
cover  story  for  the  News’  regular 
weekly  Good  Living  news  section 
which  appears  on  Wednesdays. 

She  wrote,  “A  steady  diet  of  frozen 
foods  filled  with  high  levels  of 
sodium,  salt,  sugar  and  MSG  (mono¬ 
sodium  glutamate) made  me  irritable, 
surly  and  subject  to  quick  mood 
changes.” 

Hamlin  added  that  she  also  “con¬ 
stantly  had  a  slight  headache,”  and, 
because  of  the  high  salt  content  of  that 
diet,  “drank  enormous  amounts  of 


Good  Living  ' 


THE  STRANGE  AND 
EXTRAORDINARY 

FROZEN 

FOOD  1 

::^CASE 

AND  HOW  IT  WAS 
DEPROSTED 

liquid  and  felt  continually  bloated  and 
logy.” 

The  problem  with  Hamlin’s 
investigative  article  was  that  it  ran  in 
the  Good  Living  section  on  the  day 
that  about  30  frozen  food  advertisers 
were  promoting  their  products  as  part 
of  Frozen  Food  Month. 


‘This  is  a  serious  fiap,” 
he  said.  ‘Tm  concerned 
about  it.  The  advertisers 
were  under  the  impression 
that  this  wouid  be  a  speciai 
suppiement.  it  reaity  made 
iittie  sense  to  do  a  savage 
review  of  frozen  foods.” 


The  promotion,  coordinated  by  the 
Eastern  Frosted  Foods  Association 
(EFFA),  only  ran  in  the  Daily  News  in 
New  York  City  and  was  part  of  a 
nationwide  promotion  in  about  30 
newspapers.  EFFA  members  include 
General  Foods,  Stouffer  Foods 
Corp.,  Campbell  Sales  Co.,  King  Kul- 
len  Grocery  Co.,  Sloan’s  Supermar¬ 
kets  and  Southland  Frozen  Foods. 

The  Good  Living  section  on  March 
14  contained  no  special  labels  to  indi¬ 
cate  it  was  an  advertising  promotional 
section  except  for  a  box  in  the  lower 
left  hand  corner  of  page  2  saying 
March  was  Frozen  Foods  month.  The 
frozen  food  ads,  many  with  coupons, 
were  all  ROP  and  mixed  in  with  other 
manufacturers’  and  retailers’  food 
ads. 

The  EFFA  sent  a  letter  to  its  memb¬ 
ers  saying  “the  fine  achievement”  of 
its  promotion  was  marred  by  the 
appearance  of  Hamlin’s  “bad”  and 
“misleading”  article. 

EFFA  also  wrote  the  Daily  News 
and  said  it  wanted  another  special  sec¬ 
tion  to  be  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
Sept.  12  or  19,  “to  contain  equal 


advertising”  space  for  those  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  appeared  on  March 
14.  “In  effect,  an  advertising  make 
good.” 

The  association  asked  that  new 
advertisers  in  the  Sept,  promotion  be 
given  an  “equal  reduced  rate”  and 
that  the  Daily  News  give  the  repeat 
section  a  “promotion^  effort”  equal 
to  that  given  the  one  on  March  14. 

“For  the  rest  of  the  industry,  dam- 
aged  in  abstentia  by  your 
‘investigation,’”  EFFA  said  the  Daily 
News  should  provide  “an  equal  or 
better  amount  of  editorial  space,  pre¬ 
sented  somewhat  differently.” 

The  association  also  said  it  wanted 
the  Daily  News  to  issue  “a  statement 
of  position  or  explanation  which  may 
be  sent  on  to  our  members  and  oth¬ 
ers”  and  asked  to  meet  with  the  news¬ 
paper’s  food  writers  and  editors  and 
with  top  executives  including  presi¬ 
dent  Art  Wible,  who  was  executive 
vice  president  and  director  of  sales  at 
the  time  of  the  promotion,  and  James 

(Continued  on  page  94) 


Frozen  foods  under  investigation 


Meet  ANPA’s  next  chairman 

Houston  Chronicle  president  Richard  Johnson  has  come  a  iong 
way  since  the  days  when  his  goal  was  to  be  an  ad  copywriter 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  man  who  heads  up  Houston’s 
biggest  daily  newspaper,  and  who  will 
become  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  president  and 
chairman  May  1,  spoke  only  Spanish 
when  he  arrived  in  the  Texas  city  as  a 
nine-year-old. 

“It  wasn’t  easy,’’  Richard  J.V. 
Johnson,  president  of  Houston 
Chronicle  Publishing  Co.,  said  about 
moving  from  Mexico  to  Houston  as  a 
Spanish-speaking  American.  “You 
know  how  kids  are  —  and  then  I  had  a 
pretty  flashy  temper  in  those  days. 

“But  what  it  did  was  give  me  an 
incentive  to  learn  to  speak  English 
without  an  accent,’’  he  laughed. 

Johnson  has  deep  roots  in  two 
places:  Houston,  where  he  was  an 
outstanding  high  school  athlete  and 
where  he  has  spent  his  entire  career, 
and  Mexico,  where  he  was  born  53 
years  ago. 

“My  mother’s  father  first  went  to 
Mexico  and  helped  build  the  railroad 
from  Laredo  to  Mexico  City.  My 
father  grew  up  on  a  ranch,  and  went  to 
school  in  the  States,’’  Johnson  said. 

Johnson’s  father,  a  chemical  en¬ 
gineer  with  a  degree  from  Lehigh  Uni¬ 
versity,  returned  to  Mexico  to  work 
on  a  smelting  operation. 

He  met  and  married  his  wife,  also 
an  American,  in  Mexico. 


“You  know  how  kids  are 
—  and  then  I  had  a  pretty 
flashy  temper  in  those 
days.” 


So  it  was  that  Johnson  was  born  in 
San  Luis  Potosi ,  a  city  about  250  miles 
north  of  Mexico  City. 

A  marketing  major  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas,  Johnson  began  his 
career  after  leaving  the  Army  in  1954 
with  intentions  of  becoming  an 
advertising  copywriter. 

Instead,  he  was  hired  by  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspr :.er  Association  to  do 
sales  and  market  research. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  TDNA  then 
had  its  offices  in  the  Houston  Chroni- 
cle  building. _ 


Richard  J.V.  Johnson 


After  a  chance  elevator  encounter 
with  the  Chronicle’s  then-general 
manager  Jake  Butler  in  1956,  Johnson 
was  hired  as  the  paper’s  assistant  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 

“A  great  man  once  said  that  luck  is 
defined  as  the  moment  when  prepara¬ 
tion  meets  opportunity,”  Johnson 
said,  reflecting  on  his  career. 

The  promotion  department  job  pro¬ 
vided  lots  of  preparation,  he  said. 

“I  was  given  a  great  opportunity  to 
prepare  myself.  The  position  pro¬ 
vided  an  opportunity  to  get  insights 
into  every  department:  sales, 
advertising,  editorial,”  Johnson 
said. 

After  12  years,  Johnson  was  named 
assistant-to-the-president,  John  T. 
Jones  Jr.  The  position  not  only 
afforded  insights  into  the  operation  of 
top  management,  but  it  provided 
another  catalyst  for  luck. 

“As  it  happened,  there  were  some 
serious  labor  negotiations  coming  up, 
and  our  labor  negotiator  had  a  very 
serious  heart  attack,”  Johnson  re¬ 
called. 

“The  president  said  to  me,  ‘What 
do  you  know  about  negotiating  a  labor 
contract?’ 

“I  said,  ‘Nothing.’ 

“He  said,  ‘That’s  all  right  —  you’ll 
know  all  about  it  in  three  months.’  1 


was  learning  on  the  move.” 

Jones’  unexpected  death  by  stroke 
at  51  led  to  Johnson’s  appointment  as 
president  in  1973. 

In  those  1 1  years  since,  he  has  pre¬ 
sided  over  a  paper  that  has  been 
steadily  widening  both  its  circulation 
and  advertising  share  of  field  lead 
over  the  rival  Houston  Post. 

With  a  daily  circulation  of  about 
415,000,  the  Chronicle  claims  an 
overall  advertising  share  of  field  of 
61%. 

Under  his  direction,  the  Chronicle 
moved  from  p.m.  to  all-day  publish¬ 
ing.  He  also  helped  revive  a  sickly 
Saturday  paper,  moving  it  to  morning 
publication  soon  after  becoming  pres¬ 
ident. 

For  ANPA,  Johnson  envisions  his 
term  as  one  in  which  the  wrenching 
relocations  and  reorganizations  of  the 
past  few  years  will  be  successfully 
absorbed,  as  it  were,  into  the  entire 
association. 

“(The  relocations  and  reorganiza¬ 
tions)  were  a  big  shock  to  the  ANPA 
spine,”  he  said,  “Now  we  have  to  let 
that  get  into  our  muscle.” 

That’s  not  to  say  that  Johnson  plans 
a  laid-back  term. 

Instead,  he  told  E&P  he  intends  to 
keep  up  a  “continuing  dialogue”  with 
Washington  on  topics  ranging  from 
freedom  of  information  to  postal 
rates. 


“A  great  man  once  said 
that  luck  is  defined  as  the 
moment  when 
preparation  meets 
opportunity”  Johnson 
said,  reflecting  on  his 
career. 


Particularly  important,  he  said,  is 
facing  the  threats  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act. 

“The  clarion  has  been  sounded 
when  several  persons  in  governemnt 
began  attacking  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  The  FoIA,  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  government  access  —  these  are 
among  the  most  important  problems 
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we  are  going  to  have  to  addresss,”  he 
said. 

Another  pressing  problem  is  the 
public’s  perception  of  journalists  as 
arrogant,  unaccountable  invaders  of 
privacy. 

“Whether  that  image  is  accurate  or 
not  is  not  important  —  the  fact  is  that 
there  is  this  perception,”  he  said. 

“Now,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us 
to  ever,  ever  eradicate  that.  We’re 
always  going  to  be  looked  at  as  a  little 
too  nosy,  too  arrogant.  But  we  can 


improve  ourselves  and  our  organiza¬ 
tions,”  Johnson  said. 

Citing  the  introduction  of  the  SAU, 
Johnson  said  newspapers  have  taken 
an  important  step  towards  satisfying 
advertiser  demands  for  simplified, 
standardized  advertising. 

And  he  thinks  the  future  of  the 
newspaper  industry  is  good. 

“The  future  is  strong  because  we 
are  recognizing  the  need  for  change, 
and  the  role  of  all  media  is  becoming 
more  clear  every  day,”  he  said. 


“When  radio  came  along,  everyone 
said  it  would  knock  out  newspapers 
—  well,  that  didn’t  happen.  And  when 
tv  came  along,  everyone  said  it  would 
knock  out  radio — that  didn’t  happen. 
What  has  happened  is  that  each 
medium  has  defined  its  role  in  the  en¬ 
tire  information  industry,”  Johnson 
said. 

Johnson  has  served  on  the  ANPA 
borad  of  director  for  the  past  six 
years,  the  past  two  as  vice  chairman. 

He  and  his  wife  Belle  have  two  chil¬ 
dren. 


There’s  competition  in  Houston 

Dallas  gets  all  the  publicity  over  the  newspaper  battle  there, 
but  Houston  news  execs  say  competition  in  their  city 
is  as  fierce  as  there  is  in  any  two-newspaper  city 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  good  way  to  raise  the  hackles  of 
Houston  Chronicle  president  Richard 
J.V.  Johnson  is  to  repeat  the  charge 
that  Houston’s  newspapers  don’t 
compete  aggressively. 

“That’s  crazy,  absolutely  crazy,” 
Johnson  said  in  an  interview  in  his 
Texas-sized  office  at  the  downtown 
Chronicle  building. 

“No  editorial  competition?”  he 
continued.  “For  Christ’s  sake,  talk  to 
the  reporters,  ask  them  if  they  com¬ 
pete.  We’ve  got  reporters  who  are 
competing  just  as  much  as  the 
advertising  people,  and  even  harder 
—  particularly  now.” 

With  his  last  comment,  Johnson 
was  referring  to  the  new  owner  of  the 
rival  Houston  Post:  the  Toronto  Sun 
Publishing  Corp.  whose  Toronto  Sun 
is  Canada’s  splashiest  tabloid,  and 
among  the  most  profitable. 

Across  town  in  his  own  huge  office 
— the  legacy  of  former  owner  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby’s  grande  dame  style  — 
new  Post  publisher  J.  Douglas 
Creighton  promises  plenty  of  compe¬ 
tition. 

“If  that’s  so  (that  the  two  papers 
did  not  compete),  it’s  changed. 
There’s  a  very  fierce  competition,” 
Creighton  said.  “I  see  it  when  I  com¬ 
pare  the  morning  edition  of  the 
Chronicle  to  its  afternoon  edition,  and 
see  that  they  are  reacting  to  us.” 

Editorially,  both  claim  story  beats 
on  each  other,  and  the  Chronicle  has 
lured  away  the  Post’s  premier  col¬ 
umnist  and  several  reporters. 

In  a  series  of  quick  moves  between 
the  announcement  and  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Post’s  ^le  to  the  Toronto 
Sun  Publishing  Corp.,  the  Chronicle 
also  persuaded  Parade  magazine  to 


move  from  the  Post,  and  it  bought  the 
Post’s  downtown  printing  plant  — 
becoming  the  new  owner’s  landlord. 

“There's  a  lot  of  gamesmanship 
going  on  down  there,”  said  one  obser¬ 
ver  familiar  with  the  business  ends  of 
both  papers. 

To  Houston  readers,  the  most 
obvious  change  that  the  revived  com¬ 
petition  has  wrought  is  the  Post’s 
appearance. 

Since  purchasing  the  a.m.  paper 
Dec.  5  for  $1(X)  million  and  the  value 
of  working  capital,  Creighton  and 
partner  Don  Hunt,  the  paper’s  gener¬ 
al  manager,  have  dramatically  trans¬ 
formed  its  look. 


Across  town  in  his  own 
huge  office  —  the  legacy  of 
former  owner  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby’s  grande  dame  style 
—  new  Post  publisher  J. 
Douglas  Creighton 
promises  plenty  of 
competition. 


Under  Hobby  family  ownership, 
the  Post  had  a  “good  grey  lady”  look 
that  only  occasionally  used  its  mod¬ 
em  four-color  printing  capabilties  — 
and  then  mostly  only  for  ads. 

Now  the  Post’s  front  page  features 
large  color  photos,  a  floating,  boxy 
red-colored  flag  that  reminds  some 
readers  of  USA  Today,  and  bolder 
sans  serif  headlines. 

In  a  departure  from  Houston  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  Post  removed  advertising 
from  beneath  the  fold  of  section  break 


“We  view  them  as  show  pages,” 
Creighton  said. 

“There  was  no  premium  on  the  sec¬ 
tion  page  ads.  Our  reaction  was  .  .  . 
‘Why  did  they  do  that?'”  editor-in- 
chief  Peter  O’Sullivan  said. 

An  entire  new  section  devoted  to 
editorial  and  comment  was  created, 
and  Jim  Margulies  was  hired  as  the 
first  Post  editorial  cartoonist  in  recent 
years. 

And  throughout  the  paper,  the  text 
typeface  was  enlarged. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
radical  facelift  and  other  changes  will 
lift  the  Post  from  under  the  Chroni¬ 
cle’s  increasing  advertising  and 
circulation  dominance. 

But  what  has  become  known  only 
since  the  newspaper’s  sale  is  its  weak 
financial  condition  in  recent  years. 

Established  in  a  Sun  Belt  city  once 
thought  to  be  recession-proof,  the 
Post  operated  from  its  sprawling  for¬ 
tress-like  offices  along  the  Southwest 
Freeway  with  an  air  of  profitability. 
For  years,  after  all,  circulation  and  ad 
linage  had  grown,  even  though  the 
Chronicle’s  lead  in  both  areas 
increased. 

When  the  Hobby  family  put  the 
paper  up  for  sale  last  June,  published 
reports  quoted  Wall  Street  newspaper 
analysts  as  saying  the  Post  was  mak¬ 
ing  about  S9  million  a  year. 

In  fact,  the  Post  lost  money  for  the 
last  four  years,  publisher  Creighton 
said. 

The  annual  losses  ranged  from  $2 
million  to  a  little  more  than  $5  million, 
he  said. 

However,  because  the  Hobbys 
owned  a  number  of  broadcast  proper¬ 
ties  with  management  that  over- 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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Publishers’  guide  to  Montreal 


1  -  The  Gazette  —  250  St.  Antoine  W. 

2  -  The  New  Convention  Centre. 

3  -  The  Monte  Carlo-Club  —  419  St.  Pierre. 

4  -  Au  CePage-Restaurant  —  482  St.  Francois-Xavier. 

5  -  Notre  Dame  Church. 

6  -  Kam  Fung-Restaurant  —  1008  Clark  St. 

7  -  Meridien  Hotel. 

8  -  Place  Des  Arts. 

9  -  Schwartz  Montreal  Hebrew  Deli  —  3895  St.  Laurent. 

10  -  Biddle’s  Jazz  &  Ribs  Club  —  2060  Aylmer. 

11  -  Four  Seasons  Hotel. 

12  -  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel. 

13  -  Daberto’s  Restaurant  —  1398  Sherbrooke  St.  W. 

14  -  Les  Halles-Restaurant  —  1450  Crescent  St. 

15  -  Winston  Churchill  Pub  —  1459  Crescent  St. 


16  -  Mere  Michel-Restaurant  —  1209  Guy  St. 

17  -  Grumpy’s  Bar  —  Bishop  St. 

18  -  Deja  Vu-Bar —  Bishop  St. 

19  -  Darwin’s  Bar  —  Bishop  St. 

20  -  Montreal  Press  Club  —  Peel  St. 

21  -  Sheraton  Centre  Hotel. 

22  -  Ben’s  Deli  —  De  Maisnneuve  &  Metcalfe  St. 

23  -  Dunn’s  Deli  —  894  St.  Catherine  St.  West. 

24  -  Place  Ville  Marie. 

25  -  Chateau  Champlain  Hotel. 

26  -  Place  Bonaventure  Hotel. 

27  -  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel. 

28  -  Place  Victoria. 

29  -  The  Montreal  Forum. 

30  -  Alexis  Nihon  Shopping  Centre. 

31  -  Magnan’s  Tavern  —  2600  St.  Patrick  St. 
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Springtime  in  Montreal 

An  insider’s  iook  at  where  to  eat,  drink  and  be  merry  during 
the  American  Newspaper  Pubiishers  Association  convention 

(If  you’re  not  going  to  the  convention,  this  might  be  helpful 
the  next  time  you  plan  a  vacation  or  visit  Montreal  on  business) 


By  Garry  Steckles 

Toronto  is  bigger  and  richer.  Ottawa  is  where  the  major 
political  decisions  are  made.  But  Montreal,  more  than  any 
other  city,  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  Canada. 

It’s  the  home  of  the  fabled  Montreal  Canadiens,  the  site 
of  Expo  ’67  and  the  1976  Olympic  Games. 

It’s  turbulent  —  the  scene  of  more  big  and  bloody  riots 
than  all  of  Canada’s  other  big  cities  combined  —  and  it’s 
often  been  the  flashpoint  of  the  nation’s  simmering  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  use  of  English  and  French. 

Its  citizens  pay  the  highest  taxes  in  North  America,  and 
many  of  them  —  particularly  the  English-speaking — have 
taken  the  escape  route  down  Highway  401  to  the  prosper¬ 
ity  and  blandness  of  Toronto. 

But  still,  Montreal  survives. 

And  as  scores  of  newspaper  publishers  are  about  to 
discover  at  the  ANPA  convention  —  it  survives  with  the 
sort  of  flair  they  may  be  unmatched  by  any  other  North 
American  city. 

Montreal,  circa  1984,  may  not  wield  the  sort  of  financial 
clout  it  used  to ,  but  it  lacks  little  when  it  comes  to  the  good 
things  of  life  —  and  spring,  more  than  any  other  season,  is 
the  time  to  enjoy  this  fascinating,  multicultural  city. 

And  this  spring  promises  to  be  a  particularly  enjoyable 
one.  The  winter  that  just  ended  was  the  most  brutal  in 
living  memory.  And  Montrealers,  who  need  little  prompt¬ 
ing  to  celebrate  the  end  of  any  winter,  will  be  sure  lay  this 
one  to  rest  in  style. 

Not  least  among  the  city’s  attractions,  its  women  — 
rated  among  the  most  beautiful  on  this  or  any  other  con¬ 
tinent  —  will  be  throwing  away  their  fur  coats,  warm  hats 
and  sensible  boots. 

Without  going  into  detail,  suffice  it  to  say  that  Mon¬ 
treal’s  streets  on  a  warm  spring  day  are  a  girl  watcher’s 
paradise.  And,  I’m  assured  by  female  friends  —  a  few  of 
the  city’s  males  are  reasonably  easy  on  the  eye  also. 

So,  here  you  are.  It’s  Montreal.  It’s  spring.  The  girls 
(and  guys)  are  stunning.  You’ve  got  the  day’s  convention 
business  under  your  belt.  What  now? 

Where  to  eat 

Let’s  start  with  the  stomach. 

Montreal  as  befits  the  world’s  second-biggest  French- 
speaking  city  is  renowned  for  its  restaurants. 

From  the  finest  of  French  cuisine,  with  prices  to  match, 
to  simple  bistros,  from  elegant  and  authentic  Italian  eater¬ 
ies  to  bring-your-own  wine  Greek  psarotervanas,  from 
hot-dog  joints  to  jazz  bars  specializing  in  spicy  ribs,  the 
only  real  problem  to  eating  out  in  Montreal  is  there’s  too 
much  to  choose  from. 


(Garry  Steckles  is  entertainment  editor  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette.  An  adopted  Montrealer,  he’s  lived  in  the  city  for 
almost  seven  years.) 


Herewith  is  a  somewhat  arbitrary  guide  to  some  of  the 
city’s  more  highly-rated  eating  places.  It’s  far  from 
definitive,  highly  personal  and  you  probably  won’t  find  a 
single  Montrealer  who  agrees  100%  with  it  —  but  don’t 
worry,  the  food’s  great. 

First,  and  probably  foremost,  Les  Halles  and  Chez  la 
Mere  Michel.  In  a  city  of  superb  French  restaurants,  most 
rate  these  among  the  very  best.  They  set  the  standards 
others  aspire  to,  the  food’s  outrageously  expensive  and 
the  wine  equally  so.  Much  more  enjoyable  if  you’re  either 
a  millionaire  or  on  an  expense  account.  In  other  words, 
perfect  for  the  big  night  out  at  a  publishers’  convention. 

An  ANPA  convention  program  story  appears  on  page  15. 

Then  there’s  the  Beaver  Club.  Those  of  you  staying  at 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel  may  not  be  particularly 
attracted  by  the  appearance  of  the  establishment’s  main 
dining  room,  which  looks,  to  the  unsuspecting  passer-by, 
like  the  sort  of  place  that  serves  limp,  grey  roast  beef  with 
soggy  Yorkshire  pudding  and  Canadian  wine.  £)on’t  be 
fooled.  The  Beaver  Club  is  one  of  the  best  restaurants  in 
this  or  any  other  city.  Innovative  nouvelle  cuisine  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  it’s  the  favorite  lunchtime  spot  for 
many  of  Montreal’s  corporate  elite. 

Les  Halles,  Chez  La  Mere  Michel  and  the  Beaver  Club 
represent  but  a  fraction  of  the  fine  French  cuisine  to  be 
found  in  Montreal  —  but  hit  one  of  the  three  for  lunch,  one 
of  the  others  for  dinner,  and  you’ve  probably  done  as  well 
as  you’re  going  to  for  either  meal  in  the  city. 

Reservations  are  recommended  for  all  three.  Chez  la 
Mere  Michel  is  located  at  1209  Guy  St.,  telephone  934- 
0473.  The  Beaver  club  is  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Hotel,  900  Dorchester  Blvd.,  West,  telephone 
861-3511.  Les  Halles  is  at  1450  Crescent  St.,  telephone 
844-2328. 

Enough  of  the  elegant,  the  expensive,  the  ritzy.  Let’s  go 
looking  for  something  cheap,  substantial  and  down-to- 
earth.  To  St.  Lawrence  Blvd.,  better  known  as  The  Main, 
the  bustling,  cosmopolitan  north-south  street  that  serves 
as  the  un-official  boundary  between  English  (to  the  west) 
and  French  (to  the  east)  Montreal. 

The  Main,  more  than  any  other  street,  sums  up  the 
character  of  Montreal.  It’s  full  of  restaurants  from  virtual¬ 
ly  all  of  the  dozens  of  the  nationalities  that  give  the  city  its 
rich  ethnic  mosaic,  of  shops  selling  everything  from  cut- 
price  clothes  to  spicy  sausage  sandwiches.  It’s  also  the 
home  of  Schwartz  Montreal  Hebrew  Delicatessen,  which 
may,  possibly,  be  the  most  famous  eating  establishment  in 
a  city  that’s  full  of  them. 

Schwartz’s  is  not  particularly  big,  not  particularly  ele¬ 
gant  (anything  but)  and  not  particularly  trendy  (it’s 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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That  newsroom  haze  is  disappearing 


More  and  more  publishers  are  taking  steps  to  ban  smoking 
from  newsrooms  or  to  segregate  smokers  from  nonsmokers 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Some  days  when  Howard  Wolins- 
ky  worked  at  the  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today 
the  smoke  got  so  thick,  he  says,  “the 
newsroom  almost  had  a  blue  honky- 
tonk  tinge  in  the  air.” 

“As  just  sort  of  a  symbolic  thing, 
when  the  smoke  would  get  real  thick, 
a  handful  of  us  would  call  a  ‘Red 
Alert,’  and  put  on  surgical  masks,” 
Wolinsky ,  now  a  reporter  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  recalled. 

It  was  1976,  and  after  a  petition 
signed  by  both  smokers  and  non- 
smokers  was  circulated.  Today 
divided  its  small  newsroom  into 
smoking  and  nonsmoking  sections. . 

With  employee  turnover,  more 
people  began  to  ignore  the  division, 
and  now.  Today  metro  editor  John 
Druckenmiller  says,  the  staff  is  “very 
relaxed”  about  smoking. 

In  other  papers  throughout  the 
nation,  however,  smoking  is  an  issue 
that  is  dividing  newsrooms  emo¬ 
tionally  as  well  as  physically. 

For  papers  in  places  like  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Utah  and  Minnesota,  where 
laws  sharply  regulate  workplace 
smoking,  editors  are  forced  to  make 
accommodations  for  those  irritated 
by  tobacco  smoke. 

But  more  and  more  papers  are  also 
instituting  voluntary  regulations 
about  newsroom  smoking  — 
including  outright  bans. 

Smoking  is  forbidden,  for  example, 
in  the  newsrooms  of  the  Salina  (Kan.) 
Journal  and  the  Meridan  (Conn.) 
Record  Journal. _ 


Some  papers  are  offering  incentive 
pay  to  employees  who  quit  smoking, 
and  in  newsrooms  like  the  Seattle 
Times  smokeless  ashtrays  are  issued 
like  notebooks  and  pens. 

Even  more  papers  have  set  up  non¬ 
smoking  sections  in  various  news 
departments,  sometimes  dividing 
cavernous  offices  into  warrens  and 
occasionally  placing  copy  editors 
within  shouting  distance  of  each 
other. 

When  the  Pittsburgh  Press  earlier 
this  year  rearranged  desks  and 
departments  to  create  no-smoking 
areas,  one  chain-smoking  copy  editor 
was  separated  from  the  traditional 
horseshoe,  but  he  didn’t  have  to  move 
too  far  away,  city  editor  John  Carroll 
said. 

However,  Carroll,  a  smoker  him¬ 
self,  is  a  bit  more  separated  from  his 
staff  now. 


In  other  papers 
throughout  the  nation, 
however,  smoking  is  an 
issue  that  is  dividing 
newsrooms  emotionaiiy  as 
weii  as  physicaliy. 


“I’m  way  the  hell  out  here  in 
‘Buttsville’  as  I  call  it,”  he  said  in  a 
telephone  interview. 

At  the  Press,  the  no-smoking  areas 
were  created  to  meet  the  demands  of 
increasingly  vocal  nonsmokers  irri¬ 


tated  and  worried  by  second-hand 
smoke. 

“Non-smokers  are  more  aggres¬ 
sive  about  defending  their  rights,” 
said  John  Volpini,  city  editor  for  the 
Meridan  Journal  Record,  which 
adopted  a  total  no-smoking  policy 
March  1.  For  several  years,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Record  had  banned  newsroom 
smoking  from  6  to  1 1  p.m. 

“The  publisher  was  receving 
many,  many  complaints,  and  finally 
he  said.  This  is  it  —  ban  it  outright,”’ 
Volpini  added. 

It  isn’t  just  that  nonsmokers  are 
complaining  more,  but  that  news¬ 
people  themselves  are  changing,  Vol¬ 
pini  and  other  editors  add. 

Smoking  as  a  mark  of  the  news  pro¬ 
fession,  they  say,  has  gone  the  way  of 
the  green  eyeshade  as  a  mark  of  an 
editor. 

“Our  no-smoking  policy  just  kind 
of  grew,”  Volpini  said.  “Fewer  and 
fewer  people  in  the  news  deparment 
were  smoking  anyway.” 

That  was  the  case  also  at  the  Salina 
Journal,  which  has  been  completely 
no-smoking  since  Jan.  1. 

“It’s  not  really  true  any  more  that 
reporters  and  editors  are  typically 
smokers.  It’s  a  product  of  age  and 
education,”  city  editor  Harris  Raye 
said. 

Of  the  Journal’s  approximately  100 
newsroom  employees,  only  about  30 
smoked. 

And  both  papers  adopted  programs 
to  help  smoking  employees  quit. 

At  Salina,  24  of  the  30  smokers 
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recently  collected  $500  rewards  from 
the  publisher  for  quitting  smoking  for 
three  months. 

In  Meridan,  a  “smokers  cessation 
clinic”  was  offered. 

Most  papers  surveyed  by  E&P, 
however,  indicated  they  would  prefer 
to  avoid  a  complete  smoking  ban  if 
possible. 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer’^ 
experience  is  typical.  Over  the  past 
five  years,  city  editor  Thomas  E.  Sell¬ 
ers  said,  seating  and  desks  have  been 
rearranged  as  complaints  are  made, 
until  now  there  are  de  facto  smoking 
and  nonsmoking  areas. 


“Nonsmokers  are  more 
aggressive  about  defending 
their  rights,”  said  John 
Voipini,  city  editor  for  the 
Meridan  Journai  Record, 
which  adopted  a  totai 
no-smoking  poiicy  March  1. 


“We  do  have  people  who  are  allerg¬ 
ic  to  smoke,  so  we  use  smokeless 
ashtrays  and  fans,”  he  said.  “We  had 
one  reporter  who  was  assigned  to  the 
top  slot  and  the  reporter  from  (the 
rival)  Seattle  Times  was  a  chain  smok¬ 
er.  That’s  when  we  bought  our  first 
filter  ashtray.” 

At  the  Times,  regulations  are  a  little 
more  formal. 

“We  want  people  to  think  of  the 
newsroom  as  a  smoke-free 
environment,”  managing  editor  Mike 
Thatcher  said. 

“We  provide  smokeless  ashtrays, 
and  we  expect  reporters  to  use  them. 
We  also  expect  people  not  to  walk 
around  with  a  lit  cigarette,”  he  added. 

Other  departments  at  the  Times 
have  adopted  an  outright  ban  on 
smoking,  most  recently  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  on  April  9. 

Only  about  10%  of  the  paper’s  225 
editorial  employees  smoke,  Thatch¬ 
er  said,  and  though  he  adds  he  is  reluc¬ 
tant  to  impose  a  smoking  ban,  he 
acknowledged,  “I  think  probably  the 
pressure  for  something  like  that  will 
increase.” 

A  number  of  newspapers  in  the 
nation  are  under  pressure  to  limit 
smoking  not  just  by  employees,  but 
also  by  local  legislation. 

Probably  the  most  notorious 
example  right  now  is  San  Francisco, 
where  voters  approved  a  tough  work¬ 
place  smoking  law  after  a  bitter  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  campaign  itself  spurred  latent 
anti-smoking  feelinngs,  San  Francis¬ 
co  Examiner  city  editor  Stephen 
Cook  said. 


“Smoking  was  not  big  issue  in  the 
office,  although  it  became  one  when 
debate  about  the  ordinance  started  in 
the  city.  There  was  quite  a  debate 
going  in  the  computer  files  between 
smokers  and  nonsmokers,”  he  said. 

In  response  to  the  law,  which  took 
effect  March  1 ,  the  Examiner  adopted 
a  policy  permitting  smoking  only  in 
the  cityside,  sports  and  Scene  feature 
section  departments. 

Under  the  regulations,  smoking 
anywhere  can  be  banned  if  anyone 
objects. 

So  far  though,  there  has  been  no 
real  problem.  Cook  said. 

For  example,  while  only  the  first 
row  of  the  city  desk  is  a  smoking  sec¬ 
tion,  three  of  the  seven  smoking  city- 
side  employees  said  they  would  quit 
smoking  rather  than  move. 

“It  was  out  of  a  desire  to  keep  their 
desk  where  it  was.  Nobody  that  I  can 
see  has  quit,  and  that’s  because  of 
some  tolerance  and  some  minor 
adjustments,”  Cook  said. 

The  rival  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
has  banned  the  smoking  of  pipes, 
cigars  and  cigarillos.  It  has  also  pur¬ 
chased  a  number  of  smokeless 
ashtrays,  “which  are  selling  like  hot- 
cakes  now,”  city  editor  Jerry  Bums 
said. 

In  a  regulation  that  might  remind 
some  employees  of  junior  high 
school,  smoking  has  been  banned  in 
the  bathrooms. 

But  tolerance  is  also  a  watchword 
at  the  Chronicle,  too.  Bums  said. 

“One  of  our  reporters  had  gotten 
pretty  far  along  on  a  story  ,  and  he 


special,  and  illegal,  dispensation,” 
Bums  said. 

Government  regulation  does  not 
necessarily  mean  much  will  change. 

In  Utah,  for  instance,  state  law  is 
quite  strict  about  smoking  in  public 
places,  but  it  hasn’t  changed  things  at 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  city  editor 
John  Ure  said. 

“Those  who  smoke,  smoke;  those 
who  don’t,  don’t,”  Ure  said.  “I  sup¬ 
pose  if  someone  wanted  to  crack 
down  on  it,  they  could,  but  there’d  be 
a  rebellion  of  sorts.” 

Also  in  Salt  Lake  City,  there  is  no 
smoking  at  the  Deseret  News,  but  it 
has  little  to  do  with  state  law. 


At  Saiina,  24  of  the  30 
smokers  recently  coiiected 
$500  rewards  from  the 
pubiisher  for  quitting 
smoking  for  three  months. 


“We’re  owned  by  the  Mormon 
church,  so  we’ve  never  smoked 
here,”  city  editor  Lou  Bate  said. 

And  in  Minnesota,  which  has  per¬ 
haps  the  most  strict  indoor  smoking 
law  in  the  country,  bitter  disputes 
about  smoking  still  rage  in  some 
newsrooms. 

“We  have  some  very,  very  radical 
anti-smokers  here,”  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  reporter  Kate  Parry 
said. 


came  to  me  and  said, 'Look,  with  a  “There  is  an  employee- 
cigarette  I  can  finish  this  thing  in  10  management  participation  group 
minutes.  Without  one  I’ll  have  to  fin-  under  the  Guild  contract,  and  for  the 
ish  up  later  tonight.’  So  he  got  some  (Continued  on  page  69) 
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His  heart  is  truiy  in  San  Francisco 

After  36  years  as  an  entertainment  columnist  in  the  Bay  City, 
Herb  Caen  still  captures  the  mood  of  the  city  he  loves 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  year  was  1948. 

Herb  Caen,  a  rising  young  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle,  was  invited  to  New  York  to  talk 
about  doing  a  similar  column  for  the 
Herald  Tribune. 

While  there,  he  met  the  late  Walter 
Winchell,  who  took  him  to  the  Stork 
Club  where  he  was  introduced  to  its 
celebrated  owner,  Sherman  Billing¬ 
sley. 

“I  want  you  to  meet  a  kid  from 
Frisco,  who  imitates  me  better  than 
anybody  else,”  Winchell  said  to  Bil¬ 
lingsley. 

“He  meant  it  as  compliment  but  he 
was  right,  I  was  imitating  him  then,” 
Caen  recdled  over  lunch  recently. 

The  “kid”  turned  down  the  Trib’s 
offer,  returned  to  San  Francisco, 
developed  his  own  unique  writing 
style  and  became  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  columnists  in  the  history  of 
American  journalism. 

Today,  ruddy  of  cheek  and  springy 
of  step,  Caen,  at  68,  is  still  pouring  out 
900  to  1,000  words  a  day,  six  days  a 
week  for  a  column  he’s  been  writing 
for  46  years. 


Tm  always  scared  111  sit 
down  some  day  and  have 
nothing  to  write  about,”  he 
explained. 


“A  couple  of  researchers  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  told  me  I  am  the  longest 
running  columnist  in  America,”  Caen 
said  with  awe. 

Thousands  of  San  Franciscans  and 
other  Bay  Area  readers  delight  in  his 
longevity.  For  them,  having  Caen 
with  breakfast  has  all  the  familiarity  of 
the  city’s  treasured  cable  cars  and  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge. 

Many  of  them  also  are  his  tipsters. 
Caen  said  he  and  his  assistant,  Jesse 
Hamlin,  handle  200  phone  calls  a  day 
and  sift  through  hundreds  of  letters 
from  readers. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  breakfast  without 
you,”  one  fan  wrote. 

Another  exclaimed  that  “One  word 
in  your  column  is  worth  10,000  pic¬ 
tures.” 


Herb  Caen 


Words  in  a  Caen  column  tumble 
forth  in  a  continuous  tribute  to  San 
Francisco  which,  for  him,  always  will 
be  the  magic  city. 

Winchell  also  said  something  else 
that  Caen  has  never  forgotten:  “Peo¬ 
ple  will  never  get  bored  if  you  change 
the  subject  often  enough.” 

Caen  changes  the  subject  frequent¬ 
ly.  A  typical  Caen  column  is  a  stacca¬ 
to  of  gossip,  quips,  anecdotes,  gags, 
nostalgia  and  news,  punctuated  by 
dots,  dashes,  stars  and  subheads  like 
“Caenecdotes,”  “La  Triviata,” 
“Caenfetti,”  “Bay  City  Beat”  and 
“Bagatelle.” 

All  this  is  produced  in  Caen’s  spa- 
1  cious  Chronicle  office,  where  he 
begins  writing  about  11:15  a.m., 
finishing  by  1  p.m.  After  a  leisurely 
lunch,  usujdly  with  a  source,  returns 
to  the  office  to  check  a  proof  for 
glitches  and  length. 

Caen  said  he  has  no  inventory  of 
columns,  turning  out  a  fresh  one 
every  day.  He  does,  however,  keep  a 
file  of  items,  pulling  them  out  for  use 
or  updating  from  time  to  time. 

“I’m  always  scared  I’ll  sit  down 
some  day  and  have  nothing  to  write 
about,”  he  explained. 

That  doesn’t  seem  likely  for  a  man 
who  has  been  fascinated  by  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  since  his  days  as  a  $25  a  week 
police  reporter  for  the  Sacramento 
Union  in  his  hometown. 

Later,  he  began  writing  a  radio  col¬ 
umn,  which  caught  the  eye  of  a 
Chronicle  editor,  who  had  been 


planning  just  such  a  feature.  In  1936, 
Caen  was  brought  to  San  Francisco  to 
begin  the  column  for  the  Chronicle. 

But  two  years  later,  the  paper 
decided  to  dump  the  radio  column  and 
Caen  was  faced  with  going  back  to 
police  reporting  or  being  switched  to 
general  assignment. 

He  took  matters  into  his  own  hands 
by  asking  editor  Paul  Smith  if  he  could 
start  a  local  daily  column. 

“Do  you  mean  every  day?”  Caen 
remembered  the  incredulous  Smith  as 
responding. 

“Every  day,”  Caen  repeated. 

Smith  reflected  for  a  moment  and 
then  agreed  but  with  an  admonition. 

“Just  keep  in  mind  that  I  have  a 
short  attention  span  and  I  am  easily 
bored,”  he  told  Caen. 

“Whenever  an  item  gets  over  three 
sentences  I  think  of  Paul  Smith  up  in 
his  editor’s  office  in  the  sky,  saying, 
‘You’re  starting  to  bore  me,  Caen,”’ 
he  remarked  with  a  fond  smile. 

The  column  was  titled  “It’s  News 
to  Me”  and  ran  seven  days  a  week. 
For  Caen  it  was  indeed  a  labor  of  love. 

“It  was  really  puppy  love,”  he  re¬ 
collected.  “I  could  find  no  fault  with 
San  Francisco,  no  blemishes,  no 
warts.” 


“Whatever  I’m  making  it's 
not  enough,”  he  snapped. 
“No  newspaperman  is  paid 
enough,  i  do  make  more 
than  the  publisher,  but 
nobody  will  miss  him  if  he 
takes  a  day  off.” 


Even  though  he  has  found  and  writ¬ 
ten  about  a  few  blemishes  since  that 
time,  the  column  has  remained  a  song 
in  praise  of  San  Francisco,  which  has 
undergone  major  physical  and  social 
changes  since  the  1930’s. 

“Sure,  there  are  things  I  complain 
about  like  the  high  rises,  which  are 
destroying  part  of  the  city’s  beauty, 
but  there  is  still  no  city  like  it,”  he 
asserted. 

Another  change  in  the  column  is  the 
number  of  plugs  for  restaurants  and 
other  places,  which  Caen  used  to 
hand  out. 
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HEI^MEN  I 


In  My  Merry  Dotmobiie 


MICHAEL  WITTHAUS  was  drivinR  down 
Van  Ness  Sunday  when  French  Pres.  Francois 
Mitterrand's  limo  pulled  alongside,  so  he  picked 
up  his  Cabbage  Patch  doll  and  waved  its  widdle 
hand  at  Mnie.  Mltterand.  She  burst  into  laugh¬ 
ter,  as  did  Monsieur  le  President  and  the  rest  of 
the  group,  thereby  elevating  Franco-American 
relations  to  an  unprecedented  high . . .  No,  I  do 
not  know  why  Michael  Wltthaus  drives  around 
with  a  Cabbage  Patch  doll  on  the  passenger  seat. 
Chacun  a  son  cbou  . . .  How  windy  was  it  Mon¬ 
day?  So  windy,  reports  Addle  Sabino,  that  a  gale 
force  gust  capsized  a  meter  maid's  Cushman 
cart,  maid  and  all,  at  Van  Ness  and  Fell.  Wit¬ 
nesses  cheered  till  it  became  obvious  that  she 
was  Injured  badly  enough  to  require  an  ambu¬ 
lance  . . .  Most  despicable  bumper  strip  of  the 
year.  “Meter  Maids  Eat  Their  Young.”  They  do 
NOT.  Otb'  Is  of  Junk  fo^d,  yes.  Only  kid- 
«,  ►  vorld  we  ■  '•  Hillary  Joffe 

'ts  one  from 

-t  "Un- 
Me 


“I’m  very  careful  now  about 
recommending  places,”  he  stated. 
“If  someone  comes  in  from  the  sub¬ 
urbs  and  spends  $  1 20  for  dinner  on  my 
recommendation,  I  will  hear  about  it  if 
the  restaurant  turns  out  to  be  lousy.” 

Caen’s  entrancement  with  San 
Francisco  continued  during  his  eight- 
year  defection  to  the  rival  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  in  the  1950’s  over  a 
salary  dispute  with  the  Chronicle. 

At  the  Examiner,  his  column  was 
called  “Baghdad-by-the-Bay”  with 
his  name  above  the  title.  Now  the  col¬ 
umn  is  simply  headed  “Herb  Caen.” 

Caen  recalled  that  about  a  year 
after  he  rejoined  the  Chronicle,  a  top 
Hearst  official  offered  him  a  Picasso 
painting,  a  Rolls  Royce  and  “any  sal¬ 
ary  within  reason”  if  he  would 
decamp  once  more  to  the  Examiner. 

“I  just  couldn’t  do  it,”  Caen  said. 
“I  felt  1  would  lose  my  credibility  with 
readers  if  I  changed  again.” 

The  columnist,  who  lives  on  San 
Francisco’s  smart  and  expensive 
Telegraph  Hill,  fended  off  questions 
about  his  current  salary,  revealing 
only  that  it  is  in  six  figures,  “the  low 
six  figures.” 

“Whatever  I’m  making  it’s  not 
enough,”  he  snapped.  “No  news¬ 
paperman  is  paid  enough.  I  do  make 
more  than  the  publisher,  but  nobody 
will  miss  him  if  he  takes  a  day  off.” 

Caen  also  has  income  from  lec¬ 
tures,  magazine  articles  and  his  10 
books,  including  “Herb  Caen’s  Guide 
to  San  Francisco.” 

But  despite  his  success  and  afflu¬ 
ence,  Caen  is  given  to  nostalgic  mus- 
ings  about  the  old  days  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 


“I  don’t  make  the  rounds  anymore 
the  way  I  used  to,”  he  noted.  “Most 
of  the  old  places  are  gone.  I  once 
would  go  to  eight  or  nine  places  a 
night.  All  the  hotels  had  big  bands  and 
top  entertainment.  Now  the  spots  are 
filled  with  kids  and  tourists.  I  can’t 
think  of  one  night  club  1  would  go  to 
today  to  pick  up  material.” 

Still,  Caen  manages  to  gather  a 
number  of  items  at  his  daily  lunches 
with  such  figures  as  Willie  Brown,  the 
powerful  State  Assembly  speaker. 
Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  and  other 
loc^  politicians. 

He  selects  his  favorite,  old-line 
restaurants  like  Jack’s,  Bardelli’s  or 
Trader  Vic’s,  where  the  best  tables 
are  reserved  for  him. 

Lately,  Caen  has  been  riding  city 
buses  to  get  closer  to  the  shifting  city 
and  its  tides  of  newcomers. 

“I  also  walk  around  a  lot,”  he  said. 
“I’m  still  trying  to  capture  the  feel  of 
the  city.  There  must  be  60  different 
ethnic  groups  here  now.  I  don’t  know 
these  people.  San  Francisco  used  to 
be  like  a  club  —  everybody  knew 
everybody  else.  With  the  big  Asian 
population  we  have  here  today,  it’s 
the  American  immigration  story  all 
over  again.  It’s  a  whole  new  area  for 
me.” 


Caen  recalled  that  about  a 
year  after  he  rejoined  the 
Chronicle,  a  top  Hearst 
official  offered  him  a 
Picasso  painting,  a  Rolls 
Royce  and  “any  salary 
within  reason”  If  he  would 
decamp  once  more  to  the 
Examiner. 


The  population  mix  does  not  appear 
to  have  reduced  Caen’s  readership, 
which  surveys  have  shown  as 
accounting  for  a  sizeable  portion  of 
the  Chronicle’s  circulation. 

“The  mail  is  mostly  nice  and  this 
bothers  me  because  there  should  be 
more  nasty  letters,”  he  remarked.  “A 
column  is  supposed  to  annoy  a  certain 
amount  of  readers.” 

For  many  readers,  mention  in  a 
Caen  column  is  a  memorable 
experience. 

“Don’t  tell  me  newspapers  are 
dead,”  he  declared.  “People  mount 
my  column  when  their  name  appears 
and  save  it  for  years.  1  will  meet  some¬ 
one  and  he  will  take  a  yellowed  clip  of 
the  column  from  his  wallet  and  say, 
‘Hey,  do  you  remember  when  you 
wrote  about  me?”' 

Asked  why  his  type  of  gossip  col¬ 
umn  continues  to  be  popular  when  it 


Heavenly  Daze 

SPRING  IS  ON  the  land.  Time  to  oil  up  Old 
Bess,  or  whatever  you  call  your  chariot,  Harriet, 
and  get  out  Into  the  countryside.  Here,  In  thte 
most  blessed  of  lands  and  climes,  the  country¬ 
side  is  near  at  hand.  Over  the  Gate  Bridge, 
through  the  Rainbow  Tunnel  and  there  you  are 
—  stuck  in  tiaffic.  Or,  conversely,  down  old 
Bayshore,  not  the  most  romantic  of  highways, 
and  there  you  are  —  stuck  in  Blood  Alley. 
Wasn't  that  killer  stretch  of  road  going  to  be 
bypassed  by  an  enlightened  State  Government? 
No  matter.  It's  exciting  to  Inch  along,  past  the 
roadside  stands  selling  Chokes  and  Cots  and 
Cukes  or  whatever  else  can  be  abbreviated,  past 
the  abandoned  service  stations  and  tired  old 
roadhouses,  past  the  railroad  tracks  where  sel¬ 
dom  now  is  heard  the  "Whoo-eeeee”  of  the 
blues  in  the  night. 

♦  ♦ 

V  c'alif''  -agazine  last 

'  •  Callfor- 
'son  Is 
•'Sl- 


has  faded  away  in  other  cities,  Caen 
reflected  a  few  seconds  before  reply¬ 
ing, 

“I  think  it’s  the  nature  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,”  he  observed.  “It’s  small 
enough  so  people  can  relate  to  a  gos¬ 
sip  column.  The  column  probably 
wouldn’t  work  in  other  places,  but 
San  Francisco  seems  to  lend  itself  to 
it.” 

For  five  weeks  each  year,  San 
Franciscans  must  get  through  life  with¬ 
out  Caen.  That’s  when  he  takes  his  va¬ 
cation,  usually  spending  it  in 
Europe. 

Married  and  divorced  three  times 
(“It  comes  out  exactly  even,”  he 
quipped),  the  columnist  said  he  is  cur¬ 
rently  dating  a  new  girlfriend  and  may 
try  marriage  a  fourth  time. 

“Why  not?”  he  asked. 

Caen  is  philosophical  about  the  fact 
that  his  column  will  come  to  an  end 
some  day.  But  he  displays  irritation  at 
the  idea  that  his  successor  will  adopt 
his  style  and  format. 

“If  there  is  some  kid  out  there  who 
can  write,  let  him  do  his  own  col¬ 
umn,”  he  suggested.  Meanwhile, 
Caen  said,  he  tries  to  put  his  pro¬ 
minence  into  perspective. 

Mentioning  that  the  Chronicle  syn¬ 
dicates  his  column  out  of  the  Bay 
Area,  he  recalled  meeting  an  editor  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  one  of  the 
subscribers. 

“Why  do  you  buy  a  San  Francisco 
column  for  Houston?”  Caen  asked. 

“It  makes  great  filler  stuff,”  the 
editor  replied.  “I  can  cut  it  any¬ 
place.” 

“Now  that  was  really  a  humbling 
experience,”  Caen  remarked. 
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Serious  about  New  York  City 

Long  Island  Newsday  to  open  editorial  offices  in  Manhattan 
as  it  moves  to  further  establish  a  presence  in  the  Big  Apple 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

This  June  Newsday  will  open  a  new 
editorial  office  in  midtown  Manhattan 
in  a  move  designed  to  further 
establish  itself  as  a  New  York  City 
newspaper. 

Executive  editor  Lou  Schwartz 
said  the  tabloid's  goal  is  to  position 
“New  York  Newsday”  between  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  city’s  two 
other  tabloids,  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  New  York  Post. 

Schwartz,  who  has  been  given 
special  responsibility  for  developing 
“New  York  Newsday,”  said  the 
office  at  Third  Av.  and  E.  49th  St.  on 
the  39th  floor  will  be  "the  com¬ 
puterized  central  location  for  our  en¬ 
tire  New  York  operation.” 

Schwartz  took  on  his  duties  after 
William  Mcllwain  left  his  post  as  New 
York  edition  editor  to  become  editor 
of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald- 
Tribune,  a  New  York  Times  Co. 
daily. 


“It  has  a  slightly  different 
feel  than  Long  Island 
Newsday,”  Schwartz  said. 
“It’s  designed  to  be  a  faster 
read.” 


Schwartz  said  one  of  his  specialties 
at  Newsday  is  the  development  of 
new  products.  He  remarked  that  in 
the  early  1970s  he  stepped  aside  from 
his  post  then  of  managing  editor  to 
concentrate  on  the  launching  of  the 
paper’s  Sunday  edition. 

Newsday  currently  has  about  45 
staffers  in  various  locations  around 
New  York,  Schwartz  said,  and  the 
new  office  will  enable  the  newspaper 
to  bring  them  all  under  one  roof. 

Although  the  New  York  edition  is 
sold  at  strategic  newsstand  locations 
in  Manhattan  and  in  a  couple  places  in 
Brooklyn,  the  bulk  of  its  50,000 
circulation,  including  all  of  its  home 
delivery,  is  in  Queens.  As  a  result,  the 
New  York  edition  has  tended  to  be 
viewed  as  a  Queens  paper  rather  than 
one  covering  the  entire  city.  (News- 
day’s  total  circulation  is  around 


513,000  daily  and  610,000  on  Sun¬ 
days.) 

There  is  a  “drift  towards  Queens” 
in  the  city  edition’s  coverage, 
Schwartz  conceded,  but  he  stated 
that  Newsday  has  “never  had  a 
Queens  edition.” 

“All  of  our  research  shows  what 
sells  in  Queens  is  New  York  City 
news.  They  work  in  Manhattan,  their 
mayor  is  in  Manhattan,  the  cultural 
center  is  there,”  he  commented. 

The  move  to  the  new  office  should 
further  dispell  edition's  identification 
with  Queens,  Schwartz  said.  “It’s 
going  to  show  we  have  already 
changed  the  emphasis.  We’re  in  there 
slugging  away  against  the  competi¬ 
tion.  Our  people  consider  themselves 
New  York  City  newspaper  men  and 
women.” 

He  added  that  as  Newsday  “gets  to 
know  the  market  better,”  it  will 
become  even  more  of  a  newspaper 
that  “reports  about  New  York  City 
life.” 

Reporters  in  the  New  York  bureau 
cover  the  city  for  all  of  Newsday's 
editions.  However,  the  city  edition  has 
a  separate  team  of  editors  who  put  the 
New  York  paper  together. 

“It  has  a  slightly  different  feel  than 
Long  Island  Newsday,”  Schwartz 
said.  “It’s  designed  to  be  a  faster 
read.” 

New  York  Newsday  also  has 
“toned  down”  its  crime  coverage  by 
“cutting  out  cheap  crime  stories,”  he 
continued.  “The  Post  and  the  News 
play  crime  too  heavily.  We  feel  we’re 
putting  in  city  news  that’s  significant 
and  relevant  and  covering  it  in  a  better 
way  than  they  are.” 

Although  Long  Island  Newsday 
delivers  a  morning  edition  to  news¬ 
stands  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk,  its  sub¬ 
scribers  continue  to  receive  their 
newspapers  in  the  afternoon.  The 
New  York  edition,  however,  is  entire¬ 
ly  a  morning  newspaper. 

Newsday  has  been  concentrating 
its  home  delivery  effort  in  Bayside, 
Queens,  and  recently  has  begun  a 
marketing  campaign  to  win  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  Forest  Hills  and  Kew  Gardens, 
two  fairly  affluent  Queens  neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

All  editions  of  Newsday  sell  on 
newsstands  for  30<5  daily  and  $1  Sun¬ 
day.  The  daily  newsstand  price  is  the 


same  as  the  city’s  three  other  news¬ 
papers’  and  the  Sunday  newsstand 
price  matches  the  News  and  Times. 
The  Post  does  not  publish  on  Sun¬ 
days. 

The  weekly  subscription  price  is 
$2.50  —  a  saving  of  3()<  —  and  that 
gives  Newsday  a  cost  advantage  over 
the  competition. 

Newsday  relies  on  its  own  carriers 
for  home  delivery,  while  the  other 
New  York  dailies  are  delivered  to 
homes  by  independent  route  dealers 
who  charge  subscribers  a  premium 
for  the  service.  The  News’  home 
delivery  price  is  around  $3  a  week, 
while  the  Times’  is  around  $4. 

“Home  delivery  made  Long  Island 
Newsday,  and  it’s  beginning  to  show 
in  Queens,”  Schwartz  said. 

Advertisers  are  beginning  to  notice 
the  New  York  edition  too. 

On  Friday,  April  6,  Gimbels  ran  a 
special  8-page  layout  that  appeared 
only  in  the  New  York  edition. 

“It’s  our  first  breakthrough,”  com¬ 
mented  Dave  Targe,  executive  vice 
president  and  head  of  marketing,  and 
he  said  the  layout  has  generated  “a  lot 
inquiries”  from  other  advertisers. 


New  York  advertisers 
who  are  not  used  to  full  run 
color  are  “responding 
pretty  well,”  Targe  added. 
The  real  selling  Job  is  with 
the  smaller  retailers  “who 
have  to  learn  how  to  use 
color  correctly.” 


The  New  York  edition  also  has  an 
advantage  over  the  other  city  dailies 
by  offering  advertisers  spot  and  full 
color,  Tarjge  said.  The  paper  has  also 
run  editorial  color  on  its  front  page  to 
generate  street  sales. 

Newsday’s  color  facilities  are  “lim¬ 
ited,’’  Targe  said,  but  will  be 
expanded. 

New  York  advertisers  who  are  not 
used  to  full  run  color  are  “responding 
pretty  well,”  Targe  added.  The  real 
selling  job  is  with  the  smaller  retailers 
“who  have  to  learn  how  to  use  color 
correctly.” _ 
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introducing 


;  '  ;  •  An  exciting  new  dimension  ;  '  > 

•  from  the  :  •  '  - 

Los  Angeles  Times^Washington  Post  News  Service 


Extra,  unduplicated. spot  and  feature  ^  ' 
coverage. of  the  Olympic  games  and  other  . 
major  sports  events,  trends  and  developments.  ^ 

'  featuring  scores  of.  expert  commentators, 
reporters  and  writers  from^  Newsday,  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  Denver  Post,  Hartford  Courant,  Starnford 
;  Advocate,  Everett  Herald,  Greenwich  Time,, 
Deutsche  Presse-Agentur,  Agence  France-Presse,' 
.  Washington  Post  and  Los  Angeles  Times.  ,  : 

.  *  For  details,  call  ;  .  .  -  ,  . 

‘  .  CarThornton  or  Doug 'Gripp  '  '  '  '  ' ' 

y-  •  ■  '  '  ■  LAT-WP  News  Service' 

.  \  - 1150  15th-  St.  NW  Washington,  DC  20071  '  7.- 

.  ;  .  '  (202)  334-6173'  '  V 
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Members  support  formula  change 

Associated  Press  newspapers,  in  a  spot  survey,  accept 
and  support  the  wire  service’s  new  method  of  assessment 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  Associated  Press’  decision  to 
change  from  a  population-based  rate 
formula  to  one  based  on  newspaper 
circulation  beginning  in  January, 
1985,  has  received  strong  support 


management . . .  Lockwood 
Greene  has  the  people,  facilities, 
and  over  a  century  and  a  half  of 
experience  designing  America’s 
workplace. 


from  the  news  cooperative’s  mem¬ 
bers.  a  ,spot  survey  by  E&P  found. 

Even  newspapers  whose  assess¬ 
ments  are  going  up  by  as  much  as  50% 
have  welcomed  the  change  in  the  way 
assessments  are  calculated,  saying 


what  every  client 
really  wants: 
a  totally  suitable, 
successful  project, 
completed  on  time 
and  within  budget. 


the  new  method  is  both  fair  and  equit¬ 
able. 

The  strongest  attraction  of  the  new 
system  to  editors  and  publishers  is 
that  they  are  at  last  able  to  figure  out 
what  everybody  else  is  paying.  Under 
the  old  population-based  method,  so 
many  “anomalies  and  aberrations” 
had  crept  in  that,  in  the  end,  nobody 
seemed  to  understand  how  assess¬ 
ments  were  made  or  why  similarly- 
sized  newspapers  could  end  up  pay¬ 
ing  vastly  dissimilar  rates. 

E&P  also  looked  into  charges  by 
AP’s  arch-rival.  United  Press 
International,  that  the  new  rate  struc¬ 
ture  was  implemented  specfically  to 
lower  AP  rates  to  small  newspapers, 
which  usually  can  afford  only  one 
wire  service,  therefore  placing  UPI  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage. 

Based  on  an  admittedly  small  sam¬ 
ple,  E&P  did  not  find  enough  evi¬ 
dence  to  substantiate  UPI’s  claims. 

“The  general  picture  under  the  old 
formula,”  explained  Frank  Batten, 
AP  chairman  and  chairman  of  Land¬ 
mark  Communications,  “was  that 
very  densely  populated  states  tended 
to  have  lower  rates  than  states  that 
were  sparsely  populated.” 

Batten  said  special  state  and 
regional  services  were  partly  to  blame 
for  the  “aberrations  and  anomalies” 
of  the  population-based  formula,  as 
were  the  “complexities”  of  setting 
assessments  for  newspapers  in 
interlocking  markets. 

Landmark’s  137,000  morning 
circulation  Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot 
and  92,000  p.m.  circulation  Ledger- 
Star,  were  among  those  AP  members 
whose  rates  went  down  somewhat. 
Batten  said,  “as  did  most  of  the  pap¬ 
ers  in  Virginia.” 

The  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and 
Daily  Advance,  with  43,000  combined 
morning  and  evening  circulation,  will 
see  their  AP  rates  decrease  under  the 
new  formula,  and  publisher  T.  George 
Washington  said  he  plans  to  “plow 
back  the  savings  into  our  repotting 
package”  by  either  upgrading  some 
existing  news  positions  or  adding  a 
new  one. 

Washington  said  he  would  not  use 
the  savings  to  add  UPI  because 
“we’re  not  big  enough  to  demand  a 
second  wire  service.” 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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lavery  Without 
Newspapers 


“With  newspapers,  there  is  sometimes 
disorder:  without  them,  there  is  always  slavery. 


—  Benjamin  Constant, 
19th  Century  French  Painter 


MORNING  ADVOCATE  STATE  TIMES  SUNDAY  ADVOCATE 

525  LAFAYETTE  STREET  BATON  ROUGE,  LOUISIANA  70821 
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An  in-depth  look  at  chain  ownership 


By  F.  Dennis  Hale 

What,  then,  is  the  truth  about  the  widely  feared  Thom¬ 
son  chain?  Does  it  really  suck  all  the  profit  it  can  from  its 
new  acquisitions  without  regard  for  journalistic  quality  or 
employee  morale?  Or  does  Thomson  simply  impose  long- 
needed  management  reforms  that  cause  resentment 
among  lazy  employees? 

Reporter  Jerry  Chaney  asked  those  three  questions  after 
visiting  Kokomo,  Indiana,  in  1982  to  examine  the  impact 
of  the  Thomson  chain  on  that  city. 

Chaney’s  in-depth  story  produced  as  many  questions  as 
answers.  Mixed  findings  dominate  the  research,  reportage 
and  debate  concerning  the  quality  of  chain  and 
independent  newspapers. _ 

See  related  story  on  page  76 

Reporters  and  editors  are  themselves  divided  on  the 
controversy. 

One  year  after  Thomson  bought  the  Kokomo  Tribune, 
the  editor  was  removed.  The  Thomson  publisher  said  the 
old  editor  was  insensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  local  people. 
The  departing  editor  said  that  powerful  people  in  Kokomo 
hoped  to  use  the  new  newspaper  ownership  to  reassert 
their  influence  over  the  news. 

Journalists  from  Texas  to  Alaska  both  defend  and 
criticize  chain  ownership. 

(Hale  is  a  journalism  teacher  at  Bowiing  Green  State 
University  in  Ohio.) 


Ben  Sargent,  editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Austin,  Texas, 
newspaper,  said  chain  ownership  improved  his  paper:  “A 
case  can  be  made  that  chain  ownership  can  render  a  paper 
more  independent  of  the  local  pressures  which  reduce 
most  small  and  medium-sized  dailies,  and  many  large 
ones,  to  anemic,  blithering  boosterism.” 


“Nobo^  wanted  to  talk  about  group 
ownership  because  whoever  in  the  room 
hadn't  already  been  bought  out  or  was 
currently  negotiating  was  waiting  — 
hoping  —  to  be  asked.” 


Investigative  reporter  Bob  Porterfield  contended  that 
the  Anchorage  Daily  News  ceased  being  a  “boat-rocker 
and  bush-shaker’’  after  it  was  purchased  by  a  California 
chain:  “They  say  they  want  to  build  advertising  before 
rocking  the  boat.  1  think  that  kind  of  philosophy  slips  over 
into  a  lot  of  these  chain  acquisitions.’’ 

(The  new  ownership  vehemently  denied  Porterfield’s 
allegation.) 

Meanwhile,  the  growth  of  chains  continues  unabated. 

By  1982,  155  chains  controlled  two-thirds  of  the  over 
1,700  dailies  in  the  United  States,  representing  72%  of 
weekday  circulation  and  75%  of  Sunday  circulation.  By 
1983,  26  “double  digit”  chains  controlled  10  or  more  dail- 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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Stan  Blossom^ 
Sun  Company 
district  engineer, 
with  his  son,  Tony, 
fishing  near 
Hillhouse  oil  rig 
ih  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel. 


SUN,  OIL  AND  THE  FISHERMAN'S  SON.  People  get  a  lot  of  fish  from  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel.  And  this  is  where  Sun  Company  gets  a  lot  of  oil— more 
than  three  million  barrels  a  year!  Around  here  oil  Is  our  business.  But  Sun  people 
like  Stan  Blossom  can  tell  you  it’s  not  our  only  concern. 

"I  work  for  Sun,  but  I  also  fish  In  these  waters.  And  I  want  my  son’s  genera¬ 
tion  to  fish  here  too.  That’s  why  precautions  like  our  containment  unit  are  so 
important.  In  case  of  a  spill,  it  would  quickly  surround  the  oil  and  help  pre¬ 
vent  damage. 

'This  Is  just  one  of  the  ways  we’re  helping  to  make  sure  there’ll  be  many  more 
years  of  fishing  around  here.” 

At  Sun,  we  think  putting  energy  back  into  the  environment  is  as  Important  as 
getting  it  out. 


Chains  are  selling  off  smaller  dailies 

Broker  says  a  ‘mini-trend’  may  be  underway 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

By  1972  the  Tucker  family  was 
ready  to  sell  the  Mount  Kisco  (N.Y.) 
Patent  Trader. 

Carl  Tucker,  who  founded  the 
twice-weekly  in  1956,  had  died  in 
1968,  and  his  wife  was  near  retirement 
age.  His  son  Carl  Jr.  was  still  in  col¬ 
lege  with  career  plans  undecided. 

Located  in  the  affluent  New  York 
City  suburbs  of  Westchester  County, 
the  22,000-circulation  Patent  Trader 
was  a  tempting  acquisition  for  a  chain . 


And  soon  enough,  a  chain.  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga. -based  Morris  Newspaper 
Co^.,  did  acquire  the  Patent  Trader 
as  its  first  newspaper  in  the  North¬ 
east. 

But  last  July,  after  an  unsucessful 
11 -year  attempt  to  make  the  paper 
competitive  as  a  daily,  Morris  sold  the 
paper  —  to  the  founder’s  son,  Carl 
Tucker  Jr.,  and  another  Mt.  Kisco  na¬ 
tive. 

The  Patent  Trader’s  change  from 
chain  ownership  back  to  private 
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individuals  is  no  longer  an  unusual 
occurence,  newspaper  brokers  say. 

In  fact,  they  say,  among  lower- 
circulation  dailies  and  weeklies  there 
is  a  small  —  but  growing  —  trend 
away  from  chains  and  back  to  so- 
called  Mom  &  Pop  ownerships. 

“I’d  call  it  a  ‘mini-trend,’  but  I 
think  it’s  going  to  be  a  lot  bigger  in  the 
future.  The  penduluum  is  swinging 
back  to  the  individual,’’  said  broker 
Robert  N.  Bolitho  of  Krehbiel- 
Bolitho  Newspaper  Service  Inc. 

Brokers  add  that  Mom  &  Pop  is  a 
poor  name  for  this  new  breed  of  small 
newspaper  buyers. 

“I  think  the  term  ‘Mom&Pop’  is  a 
misnomer,’’  Rochester,  N.Y.  broker 
Richard  L.  Hare  said.  “What  they  are 
are  entrepreneurs.” 

And  they  are  entrepreneurs  who 
apparently  are  not  content  to  remain 
simply  a  small-town  publisher. 

Increasingly,  brokers  say,  the  new 
private  buyers  are  more  sophisticated 
about  business  and  are  starting  their 
own  small  chains. 

“It’s  not  so  much  chains  selling  to 
the  private  individual,  we  sell  more  to 
people  who  are  trying  to  start  a  chain 
or  already  have  two  or  three  papers,” 
Alabama  broker  Wayne  Chancey 
said. 

In  an  informal  survey  of  brokers, 
£■<6/*  found  that  this  trend  from  chains 
to  private  ownership  is  most  pro- 
nouced  in  newspapers  under  10,000 
circulation,  which  chains  are 
increasingly  eager  to  unload. 

“I’ve  never  had  so  many  groups 
asking  me  to  handle  their  newspap¬ 
ers,”  Bolitho  said. 

The  primary  reason  is  that  chains 
are  finding  it  harder  and  harder  to  find 
competent  managers  whose  salaries 
don’t  eat  up  a  small  paper’s  low  profit 
margin. 

“They  want  to  get  rid  of  the  smaller 
papers,  it’s  just  not  worth  the  effort,” 
Tennessee  broker  Milton  Q.  Ford 
said. 

“Generally  your  chains  will  want  a 
net  of  at  least  $30,000  to  $40,000 
before  they  will  put  a  manager  in  it,” 
Columbus,  Ohio  broker  James  A. 
Martin  said. 

Martin  also  notes  that  chains  shy 
away  from  competitive  situations, 
and  an  increasing  number  of  small 
newspapers  are  facing  aggressive 
(Continued  on  page  58)  _ 
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You  can’t  heat  the  tHew  from  a  newspaper  that’s 
on  a  roll. 

For  editors  at  The  Orlando  Sentinel,  th^S^^ng 
scenery  has  been  magn^ent  —  if  a  bit  blurred. 

Crossroads  like  a  $40  million  offset  pro4yction 
center.  A  new  nSme  ar^  design.  Netv  bureaus  in 
Miami,  Atlanta  and  Inroad.  BigJncreaseS  in  space  for, 
hews.  The  fastesPgfOiving  circulation  in  the  Soutb^t 
Recognition  came  aboard  injts  most  welcome 
i  form: positive^reader  response.  Sentinel-sponsored  ^ 
Belden  researclPproduced  the  best  news  about.  ' 
credtbiUty  this  industry  has  seen  for 

This  and  ntore  in  three  short  years.  ' ; 

For  tho^htclined  to  noticCijsuch  things,  that’s 
lot  ofgrow^  covered  in  a  hurry.  And  it’s  anipj^ 
"proof  that  the  Newspaper  In 
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A  matter  of  ethics 

Reporters  and  editors  discuss  ethics  codes,  source  motivation 
and  by  how  much  iengthy  investigative  pieces  shouid  be  cut 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  packed  Yale  University  lecture 
halls  were  a  testament  that  journalists 
are  growing  ever  more  concerned 
with  the  ethics  of  their  profession. 

Over  200  of  them  attended  an  April 
14  seminar  on  the  ethics  of 
investigative  reporting.  The  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  and  the  Radio  and  Televi¬ 
sion  News  Diretors  Association  spon¬ 
sored  the  event. 

James  Ragsdale,  editor  of  New 
Bedford  Standard  Times,  noted  that 
when  he  started  working  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist  in  the  1950s,  he  couldn’t  recall 
ever  having  a  conversation  about 
ethics. 

“Times  are  changing,  with  the 
public  demanding  that  journalists 
behave  a  certain  way  that  at  least  has 
the  appearance  of  being  beyond  re¬ 
proach,’’  he  said.  “If  one  of  us 
behaves  in  a  way  that  is  somewhat 
embarrassing,  I  believe  that 
underscores  to  the  public  how  they 
think  we  all  behave.” 

Ragsdale  reminded  his  audience 
that  “reporters  are  getting  fired  today 
for  violations  of  codes  of  ethics”  and 
referred  specifically  to  the  Wall  Street 


Journal’s  dismissal  of  R.  Foster 
Winans  for  alledgedly  leaking  sensi¬ 
tive  information  about  companies  in 
advance  of  publication. 

In  addition  to  “well  established” 
ethical  rules  such  as  “no  free  travel, 
no  free  tickets,”  Ragsdale  told  the 
gathering  that  he  sees  greater  ethical 
restrictions  on  journalists  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

He  noted  that  many  newspapers 
already  place  restrictions  on  jour¬ 
nalists’  personal  behavior  and  the 
groups  they  can  join.  He  added  that 
his  newspaper  group,  Dow  Jones/ 
Ottaway,  even  limits  the  stocks  jour¬ 
nalists  can  buy  and  when  they  can  buy 
and  sell  them. 

“We  must  wait  one  week  until  after 
any  development  about  that  stock  in 
the  newsroom,”  he  said. 

The  Standard  Times  is  “tightening 
up”  on  its  ethical  codes  for  reporters, 
especially  in  the  use  of  anonymous 
sources  and  the  “method  of  obtaining 
documents,”  Ragsdale  said.  “We 
care  a  great  deal  if  those  documents 
were  stolen.” 

Ragsdale  pointed  out  several  areas 
in  reporting  which  are  coming  under 
closer  ethical  scrutiny,  although 


definitive  answers  may  not  exist. 

Is  it  all  right,  he  asked,  to  tape  rec¬ 
ord  without  telling  someone,  to 
eavesdrop  on  a  government  group  or 
on  a  private  citizen  or  group,  or  to  not 
identify  yourself  as  a  reporter  “for 
fear  your  source  will  clam  up?” 

Ragsdale  also  wondered  if  a  repor¬ 
ter  has  a  responsibility  to  “warn  a 
person  not  familiar  with  the  press  that 
what  he  is  about  to  say  will  have 
severe  consequences  on  his  life?” 

The  seminar  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  debating  whether  it  is  important 
to  print  someone’s  motives  in  leaking 
a  document  or  whether  the  content  of 
the  documents  alone  is  “the  critical 
issue.” 

“Sometimes  the  motivation  is  more 
important,”  stated  Laurence  Cohen, 
a  former  Hartford  Courant  reporter 
who  now  works  for  the  Hartford 
Insurance  Group. 

Betsy  Ashton,  consumer  affairs 
reporter  for  WCBS-tv,  New  York,  re- 
c^led  doing  a  story  on  the  possible 
dangers  of  the  sweetener  aspartame 
in  which  a  professor  at  Arizona  State 
University  was  a  key  source. 

She  later  learned  that  the  Securites 
and  Exchange  Commission  was 
investigating  the  man  for  investing  in 
“put”  options  in  G.  D.  Searle,  aspar¬ 
tame’s  manufacturer,  around  the  time 
of  the  interview.  People  who  invest  in 
put  options  make  money  if  a  stock 
declines  in  price. 

“You  don’t  always  know  the 
motivation”  for  a  source’s  talking, 
she  said. 

Jonathan  Hall,  investigative  repor¬ 
ter  for  the  Jackson  Newspapers,  New 
Haven,  was  another  who  believed  it  is 
important  to  know  a  source’s  motiva¬ 
tion. 

“It  may  not  affect  what  you  write, 
but  you  don’t  want  to  be  surprised 
after  the  fact,”  he  said,  adding: 
“Nobody  has  the  whole  story,  and 
everybody  has  an  ax  (to  grind).” 

Don  Harrison,  managing  editor  of 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  com¬ 
mented  that  “people  with  personal 
axes  to  grind  are  a  good  first  line  of 
offense,  but  it’s  poor  journalism  to 
just  go  with  what  they  tell  you.” 

While  Ragsdale  is  among  those  who 
believe  in  a  formal  code  of  ethics 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Independent  daily  newspaper  owners  are  turning  to  PAGE, 
Publishers  Associated  to  (jain  ^onomy.  We  hope,  while  you’re  in 
Montreal,  you’ll  turn  to  PAGE.  The  ANPA  convention  will  give  us 
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Paul  Gk)ldbergerand 
John  Noble  Wilford 
of  The  New'XbrkTimes 
win  Pulitzer  Prizes  for 


1984 


1918  The  New  York  Times,  "for  the 
most  dismterested  and  meritorious 
public  service  rendered  by  an  American 
newspaper”— complete  and  accurate 
coverage  of  the  news  of  the  war. 

1923  Alva  Johnston,  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  of  scientific  news. 

1926  Edward  M.  Kingsbury,  for  the 
most  distinguished  editorial  of  the 
year,  on  the  Hundred  Neediest  Cases. 

1930  Russell  Owen,  for  graphic  news 
dispatches  from  the  Byrd  Antarctic 
Expedition. 

1932  Walter  Duranty,  for  dispaa- 
sionate  interpretative  reporting  of  the 
news  from  Russia. 

1934  Frederick  T.  Birchall,  for 

unbiased  reporting  of  the  news  from 
Germany. 

1935  Arthur  Krock,  for  diatin- 
guished  correspondence,  impartial  and 
analytical  Wasnington  coverage. 

1936  Lauren  D.  Lyman,  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting;  a  world  beat  on  the 
departure  of  the  Lindberghs  for 
England. 

1937  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick,  for 
distinguished  foreign  corre^ndence: 
dispatoies  and  special  articles 

^  from  Europe. 

V  1937  William  L.  Laurence,  for 
distinguished  reportiiu  of  the  Tercen- 
V.  tenanr  Celebration  at  Harvard,  shared 
with  four  other  reporters. 

1938  Arthur  Krock,  for  diatin- 
gu^ed  Washington  correspondence. 

1940  Otto  D.  Toliachus,  for  articlae 
from  Berlin  explaining  the  economic 
and  ideological  backg^und  of  war- 
engaged  Germany. 

194 1  The  New  York  Times,  special 
citation  “for  the  public  education 
value  of  its  foreign  news  reports, 
exemplified  by  its  scope,  b^  its  excel¬ 
lence  of  writing,  presentation  and 
supplemental'  background  informa¬ 
tion,  illustration  and  mterpretation.’’ 

1942  Louis  Stark,  for  distinguished 
reporting  of  important  labor  stories. 

1943  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  for  a 
series  of  articles  reporting  a  tour  of 
the  Pacific  battle  areas. 

1944  The  New  York  Times,  ‘Yor  the 
most  disinterested  and  maritorious 
service  rendered  by  an  American 
newspaper"— a  survey  of  the  teaching 
of  American  history. 

1946  James  B.  Raatoiu  for  news 
dispatches  and  interpretive  articles 
on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Security 
Conference. 

1946  Amaldo  Corteai,  for  distin- 
suished  correspondence  from 
Buenos  Aires. 


1946  William  L.  Laurence,  for  hia 
eyewitness  account  of  the  atomic 
bombing  of  Nagasaki  and  articles  on 
the  atomic  bomb. 

1947  Brooks  Atkinson,  for  a  distin¬ 
guished  series  of  artklea  on  Russia. 

1949  C.P.Triiaa^  for  “consistent 
excellence  in  covering  the  national 
scene  from  Washington!' 

1950  Meyer  Ber«r  ,  for  "a  distin¬ 
guished  example  of  local  reporting'— 
an  article  on  the  killing  of  13  people  by 
a  berserk  gunman. 

1951  Arthur  Krock,  a  ipe<^ 
commendation  for  his  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  with  President  Triinian  as  "the 
outstanding  instance  of  national 
reporting  in  I960!’ 

1961  Cyrus  L.  Sulxberger,  spe<^ 
citation  for  exclusive  interview  with 
Archbishop  Stepinac  of  Yugoslavia. 

1962  Anthony  H.  Leviaro,  for 
distinguished  reporting  on  nationsJ 
affairs. 

1953  The  New  York  Times,  special 
citation  for  its  Sunday  Review  of  the 
Week  Section,  which  'Tor  17  years  has 
brought  enlightenment  and  intelligent 
commentary  to  its  readers!’ 

1965  Harrison  E.  Salisbi^,  for  a 
aeries  of  articles  baaed  on  his  six  years 
in  Russia. 

1965  Arthur  Krock,  a  special 
citation  for  distinguished  correspond¬ 
ence  trom  Washington. 

1966  Arthur  Daley,  for  his  sports 
column,  "Sports  of 'The  Timas. 

1967  Jamas  B.Reaton,  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  fimm  Washington. 

1958  The  New  York  Times,  for  its 
distinguished  coverage  of  foreign 
news. 

1960  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  for  perceptive 
and  authoritative  reporting 
from  Poland. 

1963  Anthony  Lewis,  for  his  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  of  the  proceedings 
of  tile  United  States  Supreme  Court 

1964  David  Halberstam,  for  his 
distinguished  reporting  from 
South  Vietnam. 

1968  J.  Anthony  Lukaa,  for  "a 
distinguiahed  example  of  local 
reporting’’— an  artiue  on  a 
murdered  18-ysar-old  girl  and 
the  two  different  lives  aha  led. 

1970  Ada  Louise  Huxtabls,  archi¬ 
tecture  critic,  for  distinguiahed 
criticism. 

1971  Harold  C.  Schonberg,  musk 
critic,  for  distinguiahed  critionn. 


1972  The  New  York  Times,  "for  a 
distinguiahed  example  of  mnitorfous 
public  service  by  a  nawjqiaper  through 
the  use  of  its  journalistic  raaourcas" 

— publkatioo  of  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

1973  Max  Frenkel,  for  hia  coverage 
of  President  Nixon’s  visit  to  Chin^ 

a  distinguished  example  of  reporting  on 
international  aflkirs. 

1974  Hedrick  Smith,  for  his  coverage 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1973,  a 
distinguiahed  example  of  reporting 

of  foreign  affairs. 

1976  Sydney  H.Schanberg,  far  hia 
coverage  of  the  fall  of  Cambodia, 
a  disti^uishad  example  of  repoiting 
on  foreign  affairs. 

1976  Walter  W.  ("Red”)  Smith,  for 
hia  Sports  of  The  Tiinee  column,  an 
exainpla  of  distinguiahed  critidain. 

1978  Henry  Kamm,  chief  Asian 
diplomatic  correspondent,  for  calling 
attention  to  the  pli^t  of  Indochinese 
refiige^  an  outstanding  example  of 
reporting  on  foreign  afaira. 

1978  Walter  Kerr,  Sunday  dranu 

critic,  for  an  outstanding 
example  of  distinguiahed  critieism. 

1978  William  Safire,  Op-Ed  Page 
columnist,  for  his  cohunns  on  the 
Bert  Lance  affair,  an  exampls 

of  distinguiahed  commentary. 

1979  Russell  Baker,  for  hie 
‘'Obaarvar”  column,  an  example  of 
distinguiahed  commentary. 

1981  Dave  Anderson,  for  hia  Sports 
of  The  Timas  colurrm.  An  example  of 
distinguiahed  commentary. 

1981  John  M.Crawdaon,  for  hia 
coverage  of  illegal  aliena  and 
immigration.  A  distinguished  example 
of  reporting  on  nationid  affaire. 

1982  John  Damton,  bureau  chieC 
Warsaw,  for  his  coverage  of 

the  crisia  in  Poland.  A  distinguiahed 
example  of  international  reporting. 

1982  Jack  Roemthal,  deputy 
editorial  page  editor.  A  dis¬ 
tinguished  exampls  of  editorial 
page  writing. 

1983  Thomas  L.  Friedman,  for  his 
coverage  of  the  war  in  Lebanon.  A 
distinguiahed  example  of  international 
reporting. 

1983  Nan  Robertson,  for  her  article 
in  The  New  York  Times  Magasine 

on  her  experience  with  toxk  shock 
syndrome.  A  distinguished  example 
feature  writing. 

1984  Paul  Goldberger,  architecture 
critic,  for  distinguish^  ^tidsm. 

1984  John  Noble  Wilford  for 

reporting  on  a  wide  variety  of  scientific 
topics  of  national  importance. 


jjorkShne^  and  members  of  its  staff  have  won 
54  Pulitzer  awards.  More  than  any  other  newspc^)er. 
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Courting  Hispanic  readers 

Miami  newspapers  court  Hispanics  with  probabiy 
more  intensity  than  in  any  other  American  city 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Miami  newspapers  are  courting 
Hispanic  readers  with  probably  more 
intensity  than  in  any  other  American 
city. 

The  Miami  Herald  targets  Hispa¬ 
nics  with  a  unique  two-section  Span- 
ish-language  supplement  called  El 
Herald. 


The  weekday  supplement,  often 
running  more  than  20  pages,  mixes 
translated  articles  from  the  regular 
Herald  with  additional  news  from 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

For  its  part,  Diario  Las  Americas, 
the  30-year-old  Spanish-language  dai¬ 
ly,  offers  it  own  extensive  coverage  of 
Latin  American  political  news  —  as 
well  as  news  of  Cuban  Kiwanis  Club 
dinners.  Sweet  Fifteen  parties  and 
high  school  sports. 


And  throughout  Dade  County, 
Spanish-language  shoppers  and 
weeklies  —  known  as  “periodicitos” 
(“little  papers”)  —  make  continuing, 
if  so  far  ineffective,  efforts  to  cut  into 
the  market  share  of  the  two  dailies. 

One  reason  for  this  interest  in 
Hispanic  readers,  of  course,  is  the 
rapid  demographic  transformation  of 
the  Miami  area. 

In  1960,  Hispanics  comprised  just 


Destacan  la  Necesklad  de  la  Ayuda  Militar 
Y  Economk^  de  los  EE.UU.  para  El  Salvador 


DiarioLas  Americas 


Captura  el  Challenger  al  Satelite  Max 


No  Cteen  que  se  Disparen  los 
Intereses  Bancarios  en  EE.UU. 


5%  of  the  Miami  market.  By  1970  that 
percentage  had  quadrupled,  and  by 
last  year,  Dade  County’s  785,100 
Hispanic  residents  represented  42% 
of  the  county  population. 

In  particular  cities,  Hispanics  are 
even  more  dominant,  comprising  56% 
of  Miami’s  population,  74%  of 
Hialeah’s  and  81%  of  Sweetwater’s. 

It  is  a  population  growth  that  could 
not  help  but  change  Miami  newspap¬ 
ers. 

“A  number  of  years  ago  you  would 
have  had  a  reporter  who  was  your 


One  reason  for  this 
interest  in  Hispanic  readers, 
of  course,  is  the  rapid 
demographic 

transformation  of  the  Miami 
area. 


‘Hispanic  reporter.’  Now  Hispanics 
make  up  such  a  large  percentage  of 
Dade  County’s  population  that  they 
permeate  the  coverage,”  said  Mike 
Baxter,  the  assistant  managing  editor 
for  news,  who  oversees  El  Herald. 

But  it  is  not  population  figures 
alone  which  account  for  the 
attractiveness  of  the  Miami  Hispanic 
market,  says  Diario  Las  Americas 
advertising  director  Enrique  J.  Perez. 

“The  Hispanic  market  in  Miami  is 
very,  very  affluent  —  more  affluent 
than  the  country  as  a  whole,”  he  told 
E&P. 

The  average  annual  family  income 
of  the  Miami  area  Hispanics,  who  are 
overwhelmingly  Cuban,  is  $22,356. 

That’s  dramatically  higher  than 
income  averages  for  Hispanics  in 
other  areas,  and  is  slightly  higher  than 
the  U.S.  national  household  income 
average  of  $22,151. 

“The  reason  for  the  difference  is 
simple,”  Diario’s  Perez  said. 

“The  Mexicans  in  California  or  the 
Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  came  for 
economic  reasons  .  .  .  they  were  pre¬ 
cisely  the  people  who  didn’t  make  it  in 
their  homeland. 

“But  the  Cubans  who  had  to  leave 
for  political  reasons  —  they  were  the 
ones  who  had  made  it.  They  were  the 
attorneys,  the  doctors,  the  business¬ 
men.” 

While  they  did  not  arrive  in  the 


U.S.  with  money,  Perez  notes,  these 
Cubans  did  arrive  with  education  and 
business  skills  that  have  made  them 
wealthy  in  the  20  years  since  Fidel 
Castro’s  revolution. 

According  to  a  marketing  study 
conducted  for  Diario,  slightly  more 
than  half  of  its  head-of-household 
readers  have  college  degrees,  and 
54%  are  either  professionals  or  busi¬ 
nessmen. 

Diario  readers  have  an  average 
household  income  of  $27,342,  the 
paper  claims. 

It’s  much  the  same  situation  at  the 
Miami  Herald,  says  general  manager 
and  advertising  director  John 
Kosanke. 

“All  the  indications  we  have  show 
that  (the  Hispanic  market)  very  much 
parallels  our  Anglo  readers,”  he  said. 

While  El  Herald  and  Diario  target 
the  same  readers  and  advertisers, 
both  papers  claim  they  are  not  true 
competitors. 

“El  Miami  Herald  was  introduced 
in  1976  to  reach  out  to  the  Latin  com¬ 
munity.  It  was  not  our  objective  to 
compete  (for  Diario  readers  and 
advertisers),”  he  said. 

At  Diario,  ad  director  Perez  agrees 
his  paper  is  not  in  competition  with 
(Continued  on  page  105) 
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How  to  curb  libel  suits 

Law  professor  recommends  legislation  aimed  at  making 
libel  law  fairer  to  both  plaintiffs  and  defendants 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  Stanford  University  law  pro¬ 
fessor  is  recommending  state  legisla¬ 
tion  to  curb  the  rising  tide  of  libel  ac¬ 
tions  against  media  defendants. 

Marc  Franklin,  a  media  law  expert, 
claims  that,  within  the  last  few  years, 
juries  have  awarded  more  money  to 
libel  plaintiffs  than  to  persons 
affected  by  incompetent  doctors  or 
faulty  products. 

“Everyone  is  a  loser  under  current 
libel  laws  and  money  is  the  root  cause 
of  the  problem,”  Franklin  asserts  in  a 
paper  being  prepared  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  San  Francisco  Law  Review. 

At  the  same  time,  Franklin  is  sharp¬ 
ly  critical  of  newspapers  for  asserted- 
ly  not  being  forthright  about  their  mis¬ 
takes,  accusing  them  of  taking  refuge 
in  New  York  Times  vs.  Sullivan  to 
avoid  admitting  errors. 

Franklin  noted  that  a  recent  study 
by  the  Libel  Defense  Resource  Cen¬ 


ter  disclosed  that  the  average  award  in 
80  cases  that  went  to  a  verdict 
between  1980  and  1983  was  nearly 
$2.2  million. 

Three  decades  ago,  he  recalls, 
awards  tended  to  be  in  the  $10,000 
range. 

Juries,  Franklin  notes,  are  deciding 
for  the  plaintiffs  in  85%  to  90%  of  the 
suits.  Although  most  of  them  are 
being  overturned  on  appeal,  these 
decisions  often  come  after  five  years 
of  litigation  and  huge  legal  fees,  he 
points  out. 

According  to  Franklin,  recent  big 
awards  and  their  attendant  publicity 
are  having  a  chilling  effect  on  the 
press,  particularly  small  newspapers, 
which  may  not  have  sufficient 
insurance  to  fight  a  libel  action. 

The  professor,  who  teaches  media 
law  suggests  the  following  legislative 
reforms: 

•Require  a  person  suing  for  dam¬ 
ages  to  prove  that  any  error  or  false 


statement  published  about  that 
individual  was  published  with  “actual 
malice.” 

Franklin  says  that  malice,  as 
defined  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
includes  both  intentional  use  of  false¬ 
hood  and  the  use  of  a  falsehood  with 
reckless  disregard  for  its  accuracy.  In 
most  cases,  juries  have  voted  for  a 
“malice”  libel  award  on  the  basis  of 
reckless  disregard. 

•Abolish  any  award  for  punitive 
damages. 

•Alternatively,  allow  the  plaintiff 
to  bring  a  restoration  action  to  obtain 
a  court  judgment  that  his  or  her 
reputation  had  been  falsely  damaged. 
No  fault  need  be  shown. 

•Require  the  losing  party  to  pay  the 
other’s  attorney’s  fees,  whether  for 
damages  or  restoration. 

Franklin  contends  that  few  people 
are  happy  with  the  state  of  today’s 
libel  law,  especially  the  media. 

New  York  Times  vs.  Sullivan  was 
not  the  “godsend”  the  media  thought 
it  would  be  and  it  was  not  as  bad  as 
plaintiffs  thought  it  would  be,  he 
continues. 

“The  plaintiffs  are  getting  falsely 
defamed  way  more  than  they  can  win 
in  court,”  Franklin  claims. 
“Defendants — i.e.,  the  media — are 
claiming  this  system  is  a  catastrophe, 
that  they  are  frightened,  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  ‘chilling  effect’  on  their  news 
coverage,  that  it  is  costing  them  enor¬ 
mous  money  and  that  the  lawyers  are 
getting  rich. 

“Everybody  is  right.  The  plaintiffs 
are  right,  the  defendants  are  right. 
The  public  isn’t  getting  anything  out 
of  this  either,  because  we  are  getting  a 
chilled  press  and  we  don’t  know  when 
stories  are  true  and  when  they  are 
not.” 

His  proposed  legislation  would 
make  it  easier  for  a  plaintiff  to  get  his 
or  her  reputation  back  if  the  news¬ 
paper  had  been  wrong,  Franklin 
states. 

He  adds  that  the  awarding  of  puni¬ 
tive  damages  only  creates  First 
Amendment  questions. 

“The  idea  of  using  damages  as  a 
punishment  for  exercise  of  speech, 
even  reckless  exercise  of  speech, 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  dubious,” 
Franklin  observes.  Certain  groups 
have  become  “quite  powerful,”  filing 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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Family  Weekly 
throws  light  on  the 
political  realities 
behind  campaign 
rhetoric. 

Exclusively  in 
Family  Weekly, 
Pulitzer  Prize- winning 
historian  James  Mac¬ 
Gregor  Bums  explores 
what’s  wrong  with  the 
primary  S5^tem.  And 
what  Americans  can  do 
to  right  it. 


Family  Weekly  has  more 
clout  where  it  counts,  with  25 
million  adult  readers  in  Nielsen 
B,  C  and  suburban  A  counties. 

The  fact  is,  the  areas  where 
Family  Weekly  is  strongest  can 
now  elect  a  president,  regard¬ 


less  of  how  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  votes. 

Could  your  next  product 
campaign  hit  home  better 
anywhere  else? 

Family  Weekly. 

The  Sunday  thafs  full  of  surprises. 


MEDIA  LAW  TODAY 


Reporters  and  criminal  trespass 


By  Jack  C.  Landau 

Based  on  a  number  of  recent  court 
rulings,  there  is  a  strong  First  Amend¬ 
ment  argument  to  be  made  that 
reporters  and  photographers  cannot 
be  convicted  of  criminal  trespass 
when  they  follow  a  news  event  onto 
private  non-residential  land,  even  if 
the  land  is  fenced  or  posted. 

As  long  as  reporters  go  along  only 
as  passive  observers  and  do  not  dam¬ 
age  the  property  or  interfere  with  its 
use,  they  would  seem  to  have  a  strong 
right  to  cover  such  events  as  political 
demonstrations,  picketing,  and  major 
fire  and  police  department  actions 
which  occur  on  private  property. 

It  may  seem  like  legal  heresy  to 
suggest  that  private  property  is  not 
sancrosanct  from  all  intruders 
unwanted  by  the  landowner  including' ' 
police  reporters  and  other  press  peo¬ 
ple.  , 

(Landau  is  an  attorney-reporter  who  is  ^ 
executive  director  of  the  Reporters* 
Committee  for  Freedom  Of  The  Press 
and  Supreme  Court  reporter  for  the 
Newhouse  Newspapers.) 


But  in  the  last  decade,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  and  other  courts  have 
been  cutting  down  the  privacy  rights 
of  landowners  at  least  in  regard  to 
fields,  pastures  and  other  land  not 
closely  connected  to  a  residence  or 
home. 

And  frequently,  the  public  interest 
in  obtaining  information  has  been  the 
justification  for  overriding  privacy 
and  trespass  theories. 

This  has  included  overruling  a 
landowner’s  privacy  rights: 

•When  police  trespass  on  a  posted 
pasture  without  a  warrant  to  search 
for  contraband; 

•When  environmental  officials  tres¬ 
pass  in  a  field  without  a  warrant  to 
obtain  air  quality  samples; 

•When  private  pamphleteers  tres¬ 
pass  in  a  shopping  center  to  distribute 
political  literature; 

•When  uninvited  political  orators 
go  door  to  door  to  harangue  and  col¬ 
lect  money; 

•When  immigration  officials  raid  a 
private  factory,  sealing  off  all  exits 
and  detaining  employees  without  a 
warrant; 


Newspaper’s  best-kept 
secret? 
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•When  social  workers,  ministers 
and  lawyers  trespass  on  farms  in 
order  to  inspect  the  living  conditions 
of  migrant  workers;  and 

•When  political  orators  trespass  on 
a  private  university  campus  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  leave  when  asked. 

In  each  case,  the  courts  say  that  the 
landowner  does  have  a  privacy  right 
to  protect  himself  from  unwanted 
intrusion.  But  that  this  right  is  “de 
minimus”  orminimalwhenfaced  with: 

•The  right  of  the  government  to 
obtain  contraband  without  a  warrant; 
or 

•The  right  of  the  government  to 
search  for  illegal  aliens  without  a  war¬ 
rant;  or 

•The  right  of  the  public  to  be 
assured  that  migrant  workers  are 
being  treated  fairly;  or 

•The  right  of  the  public  to  have  poli¬ 
tical  information  on  campuses,  in 
shopping  centers  and  at  their  front 
doors. 

For  example,  recently,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  allowed  surprise  and 
warrantless  raids  on  posted  pastures. 
Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell,  who  wrote 
the  decision,  said  there  is  no  strong 
“expectation  of  privacy”  in  lands  not 
connected  to  residences. 

He  added;  “The  inquiry  that  must 
be  made  is  whether  the  government’s 
intrusion  infringes  on  the  personal 
and  societal  interests  protected  by  the 
Fourth  Amendment.” 

He  noted  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  intrusion  by  the  government 
for  law  enforcement  and  intrusion  by 
private  trespassers.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  basic  premise  of 
how  much  privacy  the  landowner 
could  expect  would  be  much  different 
in  a  press  case. 

Perhaps  the  conflict  is  best  shown 
by  one  recent  case  filed  at  the 
Supreme  Court.  About  400 
demonstrators  broke  down  a  fence  on 
a  large  pasture  owned  by  a  power 
company  at  Black  Fox,  Oklahoma, 
several  years  ago.  They  were  demon¬ 
strating  against  the  construction  of  a 
nuclear  power  plant. 

About  a  dozen  reporters  followed 
the  demonstrators  onto  the  land  own¬ 
ed  by  the  power  company  and  quietly 
observed  events,  including  a  fracas 
between  police  and  the  protestors, 
who  were  arrested  for  trespassing. 

Eight  reporters  were  also  arrested 
for  trespassing.  The  Oklahoma 
courts,  adhering  to  the  declining 
theory  of  total  landowner  privacy, 
upheld  their  convictions.  It  used  the 

(Continued  on  page  124) 
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The  Arkansas 
Democrat’s  Sunday 
circulation  is  up  48%  in 
the  past  five  years  to 
an  all  time  high  of 
142,970*. 

Of  this  total,  123,520 
is  in  the  26  county  City 
and  Retail  Trade  Zone, 
the  highest  circulation 
of  any  Little  Rock  paper 
in  history. 

More  and  more 
Arkansans  are  turning 
to  the  Democrat  for 
more  news,  more  ads, 
and  more  pages  every 
Sunday. 
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"ARKANSAS’  LARGEST  AND  BEST  NEWSPAPER" 


Competition  has  benefited  Daiias  daiiies 


By  Michael  L.  Graczyk 

Associated  Press 

The  war  among  newspapers  in  the 
Dallas  area  has  been  good  for  journal¬ 
ism  in  general  and  particularly  good 
for  journalism  in  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth,  executives  of  the  three  major 
newspapers  said. 

“We’re  practicing  the  kind  of  jour¬ 
nalism  the  rest  of  the  country  is  look¬ 
ing  for,”  Will  Jarrett,  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  editor  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  said  in  a  panel  discussion  dur¬ 
ing  The  Texas  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  convention. 

“It’s  been  terrific  for  journalism  in 
Dallas-Fort  Worth,”  said  Ralph  Lan- 
ger,  executive  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

“All  three  newspapers  have 
improved  in  the  last  decade  and  com¬ 
petition  is  the  key,”  added  Jack  Tins¬ 
ley,  vice  president  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

The  papers  were  nominated  for  five 
Pulitzer  Prizes  in  1983,  four  of  the 
nominations  snared  by  the  Times 
Herald. 

The  editors  said  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  battle  among  the  papers 


Three  newspaper  editors  in  Texas 
gathered  at  the  Texas  Associated  Press 
AAanoging  Editors  Convention.  From  left 
to  right  are  Jack  Tinsley,  executive  editor. 
Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram,-  Will  Jarrett, 
editor,  Dallas  Times-Herald;  and  Ralph 
Langer,  executive  editor,  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

is  being  fought  in  the  news  content 
and  not  by  conducting  “bingo,  wingo, 
zingo  games,”  according  to  Jarrett. 
“We  go  out  and  get  good  stories  and 
put  them  in  the  paper  and  (do)  not 
resort  to  trickery.” 

Langer  said  the  size  of  his  paper’s 
business  section,  for  example,  had 
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more  than  doubled  from  just  five 
years  ago. 

The  Morning  News  currently  has 
the  upper  hand  in  the  circulation  race, 
with  335,000  daily  —  66,000  more 
than  the  Times  Herald,  and  417,000 
on  Sunday  —  a  56,000  bulge,  Langer 
said. 

The  Star-Telegram  has  a  combined 
morning-evening  circulation  of 
250,000  daily  and  285,(XX)  on  Sunday, 
Tinsley  said.  The  paper,  however, 
considers  Fort  Worth  and  Tarrant 
County,  directly  west  of  Dallas,  to  be 
its  prime  circulation  area  and  sells 
90%  of  its  papers  there,  he  said. 

Tinsley  said  the  Star-Telegram  was 
expanding  into  the  counties  west  of 
Fort  Worth,  recently  brought  out  a 
new  evening  street  edition  and  was 
involved  in  a  videotext  news  service, 
which  allows  subscribers  to  call  up 
news  on  home  televisions. 

None  of  the  editors  fear  the  compe¬ 
tition  will  drive  one  of  them  out  of 
business. 

“We’re  not  concerned  about  sur¬ 
vival,”  Langer  said.  “We’re  going  to 
be  here  well  into  the  future.” 

Tinsley  said  because  the  papers  had 
made  “major  investments  in  printing 
facilities,”  he  believed  the  papers 
would  be  in  existence  “for  the  forsee- 
able  future.” 

“It’s  obvious  that  all  three  papers 
are  economically  healthy,”  he  said. 

One  effect  of  the  newspaper  war 
has  been  the  creation  of  more  than  300 
editorial  positions  in  the  past  seven 
years  in  th  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area, 
Star-Telegram  president  Phillip  J. 
Meek  said.  “That  has  not  occurred 
anywhere  else  in  the  country,”  he 
said. 

Some  of  the  staff  additions,  howev¬ 
er,  have  come  as  a  result  of  hiring  by 
the  papers  from  each  other’s  staffs. 

“There  has  been  a  certain  amount 
of  raiding,”  Jarrett  said.  “We’ve 
done  more  for  reporters’  salaries  than 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild.” 

Tinsley  said  his  paper  does  not  seek 
out  staffers  from  the  competition. 
Langer  said  the  Morning  News,  like¬ 
wise,  does  not  target  people  from  the 
Times  Herald  or  the  Star-Telegram 

But  according  to  Jarrett,  “In  order 
for  you  to  get  better,  you’ve  got  to  get 
better  people.  We  do  a  lot  of  recruit¬ 
ing.” 

None  of  the  editors  would  respond 
to  a  question  about  the  average  salary 
for  a  reporter  on  his  staff. 
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Norwich-Evening  Sun 

Ogdensburg-Journal 

Potsdam-Courier-Freeman 
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Aberdeen-Sandhill  Citizen 
Clinton-Sampson  Independent 
Concord-Tribune 
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Elizabethtown-Bladen  Journal 
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Kannapolis-Oally  Indapendent 
Lumberton-Robesonian 
Maiden-Times 
Marion-McDowell  News 
Morganton-News  Herald 
Newton-Observer-News-Enterprise 
Robbins-Record 
Statesville-Record  &  Landmark 
Valdese-News 

NORTH  DAKOTA  Devils  Lake-Daily  Journal 

Bixby-Bulletin 
Broken  Arrow-Daily  Ledger 
OKLAHOMA  Hartshome-Sun 

OKLAHOMA  Jenks-Joumal 

McAlester-News  Capital  &  Democrat 
Sapuipa-Herald 

VIRGINIA  Manassas-Journal  Messenger 

Waynesboro-News  Virginian 

TELEVISION 


Vl/BMG  — CBS 
WDEF  —CBS 
WJHL  —CBS 
WNCT  —CBS 
WSLS  -NBC 
WTVR  —CBS 
WUTR  —ABC 


WDEF  AM/FM 
WNCT  AM/FM 
KRSi/KJJO 
KWJJ/KJIB 
WTVR  AM/FM 
KEZX 

WHEN/WRR6 

WNAX 


Birmingham  AL 
Chattanooga  TN 
Johnson  City  TN 
Greenville  NC 
Roanoke  VA 
Richmond  VA 
Utica  NY 


Chattanooga  TN 

Greenville  NC 

Minneapolis  MN 

Portland  OR 

Richmond  VA 

Seattle  WA 

Syracuse  NY 

Yankton  SD 


At  the  first 

order  of  business  is  to 
provide  the  best 
newspapers  for  the 
markets  we  now  serve. 
Then...and  only  then... 
to  expand  our 
newspaper  group. 

Twelve  years  ago,  we  stated  our  inten¬ 
tions  to  enter  the  newspaper  business. 

Our  previous  track  record  had  been 
made  as  a  broadcasting  group  which 
began  22  years  ago.  By  1977  we  became 
the  first  group  to  have  the  FCC  limit 
of  21  broadcasting  stations. 

We  invite  newspaper  owners  and 
group  publishers  of  Community 
Newspapers  to  join  the  growing  Park 
Communications  Family. 


Call  me  in  complete  confidence  at  my  unlisted 
number  and  we  will  work  out  a  plan  that  best 
fits  your  needs. 

Roy  H.  Park  (607)  273-5623 

During  the  ANPA  Convention  in 
Montreal,  call  Roy  at  The  Ritx 
Carlton  .  .  .  842-4212 


Television 
^  Newspaper 
A  AM 
■  FM 


COMMUNICATIONS,  INC 

TERRACE  HILL,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK  14850 


IN  BRIEF 


Ethics  led  photog 
to  miss  news  shot 

When  Middletown  (Ohio)  Journal 
photographer  Greg  Mahany  wit¬ 
nessed  a  spectacular  explosion  that 
engulfed  a  hulking  auto  mechanic  in 
flames,  it  never  occured  to  him  to 
reach  for  his  camera  nearby. 

Instead,  he  used  a  coat  to  beat  out 
the  flames  on  panic-striken  Glen  Ray 
Owens,  a  6  ft.  4-inch,  2.5()-lb  man  who 
was  running  in  circles  around  an  auto 
body  shop.  Owens  had  been  using  an 
acetylene  torch  on  a  repair  job. 

Owens,  whom  Mahany  described 
as  “burning  like  a  torch,”  escaped  the 
explosion  with  only  second-degree 
bums  over  29%  of  his  body.  Mahany, 
who  also  helped  the  mechanic  get 
ambulance  attention  after  a  series  of 
mishaps,  is  credited  in  town  with 
helping  save  the  man's  life.  Mahany 
was  assisted  by  Owens’  brother 
Dave. 

The  incident,  Mahany  said,  gave 
him  a  greater  insight  into  a  situation  in 
which  a  Southern  television  crew 
filmed  a  man  burning  for  several 
seconds. 

“I  had  read  about  that  and  thought 


it  was  pretty  weird,”  he  said.  “After 
the  situation  I  was  involved  in,  I  don’t 
know  how  you  could  continue  film¬ 
ing. 

“It  really  hit  home.  That’s  what 
ethics  are  —  you  don’t  stand  by.  And 
its  more  human  ethics  than  journalis¬ 
tic,”  Mahany  said. 

Mahany,  26,  has  worked  full-time 
at  the  Journal  since  the  summer  of 
1981.  A  Journal  scholarship  paid  in 
part  for  his  tuition  at  Marquette. 

The  soft-spoken  photographer  — 
who  insists,  “I’m  no  hero”  —  worries 
that  he  might  be  becoming  accident- 
prone.  He  was  at  the  body  shop 
because  his  brand-new  car  was 
totaled  and  the  other  day  he  fell  off  a 
ladder  taking  a  newsshot. 

Illinois  daily  cans 
plan  for  a.m.  switch 

In  the  face  of  overwhelming  reader 
opposition,  the  Champaign-Urbana 
(Ill.)  News-Gazette  announced 
has  cancelled  plans  to  move  from  all¬ 
day  to  morning  publication. 

Instead,  the  paper  will  drop  its 


morning  edition,  which  accounts  for 
about  15%  of  its  circulation.  The 
News-Gazette  has  a  daily  circulation 
of  just  under  50,000,  and  slightly  high¬ 
er  Saturday  and  Sunday  circulation. 

Afternoon-only  publication  will 
begin  sometime  in  late  spring,  assis¬ 
tant  publisher  Charles  E.  Flynn  said. 

The  News-Gazette’s  board  of 
directors  announced  their  decision 
soon  after  tabulating  the  results  of  a 
coupon  poll  which  showed  93%  of 
subscribers  responding  favored  after¬ 
noon  publication.  Among  non¬ 
subscribers,  66%  favored  afternoon 
publication. 

“In  the  face  of  that  kind  of  re¬ 
sponse,  we  felt  we  had  to  continue 
aitemoon  publication,”  Flynn  said. 

The  coupon  poll,  which  was  run 
one  day  only,  drew  5,198  responses, 
about  10%  of  circulation. 

Parents  of  youth  carriers  also 
strongly  opposed  the  move  to  morn¬ 
ing  publication,  Flynn  said.  The  paper 
has  a  carrier  force  of  about  20  adults 
and  700  youths,  he  said. 

The  decision  to  drop  the  morning 
edition,  which  was  printed  for  news¬ 
stand  sales  and  rural  mail  sub¬ 
scriptions,  was  made  for  financial 
reasons,  Flynn  said. 

WorldPaper  adds  3 
national  dailies 

WorldPaper,  headquartered  in 
Boston,  has  reached  agreement  with 
newspapers  in  Asia  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  for  distribution  as  an  international 
news  supplement. 

Crocker  Snow  Jr.,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  WorldPaper,  said  the  agree¬ 
ments  bring  to  18  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  around  the  world  which  carry 
the  16-page  editorial  supplement. 

Founded  in  1979,  WorldPaper  is 
distributed  in  East  Asia,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  Middle  East  and  Pakistan. 

The  latest  distribution  agreements 
involve  national  dailies  in  Bogota, 
Colombia;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina; 
and  Karachi,  Pakistan.  Newspapers 
in  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  the  Philippines, 
Singapore,  Thailand,  Sri  Lanka, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Lebanon,  Egypt  and 
Jordan  also  carry  the  supplement. 

WorldPaper  is  not  distributed  in  the 
United  States.  The  publication  fea¬ 
tures  articles  on  international  affairs 
by  journalists  who  are  natives  of  the 
region  of  which  they  write. 
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For  almost  a  century,  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
has  published  Dallas’  premier  newspaper.  And  weVe  changed, 
and  evolved,  and  grown  with  the  times,  to  reflect  the  times  and 
the  people  who  live  them. 

During  those  years,  Dallas  and  Texas  and  the  entire 
Southwest  have  changed  and  evolved  and  grown,  as  well.  Ajid 
now  the  newspaper  and  the  region  it  speaks  for  are  both 
approaching  the  threshold  of  greatness. 

In  August  of  this  year,  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and 
of  the  world,  will  be  on  Dallas  and  The  Dallas  Morning 
News.  One  of  the  nation’s  great  political  parties  will  flex  its 
muscles  and  begin  an  extraordinary  election  year  struggle.  The 
drama  will  unfold  and  act  itself  out  until  its  November  climax. 
And  The  Dallas  Morning  News  will  be  there. 

The  source  for  convention  coverage.  The  source  for 
Dallas  highlights.  The  source  for  every  political  nuance  in  Texas 
and  the  Southwest.  Now,  and  in  August,  and  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

In  the  babble  of  voices  chanting  and  incanting  the 
election  litany,  one  voice  will  emerge.  Clear  and  strong  and 
true.  The  voice  of  The  Dallas  Morning  News. 

That  is  our  intent.  In  1984,  and  into  the  future. 

For  almost  a  century,  we  have  captured  the  finest  of  America 
for  Dallas  and  the  Southwest.  Today,  with  pride,  we  present  the 
finest  of  Dallas  and  the  Southwest  to  America. 


Pontutg 


Wall  Street  Journal’s  quality  is  defended 


Dow  Jones  &  Co.’s  chairman  told 
stockholders  at  the  annual  meeting 
that  they  should  regard  the  Wall 
Street  Journal’s  two  Pulitzer  Prize 
winners  this  year  as  representative  of 
the  paper’s  staff  as  opposed  to  R.  Fos¬ 
ter  Winans  who  was  terminated 
under  a  cloud  of  suspicion  that  he 
leaked  information  in  advance  of 
publication. 

Winans  “disgraced”  the  Journal, 
Warren  H.  Phillips  stated,  and  he 
called  the  former  “Heard  on  the 
Street”  columnist  “a  sad  figure,  not 
representative  of  anything  except  his 
own  weakness.” 

Phillips  said  the  Journal’s  Pulitzer 
winners  “are  representative  of  our 
staff  and  services.  The  honor  they 
bring  is  just  a  partial  reflection  of  the 
honor  the  staff  brings  to  the  paper  as  a 
whole.” 

Karen  Elliot  House,  Journal  fore¬ 
ign  editor,  won  the  Pulitzer  for 
international  reporting  for  her 
interviews  last  year  with  Jordan’s 
King  Hussein.  Vermont  Royster,  edi¬ 
tor  emeritus,  was  awarded  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  for  commentary  for  his 
weekly  column,  “Thinking  Things 
Over.” 


Phillips  assured  the  stockholders 
that  the  Winans  caper  did  “no  lasting 
damage”  to  the  Journal  and  reminded 
them  of  the  ages-old  adage  that  “the 
recent  discovery  of  one  bad  apple” 
does  not  ruin  the  whole  bunch. 

In  other  developments  at  the  annual 
meeting,  stockholders  over¬ 
whelmingly  approved  the  company’s 
plans  to  create  a  new  Class  B  stock 
which  will  effectively  insure  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  control  by  the  Bancroft 
family,  which  owns  about  56%  of  the 
outstanding  shares. 

The  proposal  calls  for  issuing  a  50% 
common  stock  dividend  payable  in 
the  new  Class  B  shares  which  will 
have  10  times  the  voting  power  of 
existing  common  stock  but  strict 
limitations  on  transfer  of  ownership. 
The  B  shares  could  be  freely  con¬ 
verted  in  existing  common  stock  on  a 
share  for  share  basis. 

The  vote  was  52.7  million  in  favor, 
or  81.2%,  and  5.3  million  against  the 
proposal,  or  8.2%.  About  one  million 
shareholders  abstained. 

Just  counting  non-Bancroft  family 
shares,  the  vote  was  three  to  one  in 
favor  the  creating  the  new  class  of 
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Electronically  Engraved 
Anilox  Rolls 

If  you’ve  seen  one  cell,  you’ve  seen  them  all. 

Each  cell  is  a  perfect  duplicate  of  its  neighbors... 
electronically  engraved  on  the  superhard  copper 
surface  of  the  cylinder  with  the  high  precision 
and  uniformity  that  only  a  diamond  cutting  stylus 
can  provide. 

Spiral  marks  and  tonal  variations  are  non-existent. 
So  once  you  put  your  anilox  roll  into  use,  it  will 
transfer  the  exact  volume  of  ink  with  repetitive 
precision 

For  full  details,  contact  Armotek  Industries,  Inc., 

701  Public  Road,  Palmyra,  N  J  08065.  (609)  877-5400. 
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stock,  16  million  for  to  five  million 
against. 

However,  a  group  of  minority 
shareholders,  claiming  the  new  stock 
class  violated  their  rights,  filed  suit  in 
New  York  State  court  to  block  the 
move. 

Their  suit  was  dismissed  after  the 
court  ruled  it  should  have  been 
brought  in  Delaware  where  Dow 
Jones  is  incorporated. 

The  matter  is  now  under  appeal. 
The  appellate  court  said  Dow  Jones 
could  proceed  with  the  shareholders 
vote  on  the  stock  proposal  but  could 
not  act  on  it  until  after  the  appeal  was 
heard. 

Phillips  said  the  main  reason  for 
creating  the  Class  B  stock  was  to 
“preserve  the  journalistic 
independence”  on  the  which  Dow 
Jones’  “success  is  based.” 

The  voting  rights  of  minority 
shareholders  will  not  be  diluted  under 
the  plan,  Phillips  added. 

If  the  Class  B  plan  is  implemented, 
Dow  Jones  will  most  likely  have  to 
leave  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
which  does  not  allow  two  classes  of 
common  shares.  Phillips  said  the 
company  would  trade  its  share  on  the 
national  over  the  counter  market  if  it 
left  the  NYSE. 

Journal  reaches 
new  wage  pact 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the 
Independent  Association  of  Publish¬ 
ers  Employees  reached  agreement  on 
a  new  three  contract  calling  for  wage 
increases  averaging  7.5%,  8%  and 
8.5%  a  year  over  the  life  of  the  three- 
year  contract,  said  Eric  Frankland,  a 
Journal  copy  editor  and  president  of 
the  union. 

The  agreement,  running  from 
February  1,  1984  to  January  31,  1987, 
also  increased  employee  health 
benefits. 

The  settlement  was  reached  March 
30,  with  the  first  year’s  wage 
increases  retroactive  to  Feb.  1 . 

Five-year  top  minimums  for  report¬ 
ers  at  the  Journal  will  progress  from 
$670  a  week  in  the  first  year  of  the 
contract  to  $785.11  in  the  final  year. 

Copy  editors  will  receive  $750  a 
week  in  the  contract’s  first  year  and 
move  up  to  $878.85  in  the  final  year. 

Senior  special  writers,  the  highest 
classification  at  the  Journal  under 
union  jurisdiction,  will  move  from 
$9 1 7 . 50  in  the  first  year  of  the  contract 
to  $1,075.13  in  its  last  year. 
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The  great 
creative  forces 
of  Truthful  Journalism 
must  now  shine  brighter! 
To  bring  Peace ... 
to  a  troubled  world. 


Proclaim  liberty  through  all  the 
land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof 
(Lev.  25;10) 


San  Mateo,  California,  4(X)  El  Camino  Real 
Washington,  D.C.,  1341  G.  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  602 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  1236  Coast  Village  Circle 


Flagstaff  (AZ)  Arixona  Daily  Sun  Santa  Maria  (CA)  Spodight 

Banning  (CA)  Racord  Gazelta  Santa  Paula  (CA)  Dally  Chronicle 

The  Shopper  Taft  (CA)  Midway  DriHer 

Hanford  (CA)  Hanford  SenOnM  Wastside  Shopping  Navrs 

Kings  County  Naws  Wasco  (CA)  Wasco  Nawa 
Napa  (CA)  Napa  Ragislar  Manche^r  (CT)  Evening  Herald 

Novato  (CA)  Novato  Advance  Crestview  (FL)  Okaloosa  Naws 

North  Main  Shopping  Naws  Journal 

Petaluma  (CA)  Argus  Courier  Valparaiso  (FL)  Bayou  Timas 

Ai^  Courier  Shopping  Honolulu  (HI)  Waddki  Beach  Press 
Guide  HorK>lulu  (HI)  Japanese  Beach  Press 

Rohnert  Park/Coiati  (CA)  Clarion  Honolulu  (HI)  Kauai  Beach  Press 

Santa  Marla  (CA)  Santa  Maria  Times  Honolulu  (HI)  Maui  Beach  Press 


Honolulu  (HI)  Big  Island  Beach  Press  Oregon  City  (OR)  Enterprise  Courier 
Kauai  (HI)  The  Garden  Island  Courier  Shopper 

DeKalb  (IL)  DaUy  Chronicle  The  Dalles  (OR)  The  Dt^  Chronicle 

Chronicle  Shopper  Columbia  Weak 

Georgetown  (KY)  Georgetown  News  Lewisiown  (PA)  The  Sendrtei 

S  Times  Mifflin  (PA)  Mrfflto  County  Obeerver 

Hazard  (KY)  Herald  Voice  Provo  (UT)  The  Daily  Herald 

Haverhill  (MA)  Haverhill  Gazette  Utah  Vabsy  Enterprise 

Flat  River  (MO)  Flat  River  Daily  Newport  (VT)  Newport  Daily 
Journal  Enterprise 

Hamilton  (MT)  Ravalli  Republic  PuNman  (WA)  Pullman  Herald 

Coos  Bay  (OR)  Coos  Bay  World  Rhinelander  (Wl)  Rhmetander  Daily 
South  Coast  Week  News 


Represented  Nationally  by  Newspaper  Advertising  Sen/ice  Co. 
and  ScrippSat,  Inc.  World  Wide 


Scripps  League 
Newspapers 


Eagle  Hill  -  SR1,  Box  16B,  Charlottesville,  Virginia  22901 


Ownership  Changes 


Harte-Hanks  Communications, 
Inc.  has  acquired  The  Buyer's  Guide, 
Inc.  in  Oklahoma  City,  publisher  of 
the  Oklahoma  Buyer’s  Guide. 

Oklahoma  Buyer’s  guide  is  a  week¬ 
ly  shopper  publication  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  208,000.  The  company  will  be 
renamed  Harte-Hanks  Direct 
Marketing/Oklahoma  City  and  will  be 
in  the  Harte  Hanks  Direct  Marketing/ 
South  group. 

Pauline  Weaver,  31,  has  been 
named  president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger.  For  the  past  two  years.  Weaver 
has  been  director  of  sales  with  the 
Penny  saver  in  Riverside,  California. 
She  joined  Harte-Hanks  Direct 
Marketing/Southem  California.  She 
joined  Harte-Hanks  in  1979  as  a  dis¬ 
play  sales  representative  for  the  Pen- 
nysaver  and  later  became  its  regional 
manager. 


Donald  N.  Soldwedel,  president  of 
the  Soldwedel  family’s  Western 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  an  Arizona  based 
newspaper  holding  company  which 
owns  ten  newspapers,  announced  the 
sale  of  substantially  all  of  Western’s 
interest  in  Sun  Printing  Company. 


Cox  Enterprises,  Inc.  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia  is  the  purchaser  of  the 
interest  which  includes  the  Yuma 
Daily  Sun,  the  Valley-Foothills 
News,  Sun  Graphics  printing  and  Sun 
Cable  Television. 

Soldwedel  stated,  “I  think  the  new 
ownership,  which  includes  Cox  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.  and  the  Donrey  Media 
Group  will  do  this.  E)onrey  purchased 
their  ownership  interest  from  the 
Osborn  family  some  seven  months 
ago.” 

At  Cox’s  request  Joe  Soldwedel 
will  continue  as  publisher  of  the  Yuma 
Daily  Sun  and  a  vice  president  and 
director  of  the  corporation.  Don  Sold¬ 
wedel  will  also  remain  as  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation  and  a  director. 

“We  have  been  assured  that  the 
Donrey  organization  shares  the  same 
goal  as  Cox  Enterprises,  namely  to 
continue  to  provide  the  Yuma  com¬ 
munity  with  the  best  possible  local 
newspaper,”  Soldwedel  said. 


The  New  York  Times  Company 
sold  the  weekly  Zephyrhills  (Fla.) 


Introducing  the  pocket-size 
tape  recorder  that's 
actuated  by  sound! 
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MICROCASSETTE" 
S910  Tape  Recorder 
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The  remarkably  tiny  Olympus  S910 
MICROCASSETTE™  tape  recorder  is 
automatically  turned  on  by  sound!  Take  it 
to  a  iecture,  concert,  class,  family  event, 
business  meeting — and  it’ll  turn  itself  on 
and  off  without  your  lifting  a  finger!  And 
only  you  will  know  it’s  recording! 


The  built-in  variabie  controi  voice 
actuator  lets  you  set  its  sound  level 
sensitivity.  And  its  2-speed  operation  lets 
you  stretch  a  90-minute  cassette  to  a  full 
3  hours  of  recording  and  playback.  The 
S910’s  low  cost  is  just  as  surprising  as  its 
high  quality  and  capabiiity. 


See  this  latest  pocket-size  performer 
at  your  Olympus  dealer,  or  write  for  full 
details  to  Olympus,  Woodbury,  NY  11797. 


News,  to  Asterisk  Publishing,  Inc.  of 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

The  sale  reduces  the  number  of 
papers  in  the  company’s  regional 
group  to  29. 

The  News,  published  on  Thurs¬ 
days,  has  an  average  circulation  of 
approximately  7,800  and  sells  for  250 
a  copy.  Zephyrhills  is  in  Pasco  Coun¬ 
ty  northeast  of  Tampa,  near  Florida’s 
(3ulf  Coast. 

Terms  of  the  cash  transaction  were 
not  announced. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

An  agreement  to  sell  the  Brainerd 
(Minn.)  Daily  Dispatch  to  Stauffer 
Communications,  Inc.  on  March  1 
was  announced  by  William  J.  McCol- 
lough,  publisher  of  the  newspaper. 

Stauffer  Communications,  head¬ 
quartered  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  owns  and 
operates  newspapers  and  broadcast 
stations  in  11  states,  chiefly  in  the 
Central  West. 

Stanley  H.  Stauffer,  president  of 
Stauffer  Communications, 
announced  that  Terry  J.  McCollough , 
would  be  the  new  publisher  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch  and  his  brother,  Robert  H. 
McCollough,  would  remain  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

The  14,214-circulation  Central 
Minnesota  daily  has  been  owned  by 
the  McCollough  family  since  1931. 
The  Dispatch  is  published  weekday 
evenings  and  Sunday. 

“Since  purchase  by  our  family  from 
F.W.  Wieland,  the  Dispatch  has 
grown  with  Central  Minnesota  and  I 
feel  sure  that  growth  will  continue 
under  Stauffer  ownership,”  McCol¬ 
lough  said. 

William  McCollough  said  the  Stauf¬ 
fer  firm  was  buying  all  outstanding 
stock  of  the  Brainerd  Dispatch  News¬ 
paper  Company.  Perry  V.  Mathieu  of 
Mathieu  &  Benakis,  Inc.,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  negotiated  the  transaction. 

♦  *  ♦ 


Cowles  Media  Co.  of  Minneapolis 
shed  its  last  broadcasting  property. 

The  assets  of  Cowles’  Consolidated 
Broadcasting  Co.  were  sold  to 
WWSW  Radio  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Toledo  Blade  Co. 

Consolidated  operates  WDRB-TV, 
a  UHF  station  on  Channel  41  in 
Louisville,  Ky. 

The  sale  will  result  in  a  $1  million 
after-tax  gain  to  Cowles,  chairman 
Otto  A.  Silha  said. 
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For  dose  to  a  century,  we  have  been  committed  to  equipment  inno¬ 
vations  that  advance  printing  quality  and  productivity. 

Today,  we  continue  to  advance  production  technctegy.  In  the  news¬ 
paper  distribution  area ,  we  are  dining  and  testing  new  mailroom 
systems  that  will  answer  the  industry's  need  for  accountability,  speed 
and  reliability.  We  are  engaged  in  major  development  projects  in 
keyl^  offset  and  flexogra^y  to  determine  if  these  processes  an 
provide  the  quality  and  economics  required  by  large  metropolitan 
newspapers.  Other  new  developments  will  apply  electronks  and  auto¬ 
mation  to  increase  quality  and  productivity  in  a  wide  variety 
of  work. 

From  basic  research  to  applying  new  technology,  our  engineers  are 
working  as  your  printing  partners  for  the  future. 


Rockwell  International 
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OBITUARIES 


Lisle  Baker  Jr. ,  8 1 ,  who  retired  in 
1968  as  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times  Co., 
Standard  Gravure  Corp.,  and  WHAS 
Inc.,  died  April  5  at  Norton  Hospital. 

Baker  joined  the  newspaper  com¬ 
pany  as  secretary  in  1936  and  became 
treasurer  in  1937,  vice  president  in 
1S)42  and  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  three  compan¬ 
ies  in  1961.  He  remained  on  the 
boards  of  directors  after  his  retire¬ 
ment. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  tech¬ 
nological  development  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  worked  with  a  group  of 
French  inventors  in  the  late  50s  to 
develop  a  commercially  feasible 
photographic  typesetting  machine. 

Baker  was  a  former  president  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Operations  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Research  Institute. 

*  *  ♦ 


continued  to  write  a  biweekly  histor¬ 
ical  column. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Alfred  B.  Chubb,  76,  former  own¬ 
er  and  publisher  of  the  Millersburg 
(Pa.)  Sentinel,  a  weekly,  died  April  2. 
After  his  retirement  he  wrote  a  col¬ 
umn,  “Observations  and  Comments 
by  the  Retired  Editor.” 

4c  :|c  :)c 

Ruth  U.  Gallagher  Gordon,  77, 
former  Hull,  Mass.,  newspaperwo¬ 
man,  died  April  9.  She  was  the  widow 
of  Herbert  D.  Gordon,  a  former  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Boston  Globe  and 
publisher  of  the  Hull-Nantasket 
Times  for  50  years  until  his  death  in 
1979.  She  co-edited  the  Times  with 
her  husband  and  wrote  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ellery  G.  Kington,  66,  a  photo¬ 
grapher  with  the  now  defunct  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  for  26  years,  died  April  10. 
He  was  a  past  regional  vice  president 
of  the  National  Press  Photographers 
Association. 


William  T.  Bissell,  81,  former 
reporter  with  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  later  involved  in 
development  of  Newsweek  magazine, 
died  April  12  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  R.  Brown,  71,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Seymour  (Ind.) 
Daily  Tribune,  died  March  28  at  Jack- 
son  County  Hospital.  He  started  at 
the  Tribune  in  1930  and  became  news 
editor  in  1943  and  managing  editor  in 
1964.  After  his  retirement  in  1978,  he 


*  *  ♦ 

Arthur  C.  Klein  Sr.,  64,  managing 
editor  of  the  Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus- 
Press,  died  April  4  in  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital,  Owosso.  He  joined  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1950  following  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
was  named  managing  editor  in  1957. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bessie  LePage  79,  former  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Covington  (Ind.) 
Covington  Friend,  died  March  25. 
With  her  late  husband,  Troy  LePage, 
she  published  the  Friend  from  1948  to 


NEW! 

Standard 
Ad  Unit 
GRID  SHEETS 


MPS  has  the  new  IT  SAU*  grid  sheets 
for  immediate  delivery.  Broadsheet 
grids  are  available  for  6  columns,  for 
6  and  8  columns,  and  6  and  9  columns. 
A  matching  5-column  tabloid  sheet  is 
also  ruled  with  the  new  SAU*  sizes.  In 
addition,  5  sizes  are  in  stock  for  ads 
less  than  full-page  sizes. 

Free  samples  are  available.  Call  Dick 
Morton  at  1  800  621-1507  to  discuss 
your  SAU*  grid  sheet  requirements. 
*Trademark  of  ANPA 
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I%3  and  after  the  newspaper  was  sold 
remained  as  editor  until  1971. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  F.  Mehegan,  67,  a  former 
jazz  critic  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  died  April  3  in  New  Canaan, 
Conn.  He  was  a  jazz  artist  and 
teacher. 

*  *  * 

Sarah  Carlin  Messer,  60,  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Alexandria 
(Va.)  Gazette  from  1966  to  1973,  died 
April  16  of  a  pulmonary  embolism  at 
her  Virginia  Beach  home.  She 
became  editor/publisher  of  the  Gazet¬ 
te  upon  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
Charles  C.  Carlin  Jr.,  and  sold  the 
paper  to  Columbia  (S.C.)  Newspap¬ 
ers  Inc.,  in  1973. 

♦  ♦  * 

Lawrence  Olenick  64,  a  vice 
president  of  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  international  public  relations 
firm,  and  associate  director  of  its 
general  news  department,  died  March 
22  at  St.  Clare’s  Hospital,  New  York 
City,  following  a  heart  attack. 

Before  joining  Byoir  in  1960,  he  had 
been  active  in  airline  publicity  for  10 
years,  following  20  years  in  news¬ 
paper  work,  including  wartime  serv¬ 
ice  on  Stars  and  Stripes. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  reporter 
for  the  old  Bronx  Home  News,  and 
after  World  War  II  service  was  with 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Hearst  Fe¬ 
ature  Service  and  International  News 
Photos.  He  next  worked  in  public  re¬ 
lations  with  Eastern  Airlines,  Nation¬ 
al  Airlines  and  Northwest  Orient  Air¬ 
lines. 

4<  4c  4c 

Barrett  Clinton  Shelton,  81, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Decatur 
(Ala.)  Daily  for  60  years,  died  April  22 
in  a  Birmingham  hospital. 

His  father  established  the  Decaturs 
Daily,  which  served  both  Decatur  and 
New  Decatur  in  1912;  it  was  re-named 
the  Albany -Decatur  Daily  in  1916 
and  became  the  Decatur  Daily  in 
1927. 

Shelton  was  the  first  chairman  of 
the  Tennessee  River  Valley 
Development  Association.  His  son, 
Barrett  Shelton  Jr.,  is  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  newspaper. 

4c  4c  4c 

Richard  A.  Swank,  66,  chairman 
of  the  board  and  editorial  consultant 
for  Swank-Fowler  Publications,  Dun- 
cannon,  Pa.,  and  for  many  years 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  died  April  2. 

Following  World  War  II  service,  he 
purchased  the  Duncannon  Record 
and  subsequently  the  Perry  County 
Times,  both  area  weeklies. 
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We  also  offer  a  Landon  Newspaper 
Marketing  Organization  which  provides 
problem-solving  capabilities  in  all  your 
revenue  producing  areas. 

Our  specialists  in  Retail  Sales,  Circula¬ 
tion,  Classified,  Co-op,  Marketing/ Man¬ 
agement,  and  Research/ Promotion  are  the 
best  in  their  fields. 

The  synergistic  results  of  this  total 
marketing  approach  to  sales  gives  our 
clients  increased  revenues  and  an  extra  edge 
for  growth. 

If  you  think  this  extra  edge  is  worth 
pursuing,  call  Owen  Landon,  president, 
Robert  Ley  burn,  executive  V.P., 

National  Sales  or  Rod  Keeney, 
executive  V.P.,  Marketing 
Services,  2I2-867-II12. 

Join  us  at  the 
London  Hospitality 
Suite  during  AN  PA 
Montreal. 


Landon  takes  a  total  newspaper 
marketing  approach  to  sales. 

It  starts  with  National  Advertising. 

Landon  provides  more  offices  (22)  and 
professional  sales  people  (60)  than  any 
other  newspaper  representative. 

These  offices  are  strategically  located 
in  major  national  centers  and  field 
distribution  centers  where  advertiser  and 
agency  decisions  are  made. 

Our  clients  get  a  high-powered  national 
sales  team  working  for  them.  Aggressive 
sales  pieople  work  closely  together,  coast-to- 
coast,  to  capture  newspapers’  share  of 
national  budgets.  They 
are  sales  planners. 

Creative  problem-solvers. 

Hard-hitters. 


A  Newspaper  Sales  &  Marketing  Company 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  BOSTON  •  ATLANTA  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  PITTSBURGH  •  CLEVELAND  •  CINCINNATI 
DETROIT  •  SEATTLE  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  DALLAS  •  CHARLOTTE  •  RALEIGH  •  BUFFALO  •  ALBANY  •  SYRACUSE 
HARTFORD  •  HARRISBURG  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  HOUSTON 


Supreme  Court  to  review  gag  Pa.  gag  decision 


By  James  E.  Roper 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
agreed  to  review  the  decisions  of  a 
Pennsylvania  judge  who  barred  the 
press  from  publishing  the  names  or 
addresses  of  jurors  in  a  mass  murder 
trial  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  last  June. 

The  judge  also  prohibited  the  press 
from  photographing,  sketching  or 
videotaping  the  jurors  anywhere  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial,  once  threatening  con¬ 
tempt  proceedings  against  a  photo¬ 
grapher  who  made  a  picture,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  York  Times,  show¬ 
ing  the  jurors  getting  off  a  bus  to  go  to 
court. 

On  trial  was  George  Banks,  ac¬ 
cused  of  murdering  13  persons, 
including  five  of  his  own  children, 
during  a  single  night.  Tensions  were 
so  high  in  Wilkes-Barre  that  trial 
judge  Patrick  J.  Toole  Jr.  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Luzerne  County 
had  a  jury  selected  in  Pittsburgh  and 
transported  to  Wilkes-Barre  where  it 
was  sequestered  for  the  trial. 


Banks  was  convicted  of  12  first 
degree  murders  and  one  third  degree 
murder  and  was  condemned  to 
death,  a  sentence  which  is  now  on 
appeal. 

Although  the  jurors  were  picked  in 
an  open  session  in  Pittsburgh  with 
their  names  publicly  disclosed,  Toole 
ordered  the  press  to  keep  their  names 
and  addresses  secret  forever.  The  aim 
seemed  to  be  to  protect  the  jurors’ 
privacy. 

He  also  barred  the  press  from 
examining  exhibits  submitted  in  the 
case  unless  the  court  gave  specific 
permission. 

The  judge's  orders  were  appealed 
by  five  media  organizations  —  Capital 
Cities  Communications  for  its  Wilkes- 
Barre  Times  Leader,  WNET  televi¬ 
sion  station  in  Wilkes-Barre,  the 
Pennsylvania  Broadcasters  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
Washington-based  Reporters  Commit- 
1  tee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press. 


They  asked  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  for  a  writ  of  prohibition 
against  Toole’s  restrictions,  but  the 
Pennsylvania  court  summarily  re¬ 
jected  the  request  without  comment. 

The  media  representatives  took 
their  case  first  to  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice  William  J.  Brennan  Jr.  and  then  to 
the  full  court. 

In  an  order  published  April  23,  the 
high  tribunal  agreed  to  hear  the  case, 
it  vacated  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
it  asked  the  Pennsylvania  court  to 
explain  its  decision. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  com¬ 
mented  that  because  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Supreme  Court  had  given  no 
explanation  of  its  decision,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  could  not  tell  whether 
the  lower  court  had  passed  on  the 
petitioners’  federal  claims  or  whether 
it  had  denied  their  petition  on  an 
adequate  and  independent  state 
ground. 


R.J.  Reynolds  to  end  Camel  Scoreboard 


R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  will  not 
be  renewing  contracts  for  the  Camel 
Scoreboard  after  July  1,  according  to 
Nat  Walker,  a  company  spokesman. 

He  said  the  decision  was  the  result 
of  a  change  in  Camel’s  marketing 
strategy  but  did  not  elaborate. 

Although  it  “is  true  that 
(Reynolds’)  linage  is  down”  in  news 


papers  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 


compared  with  last  year,  the  drop  is 


not  the  result  of  the  company’s 


becoming  disenchanted  with  news 


papers.  Walker  said. 


The  decline  “is  due  primarily”  to 


the  fact  that  Reynolds  has  not 
introduced  any  new  cigarette  pro 


ducts  this  year,  he  said.  Last  year. 


(a\aiin)  planning 

architecture 

engineering 

construction 

for  the  Newspaper  Publishing  Industry 


MAIN’S  professional  services  are  backed  by  experience 
gained  during  thirty-five  years  of  service  to  the  newspaper 

publishing  industry 


THE  C.T.  CORPORATIOIV 

Prudential  Center,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02199  •  617-262-3200 


Reynolds  introducted  its  Bright 
brand,  and  “advertising  does  heavy 
up  to  introduce  a  new  product,”  he 
said. 

However,  James  Lytle,  senior  vice 
president  of  Million  Market  News¬ 
papers,  an  advertising  sales  represen¬ 
tative  firm  in  New  York,  said 
Reynolds  has  been  shifting  its  nation¬ 
al  emphasis  to  magazines. 

“They’re  taking  more  of  a  regional 
appro'ach  to  newspapers,”  Lytle 
added. 

“In  the  tobacco  business,  strat¬ 
egies  are  alaway s  adjusted,”  said 
Craig  Standen,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  and 
former  director  of  marketing  services 
for  Reynolds.  “It’s  not  a  question  of 
dropping  one  medium.  It’s  a  question 
of  bjilance.” 

Reynolds  first  announced  it  would 
be  offering  the  Camel  Scoreboard  to 
about  1(X)  newspapers  in  1981.  The 
promotion,  which  ran  every  Monday 
in  sports  sections,  featured  updated 
statistics  in  agate  type  inside  a  Camel 
border. 

The  concept  generated  controversy 
because  many  editors  believed  the 
Camel  Scoreboard  would  damage  the 
integrity  by  tainting  the  news  with 
advertising. 

The  campaign  was  renewed  in 
October,  1982,  for  another  year. 
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The  Baby  Boom 


is  alive  and  living  well  in  Dallas. 
Which  newspaper  do  you  think  they  read? 


Dallas,  Texas,  has  a  me-  other  major  markets, 
dian  age  of  only  29.4.  Among  So  which  newspaper  do 

the  lowest  in  the  country  and  buyers  in  Dallas  read?  Just 
smack  in  the  middle  of  the  take  another  look  at  the  1 8  to 

post-war  baby  boom .  When  44  year-olds  earning  $25 ,000 

you  look  at  who’s  earning  to  $50,000.  About  26,000 
$25 ,000  to  $50,000  a  year  in  more  of  them  read  the  Times 

Dallas,  you’ll  find  70%  of  Herald  every  day.  On  Sunday, 

them  fall  right  into  that  vital  the  Herald  outgains  the  other 
1 8-44  age  group.  paper  by  a  booming  44,000. 

These  same  young  and  And  not  just  in  the  SMS  A, 

affluent  households  enjoy  one  but  the  PMSA  and  Dallas 

of  the  lowest  costs  of  living  in  County  as  well . 

the  nation.  And  they  enjoy  it  to  Among  women,  who  ac- 
the  tune  of  spending  nearly  count  for  better  than  53%  of 
$  16,000  per  household  on  re-  the  Dallas  market,  the  Times 

tail  purchases .  That’s  thou-  Herald  again  owns  substantial 

sands  of  dollars  more  than  in  leads  daily  and  Sunday  in  all 


three  areas. 

For  unmatched  Total 
Market  Coverage,  we  offer 
our  Times  Herald  Extra. 

A  weekly,  mail-delivered  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Herald  that  delivers 
even  more  buyers  because 
coupled  with  the  Herald  it 
reaches  virtually  every  house¬ 
hold  in  Dallas. 

If  you’re  out  to  buy 
Dallas  these  days,  you’ve  got 
to  know  who’s  buying  in 
Dallas  these  days. 

And  where  to  find  them. 

There’s  only  one  place 
to  look  for  these  babies.  The 
Dallas  Times  Herald. 


Dallas  Times  Herald 


Sources:  Scattowugh  s  National  Newspaper  Audience  Ratings  Study  1983.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Sales  Ad  Marketing  Management. 
Represented  Nationally  by  Branham  Newspaper  Sales  and  Times  Mirror  National  Marketing. 


Matter  of  ethics 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


specifying  as  much  as  possible  what  is 
and  is  not  permissible,  Harrison  said 
he  believed  journalistic  ethics  must  be 
considered  “situation  by  situation” 
because  reporting  involves  “too 
many  intangibles.” 

Another  issue  which  came  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  session  was  whether  jour¬ 
nalists  were  concerned  about  main¬ 
taining  their  neutrality  to  the  point 
they  were  becoming  aloof  from  their 
communities. 

“That’s  a  real  danger  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  newspaper  —  having  reporters 
who  are  not  in  touch  with  their  com¬ 
munities,”  said  Ragsdale.  “It  adds  to 
the  sense  of  (press)  arrogance.” 

In  a  session  covering  investigative 
reporting  on  a  small  budget,  Robert 
H.  Estabrook,  editor  of  the  weekly 


‘limes  are  changing, 
with  the  pubiic  demanding 
that  journalists  behave  a 
certain  way  that  at  least  has 
the  appearance  of  being 
beyond  reproach,”  he  said. 


Lakeville  (  Conn.)  Journal,  told  how 
his  paper  used  its  editorial  page  to 
keep  a  controversial  story  “alive.” 

“We  ran  lots  of  stories  too,  but  the 
editorials  let  us  focus  attention  wit¬ 
hout  spending  a  lot  of  money.  We 
could  mount  a  sustained  attack  and 
keep  the  thing  before  the  public,”  he 
said. 


The  investigation  involved  the  case 
of  Peter  Reilly  who  was  convicted  and 
imprisoned  for  killing  his  mother  and 
later  cleared  of  all  charges. 

James  Polk,  investigative  reporter 
for  NBC  News  and  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  from  14  years  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  said  reporters  have  “an  obliga¬ 
tion  greater  than  accuracy  when  we 
go  out  and  get  a  story.  The  context 
and  interpretation  should  be 
accurate.” 

Polk  warned  that  when 
interviewing  sources,  reporters  must 
be  careful  to  distinguish  between 
what  a  person  knows  and  what  he 
thinks  he  knows. 

“That’s  the  easiest  trap  to  fall  into 
—  adopting  someone  else’s  assump¬ 
tion  when  it  ’  s  stated  as  a  conclusion ,  ’  ’ 
he  said. 

Polk  advised  journalists  pursuing 
stories  to  be  “sympathetic  listeners. 
Few  people  see  as  wrong  what  they 
have  rationalized  to  themselves.” 

John  Driscoll,  executive  editor  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  pointed  out  that  of 
all  the  assignments  in  the  newsroom, 
investigative  reporting  gives  the  most 
independence.  He  said  there  is  “very 
little  contact”  between  the  Globe’s 
Spotlight  Team  and  himself  when  the 
group  is  working  on  a  story. 

The  team  usually  takes  a  week  “to 
taste”  a  story  idea  and  then  sits  down 
with  Driscoll  to  discuss  what  project 
entails.  He  said  once  the  team  goes 
full  tilt  on  a  project,  it  usually  requires 
three  months  to  complete. 


The  Spotlight  reporters  “have  the 
responsibility  for  the  story  and  the 
facts,”  Driscoll  said.  “It’s  impossible 
for  the  editor  to  know  whether  the 
facts  are  accurate.  We  have  to  rely  on 
our  investigative  reporters.” 

He  added  that  investigative  report¬ 
ers  need  to  be  “doubly  accurate” 
because  “people  will  pay  no  attention 
(to  a  story)  if  they  find  it  flawed.” 

Driscoll  described  investigative 
reporters  as  people  who  love  to  “pour 
through  documents  for  months  but 
hate  to  sit  down  and  write.” 


“That’s  a  real  danger  of  a 
community  newspaper  — 
having  reporters  who  are 
not  in  touch  with  their 
communities,”  said 
Ragsdale. 


Aspiring  investigative  reporters 
need  to  “spend  some  time  learning 
how  to  write,”  Driscoll  said.  “You 
can  be  out  in  the  field  for  three  months 
and  blow  it  at  the  typewriter.” 

However,  Driscoll  also  admitted 
that  editors  are  quite  capable  of  taking 
a  lengthy,  but  detailed,  investigative 
piece  and  chopping  it  to  bits. 

“I  really  think  an  editor  can  screw 
up  an  investigative  project,”  he  said. 

James  Wright  Brown 
award  to  Newsday 

Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Newsday 
received  the  James  Wright  Brown 
Award  for  public  service  reporting,  as 
well  as  first  place  in  the  newspaper/ 
wire  service  category,  presented  by 
the  Deadline  Club,  the  New  York  City 
professional  chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

The  winning  entry,  “The  Fragile 
Mind;  Mental  Health  in  the  ’80s,”  was 
by  David  Zinman  and  Laura  Durkin. 

Runners-up  in  the  newspaper/wire 
service  category  were  two  articles  in 
the  Bergen  (N.J.)  Record:  “TV  Re¬ 
pair’s  Big  Gypster”  by  Bruce  Locklin 
and  “The  Favored  Few”  by  Michele 
Fuetsch. 

Jack  Balletti  of  United  Press 
International  took  first  place  for 
excellence  in  photography  with  a 
photo  captioned  “Sno’  Traffic,” 
which  depicted  the  chaos  of  a  traffic 
jam  caused  by  a  blizzard. 

The  runners-up  were  Tony  Caran- 
nante  of  the  Staten  Island  Advance 
and  Michael  D.  Jones  of  the  New  York 
Tribune. 


Many  newspapers  have  already  discovered  the  Accu-Weather  ad¬ 
vantage.  We  serve  over  500  clients  including  170  newspapers,  radio 
and  TV  stations  across  the  nation. 
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When  you  order 
10  weeks  of  the 
Birthday  Game. 

The  easiest-to-run,  easiest-to- 
play  circulation  game  is  five  » 
years  old.  To  help  celebrate, 
we're  giving  you  a  special 
gift:  one,  two,  even  three 
weeks  of  the  Birthday  Game, 
absolutely  FREE! 

■  Buy  6-9  weeks,  get  1  week 
FREE 

■  Buy  10-19  weeks,  get  2  weeks 
FREE 

■  Buy  20  weeks  or  more,  get  3  weeks 
FREE 


II  Double-time  for 

I  past  customers! 

I  If  you're  a  past  or  current 
V  customer  of  the  Birthday 
^  Game,  we'll  double  the 
■  deal,  for  example,  order  20 
B  or  more  weeks,  and  you'll 
get  s/x  weeks  FREE  I  those 
SP  bonus  weeks  could  just  be 
the  extra  boost  your  circu- 
W  lation  needs  I 

pail  or  write  Bill  Guthrie  to- 
py,  and  discover  a  circulation 
^that's  a  real  piece  of  cake 
you  and  your  readers.  But 
t\  This  special  offer  ends 
^ptember  28, 1984. 


The  Birthday  Game 

Jackson  Newspapers 

P.O.  Box  8715  New  Haven,  CT  06531 

Attn:  Bill  Guthrie  Or  call  us  at:  (203)  562-1133 
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The  Coleman  affair 

Washington  Post  reporter  tells  how  Jackson  mentioned 
*Hymietown*  during  a  ior  background'  conversation 


By  James  E.  Roper 

Right  from  the  start,  it  was  a  strange 
affair,  the  case  of  Washington  Post 
reporter  Milton  Coleman. 

On  Jan.  25,  he  was  in  an  informal 
breakfast  conversation  with  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson  when  the  Democratic  presi¬ 
dential  aspirant  referred  to  Jews  as 
“Hymies”  and  New  York  City  as 
“Hymietown.” 

Coleman  didn’t  write  anything 
about  this  for  his  newspaper,  or  report 
it  to  his  editors  immediately. 

On  Feb.  9,  however,  he  related  the 
incident  to  another  Post  writer,  Rick 
Atkinson,  who  was  doing  a  detailed 
story  about  Jackson’s  relations  with 
Jews. 

The  Atkinson  story,  published  Feb. 
13,  was  52  paragraphs  long.  The  37th 
and  38th  paragraphs  read:  “In  private 
conversations  with  reporters.  Jack- 
son  has  referred  to  Jews  as  ‘Hymies’ 
and  to  New  York  as  Hymietown.’’’ 

“I’m  not  familiar  with  that,’’  Jack- 
son  said  after  the  story  appeared. 
“That’s  not  accurate.’’ 

Hardly  anybody  noticed  until  Feb. 
18  when  a  lead  editorial  in  the  Post 
called  on  Jackson  to  explain  his 
words. 


According  to  Coleman, 
Jackson  said,  “Let’s  talk 
black  talk” 


But  in  the  next  seven  weeks,  the 
affair  grew  rapidly  to  involve  not  only 
Jackson  and  the  other  Democratic 
presidential  candidates,  but  also 
Black  Muslim  leader  Louis  Far- 
rakhan,  for  an  apparent  death  threat 
he  made  against  the  reporter;  Middle 
East  diplomacy;  anti-Semitism  and 
racism  generally;  the  name  of  Adolf 
Hitler;  Vice  President  George  Bush; 
the  Post’s  ombudsman;  the  U.S. 
Attorney  in  Chicago  —  and  myriad 
editors,  columnists  and  reporters 
debating  the  roles  of  the  press  and  the 
princip^s. 

Coleman  himself  was  one  of  the  last 
—  and  least  strident  —  to  speak  out. 

In  a  calmly-worded  article  in  the 
Post,  he  told  how  the  whole  thing 
started.  As  a  reporter  covering  the 


Jackson  campaign,  Coleman  had 
been  asked  to  deliver  two  invitations 
to  Jackson  —  to  attend  a  reception  to 
be  given  by  Post  executive  editor 
Benjamin  C.  Bradlee  and  to  appear 
for  a  second  time  before  Post  editors 
and  reporters  to  discuss  campaign 
issues  —  including  Israel,  a  topic 
which  had  been  overlooked  in  Jack¬ 
son’s  first  appearance  at  the  Post. 

Peter  Silberman,  the  Post’s  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  for  national 
news,  instructed  Coleman  to  tell 
Jackson,  “This  time  I  will  ask  him 
some  questions  about  Israel.’’ 

To  deliver  the  invitations,  Coleman 
on  Jan.  25  trailed  Jackson  into  a  dining 
room  where  Jackson  was  having 
breakfast  at  the  Butler  Aviation  Ter¬ 
minal  at  Washington’s  National  Air¬ 
port  before  taking  off  for  a  campaign 
swing  in  the  South. 

Coleman  said  a  New  York  Times 
correspondent  followed  him  into  the 
dining  room,  where  Jackson  invited 
both  to  join  him  at  his  table. 

“Jackson  said  he  would  be  glad  to 
come  to  discuss  foreign  policy, 
including  Israel  and  the  Middle 
East,’’  Coleman  related  in  his  article 
for  the  Post.  “He  would  not  be 
intimidated,’’  he  said.  He  said  he 
would  answer  all  the  questions,  and 
he  would  ask  in  rebuttal  why  so  much 
time  had  been  spent  discussing  four 
million  people  .  .  . 

According  to  Coleman,  Jackson 
said,  “Let’s  talk  black  talk.’’  Cole¬ 
man  is  black. 

“That  is  a  phrase  that  Jackson  often 
uses  to  talk  on  what  reporters  call 
‘background,’  one  of  several  mech¬ 
anisms  used  when  sources  want  or  are 
willing  to  tell  something  to  a  reporter 
but  don’t  want  to  be  identified,’’  Cole¬ 
man  said. 

“In  print,  these  comments  come 
out  as  information  from  an  unnamed 
source,  the  pronouncements  of  a 
‘senior  official’  or  as  ‘private  con¬ 
versation.’  But  the  assumption  on 
both  sides,  unless  some  other 
arrangements  is  made  explicitly  clear, 
is  that  the  substance  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  will  some  day  find  its  way  into 
print. 

“I  don’t  know  what  Jackson  says  to 
white  reporters  when  he  wants  to  talk 
on  background.  But  with  me  and 


other  blacks,  he  has  placed  it  in  a  ra¬ 
cial  context;  ‘Let’s  talk  black  talk.’ 

“I  understood  that  to  mean  back¬ 
ground,  and  I  assumed  that  Jackson, 
an  experienced  national  newsmaker 
now  running  for  the  presidency,  knew 
that  no  amnesia  rule  would  apply.  I 
signaled  him  to  go  on. 

“Jackson  then  talked  about  the  pre¬ 
occupation  of  some  with  Israel.  He 
said  something  to  the  effect  of  the 
following:  ‘That’s  all  Hymie  wants  to 


“I  don’t  know  what 
Jackson  says  to  white 
reporters  when  he  wants  to 
talk  on  background.  But 
with  me  and  other  blacks, 
he  has  placed  It  In  a  racial 
context;” 


talk  about  is  Israel;  every  time  you  go 
to  Hymietown,  that’s  all  they  want  to 
talk  about  .  .  .  ’ 

“I  did  not  write  a  memo  to  myself 
shortly  afterward,  as  reporters  some¬ 
times  do.  Nor  did  I  write  a  story 
immediately  afterward  or  tell  my  edi¬ 
tors.  It  seemed  clear  that  the  context 
suggested  at  worst  an  ethnic  slur, 
though  not  one  as  blatant  as  calling  a 
Jew  a  ‘kike,’  or  a  stereotyping,  like 
referring  to  Hispanics  as  ‘Jose.’ 

“I  also  felt  that  to  rush  into  print 
would  have  amounted  to  a  stoi7  of 
‘gee-whiz  journalism’  on  which  I 
frown.  As  Jackson  often  says  of  iso¬ 
lated  statements,  ‘Text  without  con¬ 
text  is  pretext.’ 

“In  the  days  that  followed,  the 
same  words  came  up  in  casual  con¬ 
versations  with  other  reporters  on  the 
campaign.  Two  or  three  mentioned 
that  they,  too,  had  heard  Jackson  use 
the  words.’’ 

Other  reporters,  however,  did  not 
report  Jackson’s  language.  The  New 
York  Times  reporter  who  sat  with 
Jackson  and  Coleman  at  the  breakfast 
table  regarded  the  conversation  as  ofl 
the  record. 

Jackson,  after  at  first  denying  that 
he  used  the  disputed  words, 
acknowledged  that  he  had  been 
(Continued  on  page  103) 
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There's  no  place  like 

New  EnOland  | 

foiu^etailIbales 


Take  a  good  look 
at  these  1984  figures*  for 
New  England  Newspaper  markets 


TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES  $73,41 8,1 08,000 
Per-household  retail  sales  $1 5,924 

(U.S.  per-houMhold  average,  $14,720) 


TOTAL  FOOD  SALES  $1 7,491 ,362,000 
Per-household  food  sales  $3,794 

(U.S.  per-houaehold  average,  $3,339) 


FOOD  SALES 
$4,370,299,000 
1,542,284,000 
8,232,474.000 
1,705,245,000 
1,019,181,000 
821,899,000 


RETAIL  SALES 
$18,372,258,000 
6,170,174,000 
35,201,104,000 
6,758,217,000 
4,348,285,000 
2,568,070,000 


Connecticut 

Maine 

Maaaachuaetta 
New  Hampahire 
Rhode  laland 
Vermont 


'E&P  1984  Marks!  Quids  hsnmalsk 


Smart  marketing  starts  with  New  Engiand  daiiy  newspapers 

CONNECTICUT 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

The  Lewiston  Daily  Sun  (M) 
Lewiston  Journal  (E) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


VERMONT 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 
Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (AD&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (E&S) 
The  Enterprise  (Bro^on)  (E&S) 
The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 
Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (M) 
Salem  Evening  News  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 
Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 
Meriden  Record-Journal  (M) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E&S) 

Register  Citizen  (Torrington)  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 
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What  is 
brand  new, 
provocative, 
unbiased, 
concise, 
and  made 
for  opinion 
ieaders? 


April  16, 1984.  The  first  National  Edition  Is  published. 


The  Washington  Times  National  Edition.  Now  distributed  via 
satellite  in  Northern  California:  soon  to  be  distributed  to 
Southern  California.  Watch  a  stimulating  national  publication 
reach  out  to  America’s  opinion  leaders. 


The  national  journal  of  news,  politics  and  commentary. 
Via  satellite  weekdays.  (202)  636-3051. 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS— 


Windsor  Ridenour  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Tulsa 
rrifew/ie,  succeeding  Gordon  Fallis, 
who  retired  after  33  years  with  the 
newspaper. 

Ridenour,  a  former  reporter,  city 
editor  and  assistant  managing  editor, 
has  been  with  the  Tribune  19  years. 
Fallis,  managing  editor  since  1974, 
has  been  active  in  Associated  Press/ 
Oklahoma  Newspaper  Editors  and 
was  a  founder  of  Oklahoma’s  Bar/ 
Media  Committee. 

Reporter  Mary  Hargrove  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Tribune’s 
investigative  staff.  She  has  been  with 
the  newspaper  nine  years  and  is  a 
director  of  Investigative  Reporters 
and  Editors. 

Caroline  Johnson  has  been 
named  assistant  lifestyle  editor,  and 
Melvin  Bracht,  assistant  sports 
editor. 

Tim  Morris,  whom  Bracht  re¬ 
places,  will  direct  the  Tribune’s  fea¬ 
ture  and  entertainment  sections. 

*  *  * 

Stuart  T.K.  Ho,  a  Hawaiian  busi¬ 
ness  executive,  has  been  nominated 
for  election  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  Gannett  Co.  at  the  annual 
shareholders  meeting  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  May  22.  Ho  would  succeed 


STATE  &  LOCAL 
REPORTING  IN 
WASHINGTON 


We’ve  had  ten  years  of  uninterrupted 
coverage  of  some  of  the  best  state  and 
city-specific  stories. 

Now  we’re  adding: 

□  Fulltime  coverage  of  local  cor¬ 
porate  filings  with  the  SEC; 

□  Upgraded  business  reporting  af¬ 
fecting  your  local  industries;  and 

□  A  dial-in  electronic  morgue  for 
your  desk  or  your  Washington  bureau 
filled  with  state-specific  government  in¬ 
formation. 

Plug  your  desk  into  ours; 

We’re  still: 

States  News  Service 
202-628-3100 

1333  F  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 


NEW  PRESIDENT— 

Jim  Langdon  has  been  named  the  first 
fulltime  president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  Inc.,  national 
newspaper  advertising  sales  organization. 
He  assumes  the  new  position  in  mid-May  at 
the  New  York  heodquarters  of  ANR,  a 
wholly-owned  business  affiliate  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Association. 

Langdon,  since  1982  manager  of  the 
Oklahoma  Newspaper  A.dvertising 
Bureau,  grew  up  in  an  Oklahoma  news¬ 
paper  family.  His  father  and  mother,  Fran¬ 
cis  and  Gloria  Langdon,  are  publishers  of 
the  weekly  Tonkawa  News.  Langdon  was 
an  advertising  representative  at  the  Nor¬ 
man  Transcript  for  five  years  before  he 
became  associate  publisher  in  Tonkawa  in 
1977.  He  went  back  to  his  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  at  Norman,  for  a 
year  in  1981  as  a  full-time  visiting 
instructor  of  advertising. 


Wes  Gallagher,  retired  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  Gallagher  will  not  stand 
for  re-election  since  he  will  have 
reached  the  mandatory  age  of  72  for 
directors. 

Ho,  48,  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Capital  Investment  of  Hawaii,  Inc., 
and  is  on  the  board  of  Aloha  Airlines, 
Inc.,  The  Asia  Foundation,  the  Bank 
of  Hawaii,  Bishop  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  Claremont  McKenna  College 
and  Pacific  Resources,  Inc. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School,  Ho  practiced 
in  New  York  City  and  returned  to 
Hawaii  to  open  his  own  law  practice 
in  1965;  was  elected  to  the  Hawaii 
State  Legislature  in  1966;  and  became 
majority  leader  of  the  House  in  1969. 
He  left  the  Legislature  in  1970  to  join 
the  University  of  Hawaii  board  of  re¬ 
gents  and  later  was  chairman  of  the 
board  until  1974. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Dino  Ianni,  general  manager  and 
part  owner  of  KEXZW-am,  Denver, 
since  1982,  was  named  vice  president 
for  the  broadcast  division  of  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star,  Inc.  He  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  with  the  Journal  Star 
group  as  general  manager  of  several 
properties.  Ianni  will  be  responsible 
for  all  operations  of  the  group’s  six 
Am/Fm  stations. 

*  ♦  * 

Jim  Clark,  advertising  sales  repre¬ 
sentative,  retired  from  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.  on  March 
30  after  29  years  of  service.  He  went 
to  Metro  from  Tatham-Laird,  Chica¬ 
go,  and  John  W.  Cullen,  Cleveland. 
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Appointments  to  key  newsroom 
positions  at  the  Hartford  Courant 
include: 

Roger  Moore,  formerly  projects 
editor  at  the  Kansas  City  Star,  was 
named  metropolitan  editor.  With  the 
Star  since  1S>66,  he  covered  police, 
city  hall,  politics,  and  worked  as  an 
investigative  reporter.  He  also  served 
as  assistant  city  editor  and  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics  editor. 

At  the  Courant,  Moore  replaces 
Richard  Barnes,  who  returned  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Kenneth  L.  Ross,  formerly  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Detroit  News,  was 
named  business  editor;  and  Randy 
Cox,  photo  editor  of  the  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Morning  Call,  was  appointed 
director  of  photography  and  graphics. 

Before  joining  the  News,  Ross  was 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  14  years  and  also  worked 
as  an  editorial  writer  and  assistant 
news  feature  editor.  He  replaces  Tho¬ 
mas  Bush,  who  moved  to  the 
Investor’s  Daily,  Los  Angeles. 

Cox  was  with  the  Morning  Call  four 
years  and  has  worked  as  a  staff  photo¬ 
grapher  for  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger  and  as  photo  editor 
for  the  Coffeyville  (Kans.)  Journal. 
He  replaces  Steve  Rice,  who  is  now 
with  the  Miami  Herald. 

*  *  ♦ 

Dan  Sikorski  has  joined  the  North 
Platte  (Neb.)  Telegraph  as  circulation 
manager,  transferring  from  the 
Scottsbluff  (Neb.)  Star-Herald.  He 
also  will  be  marketing  circulation 
software  and  hardware  for  Western 
Computer  Servies,  Inc.,  another 
division  of  Western  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 
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LONDON  ASSIGNMENTS— 

New  assignments  for  two  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  correspondents  hove  been 
announced  in  the  London  bureau:  David 
Willis  is  Third  World  correspondent  and 
David  Winder  is  the  London  correspon¬ 
dent. 

Winder  moves  to  London  from  Boston.  A 
native  of  South  Africa,  Winder  joined  the 
AAonitor  in  1 965  and  has  worked  in  bureaus 
in  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  London,  where  he  was  stationed 
from  1967  to  1970. 

Willis  will  continue  to  write  special  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  Third  World.  Prior  to  London, 
he  was  bureau  chief  in  Tokyo  and  Moscow 
and  reported  from  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  as  State  Department  corre¬ 
spondent.  A  native  Australian,  he  has  been 
with  the  Monitor  since  1 964. 


Winder 


Gary  N.  Reese,  formerly  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wichita  Falls  (Texas)  Rec¬ 
ord  NewSy  will  serve  as  editor  of  the 
news  service  established  by  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspaper  Operations  to  link 
its  17  daily  Texas  newspapers.  It  will 
be  operated  through  the  Harte-Hanks 
Austin  bureau  and  is  expected  to  be 
fully  operational  by  May  1 . 

The  news  service  will  serve  as  a 
conduit  allowing  the  papers  to  share 
stories.  Reese  will  also  help  coordin¬ 
ate  special  reporting  projects. 


Richard  G.  Wakefield,  treasurer 
and  chief  financial  officer  of  the 
Denver  Post,  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president,  flnance. 

Wakefield,  moved  to  the  Post  in 
May,  1982,  from  the  Hartford 
Courant,  where  he  was  controller.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  and  received  an  MBA  from 
the  University  of  Connecticut. 


Patrick  Harden 

The  appointments  were  announced 
by  J.  Douglas  Creighton,  president  of 
the  Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corpora¬ 
tion  which  owns  Sun  newspapers  in 
Edmonton,  Calgary  and  Toronto  and 
acquired  the  Houston  Post  last 
November. 

The  British-born  Harden  spent 
more  than  20  years  with  United  l^ess 
International  as  a  news  executive  in 
Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Cana¬ 
da  before  moving  to  the  five-day/ 
Sunday  newspaper.  He  first  worked 
as  a  reporter  in  U.S.  bureaus  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  London  as  a  poli¬ 
tical  reporter  and  UPI  editor. 

Harden  later  was  business  manager 
and  editor  in  The  Hague  before  serv¬ 
ing  as  general  newspictures  manager 
for  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Afri- 


Paternity 

Ward 

By  D.L  Stewart 


Chris  Thompson  was  named  asso¬ 
ciate  editor/finance  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union.  He  has  been  a  busi¬ 
ness  editor  at  the  Union  since  1980 
and  his  new  responsibilities  include 
the  daily  business  section,  Sunday 
“Money  Week,”  Motorwise  and  real 
estate  sections. 


“D.L.  Stewart  details  many 
of  the  joys  and  frustrations 
of  taking  fatherhood  seri¬ 
ously.  Don’t  wait  'til  ‘some 
day’  to  look  back  and  laugh 
at  all  of  this . . .  Read  Stewart 
and  laugh  now.  I  did.’’ 

—  Phil  Donahue 

Call  collect  (203)  661-4090 

The  McNaught  Syndicate 
537  Steamboat  Road 
Greenwich,  Ct.  C6830 


Neil  C.  Curtain  assumed  the 
position  of  retail  sales  manager  with 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  headquartered  in  New  York. 
Most  recently  he  was  vice  president- 
sales  of  Universal  Communications 
Group,  located  in  New  York.  His  ear¬ 
lier  experience  included  five  years 
with  U.S.  Suburban  Press  as  eastern 
regional  manager. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Gerry  Hallstrom  will  fill  the 
newly-created  position  of  general 
advertising  sales  manager  at  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune  in  a  general 
restructing  of  the  advertising 
department.  He  has  revenue  produc¬ 
tion  responsibilities  for  the  retail, 
national  and  classified  departments. 
Carl  Barrea,  formerly  retail 
advertising  manager,  moves  to  the 
newly-created  position  of  advertiser 
relations  manager. 

Mike  Merriman  will  fill  the  newly- 
created  position  of  advertising 
operations  manager,  and  Linda 
Rotelli  was  promoted  to  fill  the 
position  of  national  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  vacated  by  Merriman. 

*  ♦  * 

William  G.  Schmitt,  senior  editor 
of  Metals  Week,  a  business  newslet¬ 
ter  published  by  McGraw-Hill,  has 
begun  a  one-year  term  as  president  of 
the  Deadline  Club,  the  New  York  City 
chapter  of  the  Society  of  FYofessional 
Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Schmitt  joined  Mc-Graw-Hill  in 
1981  as  a  business  journalist  and  also 
has  worked  at  the  Indianapolis  News, 
where  he  was  a  Pulliam  Journalism 
Fellow,  and  at  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.) 
Herald  Statesman. 


TO  PALO  ALTO— 

Michael  G.  Kidder,  who  recently  left  the 
post  of  managing  editor  of  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  has  assumed  his  new  post  as  editor  of 
the  Peninsula  Times  Tribune  in  Palo-Alto. 
He  succeeds  Leonard  Koppett,  who  re¬ 
mains  with  the  paper  as  a  columnist  holding 
the  title  of  editor  emeritus. 

Kidder  served  as  managing  editor  in 
Sacramento  four  years  and  before  that  was 
executive  editor  of  the  Modesto  Bee.  He 
had  joined  McClatchy  newspapers  in  1966 
for  an  1 1  -year  tour  of  duty  at  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee  during  which  he  rose  from 
copy  editor  to  metropolitan  editor.  Kidder 
started  his  career  with  the  Des  Moines 
Register  while  an  undergraduate  at  Drake 
University. 


Gary  J.  Dalton,  was  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Keokuk  (Iowa)  Daily  Gate 
City,  replacing  Frances  J.  Helen- 
THAL,  who  has  retired.  Dalton  was 
editor-publisher  of  the  Urbana  (Ohio) 
Daily  Citizen  most  recently  and  ear¬ 
lier  had  been  in  writing  and  editing  for 
the  U.S.  Army,  copy  editor  at  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  and 


the  most 
experienced  firm 
in  newspaper  executive 
recruitment. 


Publishers,  corporate  executives,  managers  in  all 
departments-we’re  the  industry  professionals  at  recruiting  these 
key  people  for  newspapers  of  all  sizes  throughout  the 
U.S.  We  take  pride  in  the  quality  of  our  personal  service-it  has 
earned  us  many  close,  long-term  relationships.  Our 
in-depth  studies  (of  people  AND  positions)  are  backed  by  more 
than  15  years  experience  as  newspaper  management 
consultants  specializing  in  executive  recruitment. 

For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  312-991-6900. 


INVERNESS.  ILLINOIS  60067 


a  city  hall  reporter  for  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

*  *  * 

Mark  L.  Schwanbeck  was 
appointed  director,  investor  rela¬ 
tions,  for  The  Times  Mirror  Com¬ 
pany.  He  is  responsible  for  all  aspects 
of  Times  Mirror’s  investor  relations 
program  and  will  be  the  principal  con¬ 
tact  with  Wall  Street  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  shareholders.  Most  recently, 
he  was  manager,  investor  relations,  at 
Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

9|C  >|C  !(« 

Harry  Hayes  vice  president  of 
marketing  for  the  Houston  Post,  will 
retire  June  30  after  25  years  there. 

Hayes,  67,  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1933  at  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram.  He  joined 
the  Post  in  the  retail  advertising 
department. 

*  *  ♦ 

Kit  Rachlis  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  The  Village  Voice, 
New  York  City,  effective  June  4.  He 
moves  from  the  Boston  Phoenix, 
where  he  has  served  as  arts  editor  for 
the  past  two  years  and  earlier  for  five 
years  as  music  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Four  new  editors  were  named  at  the 
Green  Bay  (Wise.)  Press-Gazette. 
They  are: 

Tony  Walter,  from  sports  editor 
to  the  newly-created  position  of  Sun- 
day  editor,,  with  additional 
responsibilities  for  special  projects. 

Cliff  Christl,  to  sports  editor, 
replacing  Walter. 

Daphne  Quinn,  from  assistant 
news  editor  to  the  newly-created  post 
of  graphics  editor. 

Larry  Desch,  to  assistant  news 
editor,  relacing  Quinn. 
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UPl  MetroWtre  staff 
added  for  startup 

United  Press  International  has  re¬ 
cruited  most  of  the  staff  for  its  new 
Metro  Wire  service  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  additions  include  reporters  and 
editors  who  will  help  launch  Metro- 
Wire  on  June  4  (E&P  3/10/84). 

At  a  recent  kickoff  reception  in  Los 
Angeles  for  the  new  venture,  UPI 
president  William  J.  Small  said,  ‘*We 
are  delighted  to  be  making  this 
investment  in  Los  Angeles  and  pro¬ 
viding  a  professional  home  to  so  many 
top-flight  journalists.” 

Douglas  R.  Dowie,  Los  Angeles 
UPI  bureau  manager,  told  E&P  that 
1,500  persons  from  around  the  coun- 
tiy  had  applied  for  the  16  positions. 
Among  those  already  taken  on  are 
William  Cardoso,  a  contributor  to 
Penthouse  and  Rolling  Stone  maga¬ 
zines,  and  Deirdre  ChUdress,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

Danelia  Wild,  a  crime  and  court 
specialist,  has  left  the  Torrance 
(Calif.)  Daily  Breeze  to  head  the  new 
five-person  bureau  at  Los  Angeles 
police  headquarters. 

Also  hired  are:  Sheila  Grisset- 
Welsh,  formerly  of  the  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty  Register,  as  Orange  County  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  Lori  Medigovich,  who 
cover  the  downtown  L.A.  beat, 
which  she  had  been  doing  for  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Tribune.  David  Green- 
wald  has  left  the  Simi  Valley  Enter¬ 
prise  to  become  a  general  assignment 
reporter  for  MetroWire. 

Small  also  disclosed  that  Joan 
Goulding,  former  UPI  Los  Angeles 
bureau  day  editor,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  bureau  manager 
to  help  Dowie  run  MetroWire  and 
other  bureau  services. 

At  the  reception,  Los  Angeles  May¬ 
or  Tom  Bradley  presented  UPI  with  a 
Mayoral  commendation,  noting  the 
wire  service’s  commitment  to  the 
newsgatherers  and  newsmakers  of 
Los  Angeles. 

IDowie  said  MetroWire  will  include 
a  comprehensive  Daybook  with  a  list¬ 
ing  of  all  the  planned  local  events  and 
details;  tips  and  advisories,  and  hard 
news  f^rom  key  Los  Angeles  and 
Orange  County  locations. 

In  addition  the  new  wire  will  pro¬ 
vide  subscribers  with  five  regular  fea¬ 
tures  a  week  on  Southland  topics  as 
well  as  in-depth  and  special  viewpoint 
material. 

MetroWire  will  go  head-to-head 
with  the  Los  Angeles  City  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  a  larger  operation,  which  has  filed 
suit  against  UPI,  charging  that  it  mis¬ 
used  CNS  reports, falsely  obtained  its 
client  list  and  attempted  to  sell  the 
news  service  at  below  cost. 


Dowie  indicated  no  concern  about 
CNS’  larger  staff,  noting  that  all  area 
UPI  reporters  will  contribute  to 
MetroWire.  “There  is  no  separate 
staff  for  MetroWire,”  he  explained. 

MetroWire  will  be  available  as  a 


separate  service  or  as  a  supplement  to 
a  subscriber’s  existing  UPI  service 
and  will  be  delivered  at  1 ,200  baud  via 
satellite  to  a  newsroom  computer  or 
high-speed  printer.  If  a  subscriber 
does  not  have  a  satellite  receiver,  UPI 
will  install  a  two-foot  Equatorial  dish. 


If  you  have  questions  on 
chemicals  or  the  chemfcal 
incdustry,  call:  -  -  ' 

The  Chemical  IncJustry 
Facts  Line 

Ask  for  Jeff  Van  or  ■ 
Tom  Gilroy  ,  ;  " 


CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 

'25Qi  M  Street.  N'.W..  Washingtorj.  D.C.  20037  =  ■ 


MAYORAL  COAAMENDATiON — UPI  Los  Angeles  bureau  manager  Doug¬ 
las  R.  Dowie,  left,  and  UPI  president  William  J.  Small,  right,  receive  a 
commendation  from  Los  Angeles  Mayor  Tom  Bradley  following  the 
announcement  of  MetroWire,  a  new  in-depth  newswire  serving  the  Los 
Angeles  area  media. 
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AP  rates 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


He  noted  that  under  the  population- 
based  formula,  “I  had  a  problem  com¬ 
paring  my  rate  with  other  newspapers 
and  felt  1  was  high  compared  to  news¬ 
papers  of  similar  circulation.  Now 
you  can  understand  what  you’re  pay¬ 
ing  compared  to  everyone  else.” 

The  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  with 
27,000  evening  circulation,  also  will 
“probably”  put  whatever  it  saves 
from  AP’s  new  rale  formula  into  local 
news  coverage,  said  publisher  Fred 
McPherson  III,  although  he’s  not 
planning  anything  specific  “until  I  see 
the  actual  savings.” 

“It’s  expensive  and  it’s 
indispensable,”  remarked  Tom  Fer¬ 
guson,  president  of  the  719,000  daily 
circulation  Washington  Post,  about 
his  newspaper’s  approximate  50% 
increase  in  AP  assessment. 


Even  newspapers  whose 
assessments  are  going  up 
tjf  as  much  as  50%  have 
welcomed  the  change  In 
the  way  assessments  are 
calculated,  saying  the  new 
method  Is  both  fair  and 
equitable. 


According  to  AP,  the  Post  will  have 
the  largest  rate  increase  under  the  cir¬ 
culation-based  formula  due  to  its 
gains  following  the  demise  of  the 
Washington  Star  while  the  population 
of  its  market  remained  fairly  stable. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
with  218,000  daily  circulation,  will 
also  get  a  rate  increase  in  excess  of 
50%,  said  editor  Michael  Davies. 

“It’s  not  like  getting  a  Christmas 


present,”  he  said,  “but  it  seems 
understandable.  The  phased  in 
increase  makes  it  easier.” 

The  AP  has  adopted  a  policy  of 
phasing  in  rate  increases  resulting 
from  the  circulation-based  formula  in 
equal  steps,  with  a  cap  of  5%  for  each 
year. 

Davies  did  not  believe  that  AP,  by 
adopting  the  phase-ins,  was  resorting 
to  scale-ups  in  its  contracts  as  was 
charged  against  UPI. 

“It’s  nothing  in  comparison  to 
UPI’s  history  in  the  last  10  or  15  years 
of  discounting  enormously,”  he  said. 

However,  Lionel  Linder,  editor 
and  vice  president  of  the  651,000  all¬ 
day  circulation  Detroit  News,  which 
will  incur  a  7%  increase  under  the  new 
formula,  questioned  if  the  phase-ins, 
capped  at  5%,  didn’t  amount  to  a  sub¬ 
sidy  for  those  papers  going  up  in  the 
50%  range. 

Linder  added  that  he  believed  the 
morning  Detroit  Free  Press,  with 
635,000  circulation,  will  go  up  48% 
under  the  new  formula,  but  this  figure 
was  not  confirmed  by  the  Free  Press. 

Lindner  said  the  News  would  go  up 
so  little  compared  to  the  Free  Press 
because,  as  an  all-day  paper  since 
1975,  it  had  been  paying  for  all  of  the 
afternoon  field  and  splitting  the  morn¬ 
ing  field  with  his  competitor. 

“How  much  of  a  subsidy  do  we  give 
them  for  catch-up  in  their  contract?” 
he  asked.  “Maybe  we  should  stage  it 
up  a  little  more.  We  all  realize  that 
we’re  going  to  carry  our  neighbors 
and  friends,  but  not  for  years  and 
years.” 

He  proposed  a  phase-in  system  of 
5%  the  first  year,  then  7.5%  and  final¬ 
ly  10%  annually  to  speed  things  up. 

In  general,  though,  Lindner  said  the 
circulation-based  formula  is  “a 
responsible  and  proper  basis  for 
charging  members.  Circulation  really 
is  the  key.” 

The  morning  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
with  243,000  circulation,  will  get  an 
increase  under  the  new  formula. 


while  the  evening  Independent,  with 
36,000  daily  circulation,  will  go  down, 
said  Eugene  Patterson,  president  of 
Times  Publishing  Co.  Overall,  he  said 
his  company’s  AP  rates  will  be  going 
up  by  45%  from  the  formula  change. 

Tbe  new  formula  by  “introducing 
fairness”  will  do  away  with  inequities 
in  AP  assessments  that  Patterson 
believed  were  put  there  deliberately. 

“It  (the  old  formula)  harks  back  to 
the  days  when  the  dominant  publish¬ 
ers  used  the  population-based  system 
as  a  way  of  strangling  their  com¬ 
petitors,”  he  said.  “This  (new  sys¬ 
tem)  will  rationalize  the  irrational  rate 
structure  of  the  past.” 


“It’s  expensive  and  It’s 
Indispensable,”  remarked 
Tom  Ferguson,  president  of 
the  719,000  dally  circulation 
Washington  Post,  about  his 
newspaper’s  approximate 
50%  Increase  In  AP 
assessment. 


Patterson,  a  former  UPI  bureau 
chief,  also  believed  that  UPI  “will 
suffer  some  damage”  as  a  result  of 
some  newspapers’  assessments  going 
up  under  the  new  formula.  “Some 
papers  will  try  to  save  the  extra 
money  by  canceling  UPI.”  he  said. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  Newspapers 
with  348,000  combined  circulation  are 
fairly  large  newspapers  which  will  see 
their  AP  rates  go  down  from  the  new 
formula. 

Under  the  old  method,  the  Sun  pap¬ 
ers  “got  charged  for  the  full  popula¬ 
tion”  of  Baltimore,  said  publisher 
Reg  Murphy.  “We  didn’t  have  any¬ 
body  to  offset  it.” 

He  said  the  savings  from  the  new 
rates  will  amount  to  about  $35,000  a 
year  when  fully  implemented. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  533,000 
morning  circulation,  took  a  “fairly 
significant”  rate  increase  when  the 
Bulletin  folded,  noted  senior  vice 
president  Jim  Artz.  As  a  result,  the 
circulation-based  formula  will  not  hit 
the  newspaper  too  hard,  he  said. 

But  the  Inquirer  still  has  some  ques¬ 
tions  about  “rates  on  special  ser¬ 
vices,”  he  remarked,  and  is  also 
unsure  about  “what  circulation 
numbers  will  be  used”  in  determining 
rates. 

“Predominantly  it  will  be  fine,”  he 
said.  “The  old  way  was  not  workable. 
There  was  all  that  overlap  and  every 
area  had  different  rates.” 

The  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Sun  with 

(Continued  on  page  69) 


INSURANCE  SPOKEN  ...  IN  PLAIN  ENGLISH 


We've  got  the  facts  and  figures  on  all  aspects  of 
life  and  health  insurance.  We  know  how  to  com¬ 
municate  them.  If  you  want  to  know  where  we 
stand  on  any  subject,  we'll  tell  you  that  too. 

We're  the  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance 
and  the  Health  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
and  English  is  not  our  second  language. 

Call  us  any  time. 

In  New  York: 

Robert  Waldron  212-245-4198  (office);  516471-3653  (home) 

In  Washington,  D.C.: 

Walter  Bussewitz  202-862-4064  (office);  301-770-2190  (home) 

Marlene  L  Bloom  202-862-4062  (office);  703-243-2450  (home) 


American 
Council  of 
Life  Insurance 
and 

Health  Insurance 
Association  of 
America.* 

IBSO  K  Street.  N  W.  WasNngion  O  C  20006 

*ReDresentingS70  Me  imurarKe 
compaotes.  with  %  percent  of  the  Me 
insurarxe  force  m  the  Umted  States, 
and  330  health  insurance 
companres.  with  80  percent  of  the  health 
insurance  written  by  msurarxecompanies 
m  the  United  States 
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THE  UNIQUE  ROLE 

OFPUBtlSHERS 


:  "  Newspaper  publishers  have  special  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  their  communities,  to  their  indus-. 
tr\',  to  their  countries.  These  are  responsibil- 
.ities  neither  we  nor  they  can  afford  to  take  ', 
.  /  lightly,  for  the  ways  publishers  play  their 
'•  'unique  role  affect'all  of  society.  .  . 

Good  publishers  recognize  and  respect  the 
diversity  and  the  common  bonds  within  their, 
-  constituencies. .  They  know  that  it  is -hot 
enough  to  practice  sound  business  principles.  - 
They  must  explore  the  needs  of  the  people 
'  who  live  in  their  communities— needs  which 
;  >  often  fall  outside  the  bounds  of  a  standard 
.  'business  day.  They  must  safeguard  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  free  pressman  institution  whose 
future  depends  on  the  courage,  commitment 
’  -and  vision  of  the  men  andjwomen  who  are  its'' 
-•'  leaders.-  --  ''  -  '  -  - 

•  ’  America’s  publishers  gather -this' week- at 
,  -the  annual  convention 'of  the  American 

-  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in,-Mon- 
treal  to  share 'Jheir -concerns,  ideas  and 
achievements.  The  men  - and  women  wha 
'publish  the  85  Gannett  daily  newspapers  are . 
•among ‘them,  .To  meet  these,  publishers, 

*  please  see  the,  following  pages.  *  ■ 
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AP  rates 

(Continued  from  page  64) 


19,000  morning  circulation  and  Bris¬ 
tol  (Conn.)  Press,  21,000  evening 
circulation,  were  two  relatively  small 
newspapers  which  will  incur 
increases  from  the  rate  change.  Both 
only  take  AP. 

“As  long  as  AP  maintains  a  fair  and 
equitable  formula  and  there  are  no 
special  deals,  I  have  no  objection,” 
commented  Sun  editor  and  publisher 
John  W.  Troutt.  He  remarked  that  his 
paper  goes  up  about  1 1%. 

Press  publisher  E.  Bartlett  Barnes 
said  AP’s  Hartford  bureau  chief 
explained  the  new  rate  system  in 
detail.  “We  thought,  why  didn’t  AP 
do  this  before?” 

Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette-Times, 
with  15,000  circulation,  will  probably 
see  some  savings  from  the  change. 

“It  makes  more  sense  to  base  the 
rate  on  what  'your  circulation  is  than 
on  what  it  might  be,”  said  publisher 
Tom  Jenks.  “I  felt  like  a  lot  of  other 
people  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if 
they  untangled  their  system.” 

Even  the  prospect  of  lower  rates 
under  the  circulation-based  system  is 
not  enough  to  entice  the  1 1 ,000  eve¬ 
ning  circulation  Prescott  (Ariz.) 
Courier  back  into  the  AP  fold,  said 
editor  and  publisher  Charlie  Waters. 

The  Courier  switched  to  UPI  sever¬ 
al  years  ago  because  AP’s  rates  were 
too  high,  he  said.  AP  would  be  charg¬ 
ing  the  Courier  less  under  a  circula¬ 
tion-based  formula,  but  Waters  has 
no  intention  of  switching  back. 

“I  feel  the  rates  are  still  too  high 
compared  to  UPI,”  he  said. 

And  AP  may  lose  another  member 
when  the  Scottsbluff  (Neb.)  Star- 
Herald’s  contract  comes  up  for  re¬ 
newal  in  May. 

Editor  Daryl  Hall  said  the  news¬ 
paper  cannot  afford  to  continue  tak¬ 
ing  both  AP  and  UPI  and  is  considering 
which  one  it  will  drop.  Its  UPI  contract 
has  four  years  to  go. 

Hall  said  the  Star-Herald’s  basic  AP 
assessment  will  go  up  about  $14  a  week 
under  the  circulation-based  formula. 
Though  the  increase  was  not  great,  in 
general  he  thinks  AP’s  rates  “are  ex¬ 
cessive  for  our  size  newspaper.” 

However,  Hall  said  comparing  the 
news  services’  rates  for  his  paper  was 
not  “apples  and  apples”  since  the 
Star-Herald  takes  AP’s  slow  speed 
service  and  laserphoto  and  UPI’s  high 
speed  service  and  regional  wire. 

He  noted  that  if  the  Star-Herald 
swtiched  to  UPI’s  photo  service  the 
savings  would  only  be  about  $7  a 
week. 


Newspapers  move  up  on  Fortune  500  list 


Harte-Hanks  Communications  is 
the  latest  newspaper  company  to 
make  the  Fortune  500  list  of  top 
industrial  corporations  in  terms  of 
1983  revenues. 

Harte-Hanks  placed  485th  with 
sales  of  $443.6  million  in  1983. 

Other  newspaper  companies  on  the 
5(X)  list  improved  their  positions  from 
last  year. 

Times  Mirror  moved  to  154  from 
176,  Gannett  improved  to  203  from 
229,  the  Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago 
moved  up  to  218  from  237,  and 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  came  in 
at  234  this  year  compared  to  246  last 
year. 

Also  on  the  500  list  were  the  New 
York  Times  Co.,  moving  up  to  281 
from  307;  Washington  Post  Co.  up  to 
323  from  342;  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  going 
to  326  from  360;  Capital  Cities  Com¬ 
munications,  moving  to  356  from  384; 
and  Media  (Jeneral,  which  moved  to 
453  from  495  last  year,  its  first  on  the 
list. 

However,  newspaper  companies 
were  listed  much  higher  when  they 
were  ranked  according  to  their  net 
income,  net  income  as  a  percent  of 
sales  and  net  income  as  a  percent  of 
equity. 

Times  Mirror  was  76th  among  the 
500  in  net  income,  while  it  raked  60th 
in  terms  of  net  income  as  a  percent  of 
sales  and  77th  in  terms  of  net  income 
as  a  percent  of  equity. 

Gannett  ranked  82nd  in  net  income, 
20th  in  net  as  a  percent  of  sales  and 
59th  in  net  as  a  percent  of  equity. 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  ranked 


Newsroom  haze 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


last  three  or  four  years,  smoking  was 
an  issue  every  single  month,”  she 
said. 

Over  the  years,  employees  con¬ 
tacted  the  health  department  when 
they  felt  their  complaints  were  going 
nowhere.  Parry  said. 

But  when  the  Star  and  Tribune 
merged,  the  newsroom  was  designed 
specifically  to  improve  ventilation 
and  smoke  protection.  Parry  said. 

The  newsroom  was  partitioned 
with  five-foot  high  walls,  and  big  ceil¬ 
ing  filters  which  electronically  elimin¬ 
ates  smoke  were  installed. 

Even  with  the  best  intentions  there 
have  been  snafus.  The  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune’s  new  ventilator,  for  example, 
blows  smoke  from  a  smoker  six  feet 
away  directly  at  Parry. 

Still,  she  says,  “I  think  we’ve  got  it 
basically  solved.” 


116th  in  net  income,  58th  in  net  as  a 
percent  of  sales  and  1 43rd  in  net  as  a 
percent  of  equity. 

Though  it  ranked  122nd  in  net 
income.  Capital  Cities  was  fifth  in  net 
as  a  percent  of  sales  and  67th  in  net  as 
a  percent  of  equity. 

Dow  Jones,  although  124th  in  net 
income,  was  eleventh  both  in  net 
income  as  a  percent  of  sales  and  as  a 
percent  of  equity. 

New  York  Times  was  169th  in  net 
income,  80th  in  percent  of  sales  and  54 
in  percent  of  equity,  while  the  Tribune 
Co.  ranked  18()th  in  net  income,  209th 
in  percent  of  sales. 

Rounding  out  the  list  were  the 
Washington  Post  Co.,  184, 65  and  33; 
Media  General,  281,  85  and  217;  and 
Harte-Hanks,  294,  73  and  181. 

Ranked  in  terms  of  their  10-year 
growth  rates,  return  on  investments 
and  10-year  average  for  ROI,  the  com¬ 
panies  ranked: 

Times  Mirror  —  86,  279  and  138; 
Gannett  —  75,  429  and  245;  Knight- 
Ridder  —  95, 370  and  164;  New  York 
Times  —  73,  122  and  46;  Washington 
Post  —  28, 202  and  18;  Dow  Jones  — 
48,  118  and  39;  Capital  Cities  —  35, 
302  and  76;  Media  General  —  65,  209 
and  399;  and  Harte-Hanks  —  209, 236 
and  28. 

Answers. 

Contacts. 

Background. 

Have  a  question  about 
Phillips  Petroleum?  Or 
the  energy  industry? 

These  public  relations 
specialists  can  get 
answers  for  you: 


Bill  Adams 
Dan  Harrison 
lerc  Smith 
Susan  Scoffle 
Steve  Milburn 
Bill  Resher 


(918)661-5224 

(918)661-5204 

(918)661-4982 

(918)661-4974 
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(918)661«760 


Call  or  write:  Public 
Relations  Department. 
16A-2  Phillips 
Building.  Bartlesville. 
Oklahoma  74004. 
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NEWS/TECH 


The  database  as  reportorial  resource 

Commercial  databases  provide  fertile  ground  for  lournalistic  spadework, 
but  on-line  searches  can  prove  very  costly. 


By  Tim  Miller 

The  news  industry  is  finally 
beginning  to  discover  the  wealth  of 
data  that  is  available  at  the  touch  of  a 
button  from  computerized  databases. 
In  1980,  only  a  third  of  the  80  news¬ 
paper  libraries  surveyed  by  the  Speci¬ 
al  Libraries  Association  had  access  to 
databases.  By  June  of  last  year,  that 
proportion  had  increased  to  60  per¬ 
cent. 

Reporters  and  editors  can  tap  into 
vast  reserves  of  business  and  news 
information  with  a  modem  and  a  com¬ 
puter,  be  it  a  dumb  terminal,  personal 
computer  or  microcomputer. 

Databases  take  two  principal 
forms,  full  text  and  bibliographic.  The 
full  text  data  bases  contain  every 
word  of  publications.  They  are  usual¬ 
ly  expensive  but  are  hard  to  beat  for 
thorough  and  quick  research.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  thousands  of  ab¬ 
stracts  and  indexes  in  a  bibliographic 
database  give  a  good  idea  of  what 
information  is  available  on  a  given 
topic;  the  full  texts  of  articles  can 
usually  be  ordered  online  and 
received  within  several  days. 

The  advantages  of  data  bases  are: 

—  Speed:  It  usually  takes  less  than 
a  minute  to  locate  a  desired  story  on  a 
database. 

—  Thoroughness:  A  computer 
doesn’t  get  eyestrain;  if  it’s  looking 
for  every  occurrence  of  the  word 
“zonolite,”  it  finds  every  one.  And  no 
longer  does  a  reporter  need  to  fear 
that  the  key  clipping  he  wants  is 
languishing  beneath  a  pile  of  old  Con¬ 
gressional  Quarterlies  on  the  city 
desk. 

—  Compactness:  At  your  fingertips 
are  enough  articles  and  documents  to 
make  a  two-mile-high  stack.  Yet  this 
computer  terminal  that  provides  this 
access  takes  up  the  space  of  an 
encyclopedia  set. 

Databases  are  particulary  helpful 
when  reporters  are  taken  off  guard  by 
an  event  and  need  quick  background 
information.  A  good  example  is  the 
crash  of  the  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007  or  the  overnight  rise  of  Sen.  Gary 
Hart,  D-Colo.,  in  the  Democratic  pre¬ 


sidential  race. 

The  disadvantages  of  database  are: 

—  Stupidity:  The  computer  doesn’t 
know  the  difference  between  “Hart” 
as  in  Gary  Hart  or  “Hart”  as  in  the 
television  show  “Hart  To  Hart.”  A 
poorly  defined  search  can  waste  time 
and  money. 

—  Cost:  Databases  are  very 
expensive,  ranging  in  price  from  $15 
to  $300  an  hour.  This  requires  that 
they  be  used  selectively  and  skillfully. 

Often,  however,  the  database  earns 
its  keep  by  adding  a  crucial  bit  of 
depth  to  a  story  or  by  breaking  open  a 
whole  new  story.  For  example,  when 
the  state  of  Oklahoma  hired  several 
consultants  to  clean  up  child  abuse  in 
state  institutions,  Gannett  reporter 
John  Hanchett  entered  the  consul¬ 
tants’  names  in  Nexis,  a  large  news 
database.  The  computer  searched  its 
files  for  the  name  and  found  that  one 
of  the  consultants  had  just  been  fired 
from  an  Atlanta-area  institution  for 
abuses  similar  to  the  ones  he  was  re¬ 
quired  to  investigate.  The  consultant 
was  fired  from  the  Oklahoma  job. 

There  are  a  half-dozen  or  so  com¬ 
mercial  databases  that  include 
information  of  interest  to  those  in  the 
news  business. 

THE  SOURCE  and  COM¬ 
PUSERVE:  These  general  databases 
aim  for  the  consumer  market  with 
shopping,  travel,  business  and  cur¬ 
rent  events  information.  They  do 
have  quick  news  and  stock  quotes, 
though,  that  can  come  in  handy  in  the 
newsroom.  The  Source  contains  all  50 
UPI  wires  and  plans  to  bring  the 
Associated  Press  online  within  sever¬ 
al  months. 

A  check  of  the  UPI  wire  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Super  Tuesday  revealed  eleven 
stories  that  contained  the  word 
“Hart.”  A  similar  search  on  the 
Michigan  wire  revealed  several  stor¬ 
ies,  including  the  report  that  a  key 
Glenn  supporter  in  the  state  had  just 
abandoned  ship  for  the  Hart  cam¬ 
paign.  It  took  about  28  minutes  to 
scroll  through  all  of  the  UPI  stories  at 
a  cost  of  $9.80  at  full  rates  or  $3.64  at 


off-hour  rates. 

CompuServe  offers  the  Associated 
Press  wire.  Its  rates  are  somewhat 
lower,  but  because  the  wire  cannot  be 
searched  by  key  word,  one  must 
scroll  through  the  headlines  to  find 
what  he  wants. 

NEXIS:Nexis  is  the  Cadillac  of 
news  databases  at  this  time,  both  in 
content  and  in  cost.  It  contains  full 
texts  of  25  newspapers  and  wire  ser¬ 
vices,  including  the  New  York  Times, 
Reuters,  and  the  Chinese  news  agen¬ 
cy  Xinhua.  It  also  has  almost  100  full 
text  magazines  and  newsletters  as 
well  at  the  60  abstracted  periodicals  of 
the  New  York  Times  Information 
Bank,  which  has  been  taken  over  by 
Nexis. 

One  helpful  service  is  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Political  Service,  with 
detailed  information  on  politics  and 
politicians. 

The  ability  to  perform  a  full  text 
search — a  search  in  which  each  word 
in  the  story  is  used  as  an  index  term  — 
presents  almost  unlimited  possibilit¬ 
ies  for  news  research.  By  asking 
Nexis  to  find  all  stories  that  men¬ 
tioned  “skull”  and  “Hamlet,”  for 
instance,  one  researcher  was  able  to 
find  instances  of  people  who  have 
bequeathed  their  skulls  for  use  in 
theatrical  productions  of  Hamlet.  It 
has  been  used  to  track  the  source  of 
the  phrase,  “There’s  no  such  thing  as 
a  free  lunch.” 

Nexis  has  the  deepest  archives  of 
the  Washington  Post  of  any  database 
at  this  point.  A  search  for  “Gary 
Hart”  produced  344  stories;  narrow¬ 
ing  that  search  by  eliminating  those 
stories  that  didn’t  include  the  word 
“New  Hampshire,”  brought  the 
number  of  stories  to  157. 

Recent  pricing  changes  have  made 
Nexis  somewhat  less  forbidding,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  get  away  from  an  all¬ 
publication  search  for  less  than  $25. 
In  addition,  Nexis  carries  with  it  a  $50 
monthly  charge.  It  is  easy  to  use, 
offering  simple  one-word  commands 
as  often  as  possible.  It  is  used 
extensively  by  reporters  at  Gannett 
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SIGNUP  FEE  MONTHLY  MINIMUM  PEAK  COST/MINUTE 


CompuSMve:  5000  Ailiniton  Coitn  BM.,  ColumiKis,  OH,  43220,  800-840-8199. 

Tht  Souree:  1616  Andtrson  Road,  McUan,  VA,  22101,  800-336-3366. 

Dialoi  Information  Saivicas/KnoiMad|a  Indax:  3460  Hilhnaw  Awnua,  Palo  Alto.  CA,  94304,  800-528-6050. 
Dow  Jonas  News-Raltiaval:  P.O.  Bo«  300,  Pnncaton,  Nl,  08540,  800-257-5114. 

Vu/Tait  Information  Sarvicas:  Boa  8558,  Pliila..  PA  19101,  800-258-8080 
Newsnat:  945  Havarford  Road.  Bryn  Mawr.  PA  19010,  800-345-1301. 

Maad  Data  CantralltadsArws:  P.O.  Boa  933.  Dayton.  OH,  45401,  800-227-4908. 


$39.95 

None 

$100.00 

$9.00 

$35.00  (KnowMit  lmt«) 

none 

$75.00 

none 

none 

none 

none 

$15.00 

$400  instoHation 

$50.00 

each  of  the  Post’s  Super  Tuesday 
stories  about  Hart,  for  a  total  cost  of 
$13.50.  Like  most  databases,  this  is  a 
get-in-and-get-out  service. 

NEWSNET-.The  third  fulltext 
news  database  offers  a  buffet  of 
information  from  175  newsletters. 
The  publications  range  from  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  Review  to  the  bi¬ 
weekly  PACs  and  Lobbies  newsletter 
and  can  be  searched  individually,  as  a 
whole,  or  in  any  combination  of  31 
subject  categories  such  as  telecom¬ 
munications  or  energy. 

Since  newsletters  often  are  written 
by  the  closest  the  journalistic  world 
will  get  to  insiders,  they  many  times 
offer  valuable  information  on  tech¬ 
nical  matters  or  even  on  politics.  A 
search  of  all  newsletters  for  “Gary 
Hart”  produced  93  occurrences.  By 
adding  “solar,”  the  field  was  nar¬ 
rowed  considerably;  further  culling 
produced  a  story  in  the  Solar  Energy 
Intelligence  Report  detailing  Hart’s 
position  on  solar  energy  matters. 

NewsNet  is  little  cheaper  than  the 
other  data  bases.  Its  simple  menu- 
driven  system  is  similar  to  that  of  The 
Source,  but  the  computer  is  quite 
slow  during  heavy  use  periods. 


214 

354 

254  tP  (5.00;  KnowMii  M«:  404 
604  to  $120 
$1.00  to  $1.50 
704  to  $2.40 
334  fkt  $9-$18  pat-MMdi  tot 

from  agriculture  to  computers  to 
general  interest.  Researchers  at 
Time,  Inc.,  use  the  indexes  to  identify 
relevant  articles  and  then  locate  the 
documents  in  their  own  files,  thereby 
saving  the  expense  of  a  full  text  data¬ 
base. 

Dialog  includes  several  world 
affairs  databases.  Entering  “Mubar¬ 
ak”  and  “Libya”  into  the  Mideast 
File,  a  collection  of  abstracts  gleaned 
from  340  journals,  yielded  several 
stories. 

Particularly  helpful  for  news  and 
business  reporters  alike  are  the  Dis¬ 
closure  databases  that  give  corporate 
information  that  has  been  filed  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission.  Entering  the  name  of  a 
Washington  department  store  presi¬ 
dent,  for  example,  revealed  within 
seconds  that  he  is  a  director  for  four 
other  companies. 

The  electronic  yellow  pages  in 
Dialog  are  useful  for  tracking  down 
names  of  professionals  whose  loca¬ 
tion  is  unknown.  One  Dialog  trainer 
put  in  the  name  of  her  college  boy¬ 
friend  to  see  if  he’d  graduated  from 
medical  school.  The  computer  said  he 
was  in  private  practice  in  Portland. 


News  Service  in  Washington  and  by 
many  network  news  producers,  but 
most  news  organizations  require  that 
it  be  used  only  by  researchers  who  are 
skilled  in  cost-cutting  search  tactics. 

VU/TEXT;This  newspaper  data¬ 
base  is  a  promising  new  kid  on  the 
block.  It  has  been  created  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  by  Knight  Ridder  Newspap¬ 
ers  Inc.  Currently  it  contains  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Inquirer  from  1981 ,  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Daily  News  from  1980,  the 
Washington  Post  from  April,  1983, 
the  Wall  Street  Transcript,  Media- 
wire  and  QL/Search,  a  collection  of  80 
Canadian  databases. 

Vu/Text  also  includes  the  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa)  Morning  Call,  the 
McClatchy  Newspaper  group’s  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  will  provide  access  to  McClatch- 
y’s  Anchorage  Daily  News  and 
Knight-Ridder’s  Miami  Herald  and 
Detroit  Free  Press.  The  Fresno  Bee 
and  the  Modesto  Bee  and  the  Tri-City 
Herald  of  southeastern  Washington 
plan  to  enter  next  year. 

The  Vu/Text  vision  is  to  create  a 
national  network  of  regional  data¬ 
bases.  If  this  national  news  cobweb 
materializes,  it  holds  some  promise 
for  reporters.  If,  for  example,  a  Chica¬ 
go  reporter  is  doing  an  in  depth  story 
on  the  Chicago-based  GATX  Corp., 
he  might  want  to  tap  into  the  Morning 
Call  and  read  about  the  Fuller  Co.,  a 
GATX  subsidiary  located  north  of 
Allentown. 

In  any  event,  the  free  text  searching 
of  the  Inquirer  and  Post  is  somewhat 
less  expensive  than  that  offered  by 
Nexis,  if  the  searcher  doesn’t  spend  a 
lot  of  time  browsing  the  stories.  New 
pricing  structures  at  Nexis,  while 
they  have  established  a  $9  to  $18 
upfront  search  fee,  have  lowered 
browse  costs  to  30  cents  a  minute. 
Vu/Text  charges  a  flat  $1 .00  to  $1 .50  a 
minute,  depending  on  monthly  usage. 

A  search  in  this  year’s  Washington 
Post  for  “Gary  Hart”  produced  280 
hits,  narrowing  it  by  adding  “Leba¬ 
non”  decreased  it  to  49,  and  adding 
“Glenn,  Jackson  and  Mondale,”  nar¬ 
rowed  it  further  to  25,  Full  text 
searching  is  at  its  best  when  looking 
for  a  particular  name  —  preferably  a 
unique  one.  Thus  a  search  for  “Hart- 
pence”  yielded  six  stories  in  the  Post 
—  a  number  that  probably  has  dou¬ 
bled  by  this  time. It  took  about  nine 
minutes  to  read  the  first  screen  of 


DIALOG:  This  is  a  true  “super¬ 
market”  of  mostly  bibliographic 
information.  This  Lockheed  sub¬ 
sidiary  offers  access  to  some  200 
separate  databases  which  range  from 
data  assembled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  to  comprehensive 
information  on  the  effects  of  exposure 
to  any  chemical.  Particularly  helpful 
for  news  purposes  are  the  indexes  that 
represent  thousands  of  magazines 
and  newspapers  in  subjects  ranging 


Although  much  of  Dialog’s 
information  is  in  index  form,  this  com¬ 
pany  too  is  seeing  the  power  of  having 
hill  text  online.  It  plans  to  put  up  the 
full  text  of  the  Washington  Post  in  the 
near  future. 

Bibliographic  Retrieval  Services 
offers  a  supermarket  database  that  is 
particularly  strong  in  medical 
information.  The  Data  Resources  Inc. 
database  includes  census  data  and 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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always  fashionable).  It  also  serves  what  many  swear  is  the 
very  best  of  Montreal’s  single  most  famous  culinary 
attraction — smoked  meat. 

In  Schwartz’s  the  spicy  meat,  served  piled  high  on  rye 
bread  laced  with  mustard  and  accompanied  by  French 
fries  and  dill  pickle,  is  a  work  of  art.  It’s  almost  red  — 
compared  with  pink  in  most  rival  establishments  —  and 
has  achieved  practically  legendary  status.  Schwartz’s,  at 
3895  St.  Lawrence  Blvd.,  is  a  don’t  miss  place,  both  for 
atmosphere  and  food. 

Two  other  notable  smoked  meat  establishments  with 
excellent  reputations  for  their  food  and  the  added  advan¬ 
tages  of  being  more  convenient  for  downtown  convention- 
ers  and  open  24  hours  a  day  are  Ben’s,  a  cavernous,  spar¬ 
tan  yet  welcoming  place  on  the  comer  of  de  Maisonneuve 
Blvd.  and  Metcalfe  St.,  and  Dunn’s,  a  bustling,  homely 
establishment  at  894  St.  Catherine  Street  West. 

Feel  like  Italian  food? 

Again,  the  only  problem  in  Montreal  is  making  a 
decision.  The  city  has  a  substantial  Italian  population,  and 
this  is  reflected  in  restaurants  ranging  from  suburban  pizza 
joints  to  sophisticated  downtown  establishments  serving 
first-class  Italian  cuisine. 

Again,  the  choice  must  be  arbitrary.  And,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  those  staying  at  downtown  hotels,  location 
plays  a  significant  role.  Daberto’s — at  1398  Sherbrooke  St. 
West,  is  a  sure-fire  winner  whether  you’re  a  fan  of  pasta 
(all  home-made)  or  lightly- sauced  Italian  specialities.  The 
service  is  superb — it’s  owned  by  four  former 
maitre  d’s  who  got  together  a  few  years  back  to  open  their 
own  place.  The  food  is  better  (lunch  specials,  ranging  from 
$6  to  $9  for  soup,  main  course,  dessert  and  coffee  are  a 
particularly  good  bargain  and  the  wine  list  is  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  reasonably  priced.  Reservations  recommended. 
Phone  845-2191. 

Musical  entertainment 

Like  a  little  music  with  your  food? 

Actually,  at  the  place  I’m  about  to  recommend  the  mus¬ 
ic  is  not  exactly  ‘a  little’.  It’s  called  Biddles,  it  specializes 
in  Jazz  and  ribs,  ad  it’s  the  most  successful  bar  of  its  kind  in 
a  city  that  loves  and  nurtures  jazz. 

The  house  trio  —  Oliver  Jones  on  piano,  Charlie  Biddle 
on  bass  and  Bernard  Primeau  on  drums  —  does  wonderful 
things  with  jazz  standards,  and  the  kitchen  does  wonderful 
things  with  enormous  ribs.  To  say  nothing  of  barbecued 
chicken,  potato  skins  (unspeakably  good)  and  salads. 

The  atmosphere’s  relaxed  and  friendly,  there’s  no  cover 
charge  and  the  biggest  ribs  and  chicken  combo  costs  less 
than  $10  Canadian.  The  address  is  2060  Aylmer  St.,  tele¬ 
phone  842-8656.  Lineups  are  long  toward  the  weekend, 
and  reservations  are  definitely  recommended. 

Tavern  food  —  plentiful  and  cheap  —  is  a  favorite  with 
many  Montrealers.  And  a  tavern  called  Masnan’s,  a 
cavernous  place  in  the  ruii-down  Point  St.  Charles  district, 
serves  up  probably  the  best  food  of  its  kind  in  town. 

Masnan’s  specializes  in  draft  beer  and  enoumous  slabs 
of  superlative  roast  beef,  both  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
beef  cuts  are  numbered  from  one  to  for.  The  first  is  a 
substantial  meal,  the  last  the  better  part  of  a  cow.  It’s 
located  at  2600  St.  Patrick  and  reservations  are  unheard  of. 

Upstairs,  the  main  part  of  the  establishment,  is  men 
only.  Downstairs,  which  welcomes  the  fair  sex, 
unfortunately  lacks  the  real  tavern  atmosphere  and  the 
prices  are  a  little  higher. 

A  last  word  on  food.  Chinatown,  next  door  to  the  city’s 
convention  centre,  has  dozens  of  excellent  places  for  lunch 
and  dinner.  They  range  from  unlicensed,  cheap  ‘greasy 
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spoons’  to  elegant,  comfortable  rooms  serving  carefully 
prepared  regional  Chinese  dishes. 

A  popular  lunchtime  spot  is  the  Maison  Kam  Fung,  at 
1008  Clark  St.,  which  serves  an  excellent,  modestly-priced 
dim  sum  and  is  nor  more  than  a  three-minute  stroll  from 
the  convention  centre. 

Drinks  &  nightlife 

So  much  for  food.  Let’s  be  most  unpublisherlike  and  go 
out  for  a  drink.  Let’s  even  dispel  the  illusions  of  Montreal 
journalists  that  publishers  are  teetotaling,  churchgoing 
types  and  down  a  beer  or  two  at  the  favorite  watering  hole 
of  some  of  the  writers  and  editors  of  the  city’s  biggest 
English-language  paper.  The  Gazette. 

It’s  called  Au  Cepage,  and  it’s  below  ground  level  at  a 
busy  corner  on  the  fringe  of  the  historic  Old  Montreal  area. 
An  outing  to  the  Cepage — or  the  Seep,  as  its  regulars  call 
it,  can  be  coupled  with  a  visit  in  Montreal’s  historic  Notre 
Dame  Basilica,  a  few  minutes  stroll  to  the  east.  It’s  not  a 
cozy  bar  (the  Seep,  not  the  basilica),  British  draft  beer 
(Double  Diamond  and  Stones),  friendly  owners  and  staff, 
an  eclectic  selection  of  taped  music,  good  French  food  and 
some  of  the  best  onion  soup  in  Montreal.  The  Cepage  is  at 
482  St.  Francois-Xavier,  telephone  845-5436. 

A  few  minutes  stroll  from  Au  Cepage  at  419  St.  Pierre  St. , 
is  Montreal’s  swishest  nightclub.  The  Monte  Carlo.  It’s 
ornate,  expensive,  and  a  favorite  haunt  of  visiting  showbiz 
personalities,  whose  pictures  adorn  the  walls,  as  well  as 
the  local  “beautiful  people”. 

It’s  normally  members’  only,  but  the  management 
assures  Editor  &  Publisher  that  visiting  publishers,  if  they 
mention  the  name  of  this  writer  and  that  they’re  in  town  for 
the  convention,  will  be  made  more  than  welcome,  as  will 
their  credit  cards  or  cash. 

Montreal’s  busiest  English-speaking  nightlife  area  cen¬ 
tres  around  Cresent  St.  in  the  downtown  core.  There  are, 
literally,  too  many  bars  to  even  begin  to  list  them  here. 
Briefly,  though,  the  Sir  Winston  Churchill  Pub  (1459  Cres¬ 
cent  St.),  has  been  the  city’s  leading  singles  bar  for  almost 
two  decades,  Winnie’s  (above  the  pub,  same  ownership)  is 
a  little  more  sedate,  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  ad  crowd,  while 
Deja  Vu,  Grumpy’s  and  Darwin’s,  all  on  nearby  Bishop 
St.,  are  other  reasnably  select  downtown  watering  holes. 

Visiting  publishers  will  also  be  made  welcome  at  the 
Montreal  I^ess  Club  (recently  moved  to  spanking  new 
premises  on  the  west  side  of  Peel  St.,  just  below  St. 
Catherine,  above  a  popular  Irish  pub  called  the  Hunter’s 
Horn).  Again,  it’s  members  only;  again,  club  officials 
assure  Editor  &  Publisher  that  visiting  publishers  won’t  be 
turned  away.  They  might  be  expected  to  stand  a  round  for 
the  bar,  but  they  won’t  be  turned  away. 

For  those  of  you  who  prefer  more  sedate  activities,  the 
Montreal  Symphony  Orchestra  is  establishing  a  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  one  that’s  growing  rapidly,  as  one  of  the  finest 
North  American  classical  ensembles. 

Under  the  baton  of  the  charismatic,  Swiss-born  Charles 
Dutoit,  the  MSO  has  just  returned  from  a  triumphant  tour 
of  the  music  capitals  of  Europe.  It  will  be  performing  at 
Place  des  Arts,  its  home,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
May  1  and  2,  with  violinist  Isaac  St&rn,  in  a  program 
featuring  Beethoven’s  Leonore  Overture  No.  2  and  Violin 
Concerto  in  D,  opus  61.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  Place 
des  Arts  box  office  (corner  of  St.  Catherine  and  Jeanne- 
Mance  Streets,  telephone  842-2112). 

If  pop  music  is  your  thing.  The  Clash,  the  popular  Brit¬ 
ish  band,  will  be  at  the  Montreal  Forum  (corner  of  Atwater 
Ave.  and  St.  Catherine  St.)  on  May  2. 

Speaking  of  the  Forum,  it’s  the  home  of  the  Canadiens, 
probably  the  greatest  club  team  in  the  history  of  ice  hock¬ 
ey.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  Canadiens,  after  a  miserable 
season,  had  just  surprised  everyone  (including  them- 
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Production  problems? 

Austin  finds  cost-effective  solutions. 


If  you  are  thinking  about  upgrading  your  newspaper  production 
plant,  it’s  a  safe  bet  that  you  already  have  serious  problems.  Not 
enough  press  capacity.  Unusual  insert  demands.  Inefficient 
newsprint  handling  into  the  plant  and  around  the  press  room. 

Not  enough  mail  room  capacity.  Cost  curves  going  vertical. 

You  need  a  problem  solver.  Like  The  Austin  Company.  We  have 
solved  newspaper  plant  problems  for  more  than  50  publishers 
in  just  the  last  decade.  We  have  done  it  by  applying  two  special 
Austin  skills:  our  ability  to  illustrate  conceptually  a  practical  solution 
to  a  problem,  and  our  ability  to  translate  that  solution  into  a 
realistic  “order  of  magnitude”  cost  estimate.  And  we  have  done  it 
in  the  feasibility  stage,  before  any  major  commitment  of  funds. 

These  techniques  have  worked  equally  well  for  suburban 
weeklies  and  major  metropolitan  dailies,  for  a  new  mail  room  or  an 
entire  satellite  production  plant.  Austin  has  analyzed  the  problems, 
then  undertaken  the  design,  engineering  and  construction  of 
the  facilities  that  provide  the  solutions.  This  integration  of  services 
under  a  single  responsibility  is  The  Austin  Method.  It  can  work 
for  you,  to  solve  problems  in  your  production  plant. 

Contact  The  Austin  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  44121,  or  one  of 
our  offices  in  major  cities  worldwide. 
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selves)  by  polishing  off  Boston’s  formidable  Bruina  in  the 
Stanley  Cup  hockey  playoffs.  If,  when  you  hit  town, 
they’re  still  in  contention,  hockey  playoffs  at  the  Forum  is 
a  memorable  expenence  for  any  sports  fan.  Tickets  are 
hard  to  come  by,  and  you  might  have  to  resort  to  scalpers, 
who  will  be  outside  the  Forum  from  the  morning  of  the 
game. 

Random  notes 

Montreal  is  one  of  the  most  compact  big  cities  in  North 
America,  largely  because  it’s  located  on  an  island,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Riviere  des  Prair¬ 
ies.  In  the  downtown  core  (and  there’s  little  reason  to  stray 
beyond  it  unless  you’re  planning  a  major  excursion)  it’s 
difficult  to  go  anywhere  taking  more  than  1.'^  to  20  minutes. 

Cabs  are  everywhere.  They  may  be  abundant,  but 
they’re  not  particularly  cheap.  The  meter  starts  at  $1.20 
and  gains  rapidly.  Keep  your  eyes  open.  Most  Montreal 
cabbies  are  honest,  but  there  have  been  reports  of  the  odd 
one  taking  an  out-of-town  visitor  on  circuitous  routes  that 
rack  up  the  tab. 

If  you’re  flying  in,  you’ll  probably  arrive  at  Dorval 
airport,  which  handles  North  American  flights  and  is 
extremely  handy  for  downtown — no  more  than  a  20- 
minute  run  to  any  major  hotel  unless  you  hit  rush  hour. 

A  tip:  You’ll  be  offered  a  choice  of  cab  or  limousine  as 
you  walk  out  of  the  terminal.  Pick  the  limo.  It  costs  only  a 
dollar  or  two  more  than  a  cab,  is  infinitely  more  comfort¬ 
able,  usually  cleaner  and  with  a  polite,  uniformed  driver 
who  knows  exactly  where  he’s  going.  Also,  the  price  is 
stated  ahead  of  time,  so  it’s  in  his  interest  to  take  the 
quickest  route. 

Finally,  if  you’re  from  the  U.S.  and  haven’t  changed 
your  currency,  they’re  geared  up  for  major  credit  cards. 

Sports 

Sports:  The  Expos,  with  Andre  Dawson,  Pete  Rose, 
Gary  Carter  and  Tim  Raines,  play  at  the  Olympic  Stadium, 
the  home  of  the  1976  Olympics  and  a  major  reason  — 
because  of  its  enormous  cost  overrun — for  Quebec’s  crip¬ 
pling  taxes.  They’ll  be  at  home  to  the  Cardinals  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  April  28  and  29,  both  afternoon 
games. 

Tickets  cost  from  $4.75  to  $10.50  (Canadian)  and  can  be 
bought  at  the  stadium  itself  before  the  game,  or  in  advance 
at  one  of  three  downtown  Ticketron  outlets  —  in  the 
Alexis  Nihon,  Place  Ville  Marie  and  Place  Bonaventure 
shopping  centres.  Credit  card  bookings  can  be  made  by 
calling  (514)  253-0700. 

Getting  to  the  Olympic  Stadium  —  also  known  as  the  Big 
O  and  the  Big  One  is  simple.  Use  the  city’s  Metro  which  is 
modem,  quiet,  clean  and  safe.  There  are  Metro  stations 
near  every  major  hotel,  and  the  cash  fare  is  800. 

Take  the  Honore-Beaugrand-bound  east-west  line  and 
get  off  at  Pie  IX  (pronounced  peenerf),  a  stop  clearly 
marked  as  being  the  Olympic  Stadium.  Follow  the  crowd 
out  of  the  Metro  station  and  along  a  cavernous  tunnel,  and 
you’re  at  the  entrance  to  the  stadium  without  ever  setting 
foot  outdoors.  Ticket  wickets  are  on  the  left.  Scalpers  are 
in  the  tunnel. 

Warning:  People  who  know  these  things  rate  the  hot 
dogs  at  the  Olympic  Stadium  among  the  worst  in  the  major 
leagues.  And  the  huge,  concrete  Big  O,  at  this  time  of  year, 
can  be  awfully  cold  even  when  it’s  sunny  outside.  So  wrap 
up.  (I’ve  always  wanted  to  tell  a  publisher  that). 

Language 

You’ve  probably  read  all  about  Quebec’s  language  pro- 


blems,  possibly  in  your  own  paper.  They  do  exist,  but 
don’t  worry  about  them.  Montreal  is  a  bilingual  city,  and, 
although  French  is  the  main  language,  it’s  perfectly  easy  to 
function  in  English.  Virtually  everyone  you  have  to  deal 
with  will  speak  the  language,  usually  fluently. 

Tipping 

Service  charge  isn’t  included  in  restaurant  and  bar  bills, 
although  a  10%  provincial  tax  is.  The  usual  15%  tip  is  fine 
in  most  circumstances,  but  don’t  hesitate  to  adjust  it  up  or 
down  if  the  service  is  unusually  good  or  bad. 

Safety 

Montreal,  probably  as  much  as  any  major  city  in  the 
world,  is  safe  at  any  hour  of  night  or  day,  and  in  virtually 
any  area.  There  are  villains  around,  to  be  sure,  but  by  and 
large  the  chance  of  falling  victim  to  any  kind  of  violence  is 
remote. 

The  area  of  St.  Catherine  St.  for  two  or  three  blocks  east 
of  Atwater  Ave.  is  a  hangout  for  some  pretty  unsavory 
types,  and  St.  Lawrence  Blvd.  just  south  of  St.  Catherine, 
teaming  with  hookers,  transvestites  and  worse,  is  about  as 
sordid  as  they  city  gets. 

Apart  from  that,  there’s  no  need  to  worry. 

A  final  word,  on  shopping.  Publishers  from  the  States 
will  gain  on  changing  U.S.  dollars  for  Canadian,  but  most 
things  are  more  expensive  in  Canada,  so  don’t  expect  any 
wonderful  bargains.  If  you  do  feel  compelled  to  shop, 
Westmount  Square  has  the  exclusive,  designer-name 
boutiques,  and  the  spanking-new  Rockland  shopping  cen¬ 
tre  is  the  biggest  in  town.  Add  9%  (for  provincial  sales  tax) 
to  all  the  prices  you  see. 

Receptions  during  ANPA 

In  conjunction  with  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association’s  98th  annual  convention,  a  number  of 
organization  will  hold  cocktail  parties,  dinners  and 
assorted  entertainment  events. 

Admittance  to  these  are  usually  by  invitation  only. 

Among  the  social  events  being  held  this  year  are: 

Saturday,  April  28 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  reception  and 
dinner  for  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications  —  6:30  p.m.  —  Hyatt  Regency. 

Sunday,  April  29 

Rockwell  Int.  Graphic  Systems  Div.,  Goss  Newspaper 
Products  reception  —  4:30  p.m.  to  7:30  p.m.  —  Le  Centre 
Sheraton,  Fourth  Floor  Ballroom. 

Family  Weekly  reception  and  dinner  —  Place  des  Arts 
(Montreal  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts)  —  6:30  p.m. 
cocktails,  7:30  p.m.  dinner. 

Parade  magazine  reception  —  Montreal  Ballroom, 
Hotel  Boneventure  —  5  p.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Monday,  April  30 

Editor  &  Publisher  Magazine’s  eye  opener  cocktail 
breakfast  party  —  Montreal  Convention  Center  —  Con¬ 
gress  Hall  lobby  —  7:30  a.m. 

La  Presse,  Southam,  Inc.,  Thomson  Newspapers,  Tor¬ 
onto  Star,  UniMedia  Newspapers  and  the  Argus  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  Stirling  Newspapers  sponsor  a  cocktail  reception 
and  entertainment  —  the  Musical  Ride  of  the  Royal  (Cana¬ 
dian  Mounted  Police  —  Blue  Bonnets  Racetrack  Club¬ 
house  —  5:45  p.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  1 

Landon  Associates,  Inc.  —  reception  —  East  Meeting 
Rooms  21 1  A-B,  Montreal  Convention  Center — 5  p.m.  to 
7  p.m. 

King  Features  —  reception  —  5:30  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  — 
Montreal  Convention  Center,  Congress  Hall  201  C. 

ANPA  dinner/dance  show  —  Montreal  Convention 
Center,  Congress  Hall  201  A-B  —  7  p.m. 
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^Planning  Ahead? 
Xenotron’s  modular 
text  procesdng, 
system  grows  riwt 
along  with  you?* 


Xenotron's  XTPS  7800  Ls  a  total  newspaper  system. 
You  get  common  hardware  and  recently  enhanced 
software  for  editorial,  advertising,  and  production 
applications.  But  only  as  much  as  you  need.  Modu¬ 
lar  construction  lets  you  start  small  and  upgrade  the 
system  as  your  newspaper  grows  or  your  needs  be¬ 
come  more  complex.  The  XTPS  module  is  unique  in 
the  industry.  Built  with  AutoPrep*  (user-modifiable 
input  and  output  table  and  report  formats),  the  sys- 
tern  is  readily  adaptable  to  changing 
needs.  With  the  XTPS  7800,  and 
our  state-of-the-art  display  ad  and 
page  makeup  terminals,  Xenotron 
can  supply  separate  pieces,  or  a  com- 
plete  full-page  new^per  pagination 

Remember  —  when  you  take 
the  Xenotron  path,  what  you  decide 
on  today,  you  can  build  on  tomor- 
row.  You're  never  out-dated  .  .  . 
never  at  a  dead  end.  Write  or  call 
I  for  literature. 


600  West  Cummings  Park 
Woburn,  Massachusetts  01801 
Tfel:  (617)  933-7860 


Groups  still  own  most  U.S.  dailies 


Although  their  total  number  has 
declined  since  1981,  when  figures 
were  last  compiled,  newspaper 
groups  have  increased  their  domi¬ 
nance  of  both  ownership  of  U.S.  dail¬ 
ies  and  total  circulation. 

There  are  presently  149  newspaper 
groups  in  the  United  States.  They 
own  1,173  daily  newspapers,  or  69% 
of  the  1,699  U.S.  dailies,  and  601  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers,  or  78%  of  the  772 
Sunday  papers  in  the  U.S. 

In  198 1 ,  there  were  1 55  groups  own¬ 
ing  1,136  dailies,  or  72%  of  the  total, 
and  514  Sunday  papers,  or  75%  of  the 
total. 

The  peak  year  for  the  number  of 
groups  was  1978  when  there  were  169. 
The  decline  in  the  number  of  groups  is 
due  principally  to  mergers. 

Daily  circulation  under  group 
ownership  in  1984  amounts  to 
49,212,465,  or  79%  of  the  total  U.S. 
daily  circulation  of  62,611,741.  In 
1981,  groups  had  45,781,724  daily 
circulation  for  72%  of  the  U.S.  total. 

Groups’  Sunday  circulation  cur¬ 
rently  amounts  to  49,948,605  for  88% 
of  the  total  U.S.  Sunday  circulation  of 
56,714,895.  Sunday  circulation  for 
groups  in  1981  came  to  41,262,609,  or 
75%  of  the  total  for  all  U.S.  Sunday 


newspapers. 

U.S.  groups  now  have  85%  of  all 
morning  circulation  accounting  for 
26,194,183  copies  out  of  the  total  a.m. 
circulation  of  30,879,080. 

They  account  for  69%  of  all  evening 
circulation  with  18,167,997  copies  out 
of  the  total  p.m.  circulation  of 
26,350,327. 

Groups  account  for  90%  of  all-day 
circulation  in  the  U.S.  with  4,850,285 
out  of  total  all-day  circulation  of 
5,382,334. 

If  all-day  circulation  is  split  evenly 
between  morning  and  evening 
circulation,  as  it  is  done  in  the  E&P 
Yearbook,  then  groups’  a.m.  circula¬ 
tion  of  28,619,325  amounts  to  78%  of 
total  a.m.  circulation  of  33,570,247. 
Their  p.m.  circulation  of  20,593,139 
comes  to  71%  of  total  p.m.  circulation 
of  29,041,494. 

To  be  considered  a  group,  a  com¬ 
pany  must  own  at  last  two  dailies  in 
separate  markets. 

There  36  groups  with  2  daily  news¬ 
papers,  29  with  3  dailies,  and  14  with  4 
dailies.  Together,  these  79  groups 
account  for  53%  of  the  total  group 
ownership  of  1,173  dailies.  Their 
combined  circulation  of  5,942,423  is 
12%  of  the  total  circulation  for  all  U.S 


groups  and  9.5%  of  the  total  U.S.  dai¬ 
ly  circulation. 

Gannett  Co.  holds  the  lead  among 
all  U.S.  groups  in  most  categories. 

Gannett  has  the  most  dailies  —  85, 
followed  by  Thomson  Newspapers 
with  84  and  Donrey  Media  with  48. 

Gannett  has  the  most  Sunday  pap¬ 
ers  -  57,  followed  by  Donrey  Media 
with  42  and  Thomson  with  41. 

Gannett  holds  the  daily  circulation 
lead  —  4,824,287,  followed  by  New- 
house  with  4,240,564  and  Knight- 
Ridder  with  3,668,117. 

Gannett  holds  the  morning  circula¬ 
tion  lead  —  3,152,179,  followed  by 
Knight-Ridder  with  2,723,184  and 
Dow  Jones  with  2,240,787. 

Gannett  holds  the  evening  circula¬ 
tion  lead  —  1,672,108,  and  then  come 
Newhouse  with  1,474,080  and  Thom¬ 
son  with  1,138,064. 

Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago  has  the  all¬ 
day  lead  with  997,000,  followed  by 
News  America,  thanks  to  the  New 
York  Post,  with  %2,078  and  Evening 
News  Association  with  650,685 
{Detroit  News). 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  leads 
in  Sunday  circulation  —  4,395,248. 
Tribune  Co.  is  second  on  Sundays 
with  3,702,800,  and  Gannett  is  third 
with  3,543,317. 


Group  ownership  of  dally  newspapers 
In  the  United  States 


Group 


No.  of  Circulation  No.  of 

papers  A.M.  P.M.  A.D.  Total  papers  Sun. 


Abarta 

Albion 

AUbritton 

American 

Anniston 

Attaway 

Barnes 

Belo 

Block 

Boone 

Brehm 

Bryan 

Buchheit 

Buckner 

Byrd 

Calkins 

Cap  Cities 

Central 

Centralia 

Chronicle 

Clay 

Conland 

Copley 

Cowles 

Cox 

Daughtry 

Dear 


2 

78,000 

32,000 

110,000 

116,000 

2 

3 

7,450 

7,450 

5 

155,000 

20,000 

175,000 

80,000 

1 

8 

19,182 

23,874 

43,056 

2 

10,549 

31,947 

42,496 

31,613 

1 

3 

28,400 

28,400 

30,900 

3 

6 

33,000 

33,000 

7 

335,670 

62,119 

397,789 

482,813 

7 

3 

31,858 

338,708 

370,566 

244,018 

2 

6 

32,000 

20,000 

52,000 

52,000 

6 

5 

20.840 

19,589 

40,329 

14,129 

1 

2 

18,000 

18,000 

23,000 

2 

.3 

67,722 

67,722 

67,722 

5 

7 

40,000 

50,500 

90,500 

9,500 

1 

6 

29,628 

19,821 

49,449 

6 

232,520 

232,520 

227,368 

5 

10 

436,000 

469,000 

65,000 

970,000 

830,000 

5 

7 

543,736 

278,919 

822,655 

859,432 

4 

2 

29,900 

29,900 

18,300 

1 

2 

583,478 

583,478 

747,471 

2 

5 

57,284 

93,874 

151,168 

159,065 

3 

2 

19,962 

19,%2 

11 

277,000 

425,000 

702,000 

720,000 

7 

3 

399,905 

31,930 

431,835 

657,831 

3 

21 

612,409 

767,053 

1,379,462 

1,438,464 

4 

4 

11,000 

16,000 

27,000 

11,000 

1 

4 

12.000 

31.000 

43,000 

40,000 

3 
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ahead  in 

delivery  systems 

and  on-press  performance 

Delivery  of  the  right  inks  when  and  where  you  need  them 
—that’s  why  we're  way  out  front  in  inks  for  web  offset 
newspapers. 


We  have  the  most  complete  and  flexible  delivery 


systems  to  meet  your  needs.  Our  exclusive  ICM  bulk 
trailers  carry  up  to  800  gallons  each  of  as  many  as  8 
different  colors  at  a  time.  They're  pumped  directly  from 
truck  to  ink  room  with  total  color  integrity.  Our  SCiO-gallon, 
portable,  quick-connect  Web  Tanks  also  insure  complete 
color  integrity,  easily  moving  via  truck  or  rail.  Our  tankers 
deliver  up  to  6000  gallons  of  a  single  color.  And,  of  course, 
55-gallon  drums  are  always  available  as  desired.  Whatever 
quantity  you  order,  you  enjoy  the  best-performing  inks 
for  your  press,  your  paper,  and  your  cost  structure. 

U.S.  Printing  Ink  stays  ahead  in  technological  develop¬ 
ment,  too.  Our  R&D  group  applies  the  latest  technology  to 
assure  highest  performance  from  conventional  types  of 
inks,  unique  oil-alternative  inks,  flexographic  inks,  and 
various  conversion  inks. 


Printing 

TtiIt  East  Rutherford,  NJ; 

UlA.  Washington,  DC;  Cincinnati.  OH; 
San  Francisco.  CA;  Los  Angeles.  CA; 
Jacksonville.  FL;  Dallas.  TX 


No.  of 

Circulation 

No.  of 

Group 

papers 

A.M. 

P.M. 

A.D. 

Total 

papers 

Sun. 

Delpho!) 

7 

31,123 

31,123 

Dix 

8 

143,300 

143,300 

34,900 

2 

Donrey 

48 

113,174 

332,363 

131,063 

398,602 

398,310 

42 

Dow  Jones 

22 

2,240,787 

314,491 

2,333,278 

384,187 

10 

Drukker 

2 

13,082 

64,682 

77,764 

71,913 

2 

Emmerich 

2 

22,349 

22,349 

24,360 

2 

Enterprise 

3 

10,980 

10,980 

3,900 

1 

Evening  News 

5 

33,173 

630,683 

681,308 

838,870 

1 

Evening  Post 

6 

69,363 

38,426 

102,483 

109,910 

1 

Fackelman 

3 

19,032 

19,032 

14,066 

2 

Fargo  Forum 

2 

16,300 

38,300 

73,000 

62,000 

1 

Freedom 

29 

73,120 

443,874 

373,033 

894,027 

827,881 

19 

Freeman 

2 

26,000 

26,000 

22,337 

1 

Cadsen 

3 

28,300 

28,300 

31,900 

3 

Gannett 

83 

3,132,179 

1,672,108 

4,824,287 

3,343,317 

37 

Guy  Gannett 

5 

103,176 

28,336 

131,712 

128,381 

1 

Gazette 

4 

34,743 

34,743 

Grimes 

2 

13,720 

13,720 

Hagadone 

6 

38,032 

92,821 

130,833 

70,019 

2 

Harris  Newspapers 

2 

10,400 

10,400 

Harris  Enterprises 

10  '/2 

30,981 

132,092 

43,330 

226,423 

162,734 

6  '/2 

Harte  Hanks 

28 

300,786 

230,730 

331,316 

336,302 

20 

Hartman 

13 

32,813 

2,337 

33,370 

62,483 

8 

HaskeU 

3 

67,440 

67,440 

38,920 

2 

Head 

3 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

3 

Hearst 

14 

333,433 

321,643 

1,033,080 

1,986,166 

8 

Home  News 

3 

44,000 

44,000 

Horvitz 

5 

193,977 

193,977 

188,366 

4 

Howard 

19 

193,300 

263,000 

438,300 

323,000 

9 

Huckle 

2 

7,000 

7,000 

Independent 

4 

11,000 

82,300 

93,300 

33,336 

1 

IngersoU 

22 

210,670 

231,730 

462,420 

261,883 

9 

Jeff  Pilot 

24 

142,447 

29,268 

171,713 

137,707 

6 

Johnson 

2 

36,000 

36,000 

Carl  Jones 

2 

3,730 

32,383 

36,333 

30,333 

1 

John  Jones 

8 

33,000 

33,000 

Journal  Suburban 

5 

140,083 

140,083 

Joy 

24,323 

24,323 

18,313 

1 

Knight  Ridder 

30 

2,723,184 

944,933 

3,668,117 

4,393,248 

22 

Kuser 

3 

20,476 

20,476 

13,272 

1 

Landmark 

10 

246,421 

130,321 

319,431 

464,631 

4 

La  vine 

4 

8,300 

26,000 

34,900 

Lee 

18 

149,327 

193,777 

303,384 

648,888 

603,083 

12 

Lehman 

3 

42,328 

42,328 

Lesher 

5 

192,272 

23,763 

216,037 

219,342 

3 

Lewis 

2 

13,000 

13,000 

Livermore 

2 

17,863 

17,863 

17,863 

2 

Lorain 

2 

13,200 

36,633 

31,833 

33,264 

1 

McClatchy 

10 

493,336 

30,899 

336,490 

393,600 

3 

McClelland 

3 

27,000 

40,000 

67,000 

40,000 

2 

McCracken 

6 

33,739 

12,020 

43,779 

29,931 

2 

McNaughton 

4 

17,000 

26,000 

43,000 

Mavbom 

2 

23,341 

16,038 

41,399 

46,733 

2 

Mead 

3 

24,613 

42,616 

61,033 

128,266 

99,089 

1 

Media  Gen'l 

3 

373,346 

184,494 

339,840 

387,368 

3 

Mendocino 

2 

17,000 

17,000 

9,000 

1 

Mid  America 

4 

14,206 

14,206 

MiUer 

4 

48,300 

17,300 

66,300 

MofTitt 

3 

21,000 

21,000 

Morgan  Murphy 

4 

30,900 

30,900 

28,400 

2 

Morris  Comm 

14 

410,000 

141.000 

331,000 

367,000 

7 

Morris  News 

7 

6,629 

44,983 

12,207 

63,819 

32,794 

3 

Multimedia 

13 

207,899 

113,370 

323,469 

339,182 

8 

Murphy 

4 

49,931 

49,311 

23,621 

2 

Mystic 

3 

16,300 

16,300 

N.Y.  Times 

21 

1,119,631 

288,369 

140,800 

1,949,100 

21 

New  England 

4 

62,734 

62,734 

Newhoiise 

26 

1,430,133 

1,474,080 

363,880 

4,240,364 

3,420,374 

20 

News  America 

3 

1,047.076 

78,327 

962,078 

2,087,681 

1,120,243 

3 

News  &  Observer 

3 

129,687 

46,664 

176,331 

173,784 

1 

Nixon 

10 

71,000 

71,000 

Ogden 

13 

191,394 

73,400 

266,994 

84,800 

3 

Opubco 

2 

43,000 

270,000 

313,000 

364,000 

2 

Palmer 

6 

21,776 

117,674 

139,430 

192,388 

4 

Park 

23 

226,147 

226,147 

107,169 

11 

Patrick 

2 

36,300 

36,300 

12,300 

1 

Post 

4 

78,434 

78,434 

60,000 

1 

Pulitzer 

2 

300.476 

300,476 

387,667 

2 

Red  Wing 

2 

13,210 

13,210 

Rowley 

4 

33,300 

33,300 

48,000 

1 

Rutland 

2 

21,693 

12,700 

34,393 

32,629 

2 

Sandusky 

4 

44,203 

43,031 

89,234 

73,396 

2 

Sault  News 

2 

3,243 

9,676 

14,919 

Scaife 

3 

143,200 

27,333 

172,833 

208,193 

3 

Schurz 

8 

17,912 

196,021 

213,943 

214,813 

4 

(Continued  on  page  80) 
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'WHAT  MY  CAMERA 
USEDTODOFOR^ 
MYMINOL1A 
BETACOPIER  DOES 

F0R4t:’ 


—Barbara  Winkler,  Advertising  Director 
The  Daily  Ardmoreite.  Ardmore,  Oklahoma 

"This  copier  has  revolutionized  ad  sizing  for  us,” 
says  Advertising  Director  Winkler.  "Now  we  don’t 
have  to  go  to  the  camera  nearly  as  often.” 

The  copier  is  the  Beta  450Z  from  Minolta.  With 
the  exclusive  Beta  zoom  lens  that  can  reduce 
and  enlarge  to  a  virtually  limitless  range  of  copy 
sizes.  From  almost  50%  larger  than  the  original  to 
50%  smaller. 

The  dramatic  cost  saving  isn't  the  only  way 
the  Beta  450Z  is  making  news  at  the  The  Daily 
Ardmoreite. There's  also  the  time  saved.  As  much 
as  an  hour  or  two  a  day. 

As  for  copy  quality,  notes  Ms.  Winkler,  "The 
Beta’s  copies  are  so  good  our  composing  room  can 
simply  take  the  copies  and  paste  them  up.” 

For  more  on  how  the  Beta  450Z  can  make  your 
life  easier,  see  your  Minolta  dealer.  Look  in  the 
Yellow  Pages  under  the  Minolta  trademark. Or  call 
toll-free  800-526-5256.  In  New  Jersey,  201-342-6707. 

The  Minolta  Beta  450Z.The  first  copier  in  the 
world  that  sizes  like  a  camera. 


MINOLTA 


□  Please  have  my  dealer  contact  me  for  a  demonstration  of  the  Minolta  Beta  450Zs 
sizing  capabilities. 

n  Please  send  me  more  information. 


Company _ 

Address _ City - 

State _ Zip _ Telephone- 

Mail  to  Mi  nolta  Corporation.  Business  Equipment 
Division.  101  Williams  Drive.  Ramsey.  N.l  07446 

BETA.  THERE'S  NO  OTHER  COPIER  ON  EARTH  LIKE  IT. 


0 1084  Minolta  Corporation 


No.  of 

Circulation 

No.  of 

Croup 

papers 

A.M. 

P.M. 

A.D. 

Total 

papers 

Sun. 

Scripps  Howard 

15 

788,649 

728,411 

1,517,060 

1,606,432 

6 

Scripps-IfFt 

J.C.  Scripps 

3 

5 

10,512 

36,208 

16,735 

36,208 

27,247 

38,521 

7,146 

3 

1 

J.P.  Scripps 

Scripps  League 

7 

183,945 

183,945 

68,313 

2 

21 

228,065 

228,065 

81,318 

5 

Seaton 

7 

2,989 

50,406 

53,335 

13,664 

1 

Shaw 

3 

16,188 

8,094 

24,282 

Shearman 

3 

44,000 

14,478 

58,478 

55,537 

2 

Small 

7 

157,603 

157,603 

73,074 

2 

Smith 

3 

3,814 

17,607 

21,421 

11,726 

1 

Sowers 

2 

5,100 

5,100 

5,250 

2 

Sparks 

State  Record 

3 

43,517 

46,374 

89,891 

90,052 

3 

5 

140,000 

70,000 

210,000 

210,000 

3 

Stauffer 

20 

94,364 

166,493 

260,857 

149,721 

6 

Swift-Pioneer 

8 

122,385 

122,385 

118,567 

5 

Taylor 

3 

25,015 

25,015 

25,015 

3 

Terry  Rawley 

2 

39,543 

39,543 

31,726 

1 

Thomson 

84 

151,528 

1,138,064 

15,688 

1,305,280 

844,155 

41 

Three  M 

3 

16,700 

16,700 

Times  Mirror 

7 

1,500,342 

570,909 

269,594 

2,340,845 

2,934,891 

7 

Times  Newspapers 

2 

9,272 

54,458 

63,730 

51,160 

1 

Tribune  (Chi) 

8 

1,484,200 

274,800 

997,000 

2,756,000 

3,702,800 

7 

United 

2 

53,000 

53,000 

30,750 

1 

WaUs 

10 

40,761 

40,761 

26,949 

2 

Wash  Post 

2 

747,000 

55,800 

802,800 

1,060,800 

2 

Waters 

2 

5,200 

18,000 

23,200 

26,000 

2 

Wehco 

6 

138,701 

10,433 

149,134 

194,638 

4 

Western  Comm 

3 

31,500 

31,500 

19,500 

1 

Western  News 

3 

34,728 

34,728 

35,485 

3 

Western  Pub 

2 

33,049 

33,049 

34,780 

2 

Wick 

9 

6,500 

62,000 

67,500 

67,500 

8 

Winsor 

3 

17,966 

17,966 

Witwer 

2 

13,000 

13,000 

Woodson 

6 

40,374 

40,374 

45,4.34 

6 

WorreU 

15 

30,183 

140,278 

170,461 

111,527 

7 

Worcester 

2 

56,735 

92,289 

149,024 

119,423 

1 

Yellowstone 

3 

8,100 

8,100 

4,800 

1 

Totals 

1,173 

26,194,183 

18,167,997 

4,850,285 

49,212,465 

49,948,605 

601 

All  U.S.  dailies 

1,699 

30,879,080 

26,350,327 

5,382,334 

62,611,741 

56,714,895 

772 

The  group  picture 


36  groups  with  2  papers . 72 

29  groups  with  3  papers . 87 

14  groups  with  4  papers . 56 

13  groups  with  5  papers . 65 

10  groups  with  6  papers . 60 

9  groups  with  7  papers . 63 

6  groups  with  8  papers . 48 

1  group  with  9  papers . 49 

6  groups  with  10  papers . 60 

1  group  with  1 1  papers . 11 

2  groups  with  13  papers . 13 

2  groups  with  14  papers . 28 

3  groups  with  15  papers . 45 

1  group  with  18  papers . 28 

1  group  with  19  papers . 19 

1  group  with  20  papers . 20 

3  groups  with  21  papers . 63 

2  groups  with  22  papers . 44 

1  group  with  24  papers . 24 

1  group  with  25  paoers . 25 

1  group  with  26  papers . 26 

1  groups  with  28  papers . 28 

1  group  with  29  papers . 29 

1  group  with  30  papers . 30 

1  group  with  48  papers . 48 

1  group  with  84  papers . 84 

1  group  with  85  papers . 85 
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Get  the  APT-ONE  Newspi^ 
CIxsiNed/EiHtmal  Syst&n 


The  APT-ONE  provides  big-system 
features  at  a  small-system  price  to  give 
publications  of  all  kinds — dailies  and 
weeklies  alike — something  to  write 
about. 

It's  a  modular  system  that  allows  you 
to  select  the  functions  you  want  to  auto¬ 
mate:  classified,  editorial,  and/or  busi¬ 
ness  office.  At  your  convenience,  all 
three  functions  can  be  integrated  into  a 
single  system  that  can  improve  your 
operation  around  the  clock,  and  your 
profitability  across  the  board. 

Classified:  The  APT-ONE  can  turn 
your  classified  ad  takers  into  super¬ 
salespeople  by  putting  highly  custom¬ 
ized  selling  aids  on  any  ad  subject  right 
before  their  eyes.  Its  multi-window 
screen  also  lets  them  display  and  ma¬ 
nipulate  concurrently  all  the  information 
needed  to  sell,  set,  quote,  and  bill  the 
ad. 

The  result — more  lineage  and  higher 
income  for  your  paper  from  the  very  first 
day. 


Editorial:  APT-ONE  puts  a  powerful 
system  at  your  fingertips,  combining 
multi-window  capabilities  with  queue¬ 
ing  by  deadline,  a  complete  roster  of 
text  editing  facilities,  and  a  built-in  li¬ 
brary  you  can  stock  with  your  own  refer¬ 
ence  material  to  speed  up  research. 

Business  office:  Best  of  all,  the  APT- 
ONE  system  can  improve  significantly 
the  efficiency  of  your  business  depart¬ 
ment,  for  such  things  as  accounts 
payable/receivable,  general  ledger, 
queries,  transfers,  and  a  host  of  other 
bookkeeping  tasks. 

. . .  and  ask  about  our  circulation  sys¬ 
tem,  too. 


A  newspaperman’s  system 


Meet  Henry  Murphy,  our  Director  of 
Graphic  Arts  Systems. 


After  30  years  in  the  newspaper 
business,  Henry  knows  a  good  thing 
when  he  sees  one.  That’s  why  he's  so 
enthusiastic  about  the  APT-ONE. 

Give  Henry  a  call,  toll-free,  at  800- 
523-6539.  He’ll  be  glad  to  set  up  a 
demonstration  so  you  can  see  for  your¬ 
self  what  makes  the  APT-ONE  the 
biggest  news  in  newspaper  publishing. 


Applied  Printing  Technologies,  Inc. 

a  subsidiary  of 

Delta  Data  Systems  Corporation 
2595  Metropolitan  Drive 
Trevose,  PA  19047 
800-523-6539  In  PA.  215-322-5400 


e  Delta  Data 


DOA.072 


Specializing  in  newspaper  sales 


How  a  new  ii 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

When  Henry  Ansbacher  Holdings 
PLC,  the  British  based  corporation 
which  owns  —  among  other  things  — 
the  merchant  bank  of  Henry 
Ansbacher  &  Co.,  decided  to  move 
into  the  investment  banking  field  in 
the  United  States,  it  did  it  the  easy 
way. 

Ansbacher  raided  the  com¬ 
munications  and  publishing  group  at 
Bankers  Trust  and  opened  offices  in 
Manhattan.  Christopher  Shaw, 
formerly  head  of  the  Bankers  Trust 
group,  is  now  co-managing  director  of 
Henry  Ansbacher  Inc.  which  special¬ 
izes  in  mergers  and  acquistions 
involving  newspapers,  trade  publica¬ 
tions,  database  publishers  and  broad¬ 
cast. 

Joining  Shaw  in  the  new  venture  are 
senior  vice  president  Will  Whetzel, 
former  general  manager  of  Rolling 
Stone  and  ex-Bankers  Trust  execu¬ 
tive,  and  about  eight  members  of  the 
support  staff  from  Bankers  Trust’s 
communications  and  publishing 
department. 

While  at  Bankers  Trust,  the  group 
handled  several  major  deals  involving 
newspapers  and  related  organizations 
such  as  the  acquisition  of  United 
Press  International  by  Focus  Com¬ 
munications,  Hearst’s  sale  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  to  Rupert  Murdoch,  and 
several  transactions  with  Ingersoll 
Publications,  Thomson  Newspapers, 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.  and  Times  Mirror 
Co. 

With  Ansbacher,  the  group  recent¬ 
ly  helped  Ingersoll  Publications  with 
its  acquisition  of  the  Greater  St.  Louis 
Newspaper  Group  of  33  suburban 
dailies  from  the  Bick  and  Donnelly 
families. 

Although  a  purchase  price  has  yet 
to  be  disclosed,  Whetzel  stated  it  not 
only  set  a  record  for  a  weeklies  group 
but  established  another  milestone 
because  the  deal  was  handled  "along 
the  lines  of  a  newspaper  sale  in  terms 
of  multiples.  The  group  was  priced  the 
way  daily  newspapers  are  priced.’’ 

In  a  recent  interview  to  discuss 
Ansbacher’s  activities,  Whetzel  said 
that  the  group’s  top  priority  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  investment  banking  services  to 
small  and  medium-sized  newspapers. 

“We  saw  the  greatest  need  and 
greatest  opportunity  for  corporate  fi¬ 
nance  work  in  newspapers,’’  he 


banking  firm  views 


explained.  “It’s  an  undervalued 
industry  and  an  overlooked  one.  We 
view  newspapers  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  business  operations  going.’’ 

Ansbacher’s  view,  he  added,  is 
“supported  by  the  prices  newspapers 
get.’’ 

The  group’s  approach  to  news¬ 
paper  sales,  he  continued,  is  to  create 
“an  orderly  marketing  process’’ 
through  the  creation  of  “selling  docu- 

“In  a  well  announced 
public  situation,  a  bidding 
war  Is  highly  appropriate,” 
he  said  In  reference  to 
Lehman  Brothers’ 
two-tiered  bidding  process 
for  the  sale  of  Florida 
Publishing  Co.  to  Morris 
Communications. 

ment,’’  Whetzel  said.  “We  work  on 
restatement  of  the  financials,  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  market  and  potential  of  the 
paper.  We  put  right  up  front  what  the 
deal  is.’’ 

The  next  step  is  to  arrive  at  a 
“mutually  agreeable  price’’  for  the 
newspaper,  and  then  Ansbacher  goes 
to  its  computer  files  and  matches  that 
figure  with  its  potential  buyers  list. 

If  a  prospective  buyer  doesn’t 
“acknowledge  that  price  up  front,  he 
doesn’t  find  out  what  the  paper  is,’’ 
Whetzel  said.  He  contended  that  this 
process  brings  in  “marginally  better’’ 
prices  than  other  methods  of  selling  a 
newspaper. 

Whetzel  believes  Ansbacher’s 
marketing  approach  has  an  advantage 
over  newspaper  brokers  because  it’s 
national  in  scope.  Brokers,  he 
claimed,  “work  in  some  form  of 
regionally. ’’ 

Ansbacher’s  method  also  has 
advantages  over  the  tiered  bidding 
approach  used  in  some  newspaper 
sales. 

“In  a  well  announced  public  situa¬ 
tion,  a  bidding  war  is  highly  appropri¬ 
ate,’’  he  said  in  reference  to  Lehman 
Brothers’  two-tiered  bidding  process 
for  the  sale  of  Florida  Publishing  Co. 
to  Morris  Communications. 

But  bidding  isn’t  appropriate  for 
“private  sales’’  where  there  is  a  need 
to  maintain  “more  control  and  con¬ 


the  media  market 


fidentiality,’’  he  said.  “There’s  a  lot 
of  people  walking  through  (in  a  bid 
sale)  looking  over  the  books  and 
meeting  the  staff.  It’s  also  too 
uncertain.  The  bids  could  go  down.’’ 

The  Ansbacher  group  primarily 
works  with  cash  sales,  Whetzel 
added,  but  it  keeps  the  actual  financ¬ 
ing  of  a  deal  “separate.  We  don’t  see 
any  need  to  make  a  deal  contingent  on 
our  financing  it.’’ 

The  group  works  on  a  fee  basis,  and 
“depending  on  the  situation,’’  the  sel¬ 
ler  or  the  buyer  will  pay  it.  The  group 
also  acts  as  “placement  agent’’  in 
helping  companies  “structure  pri¬ 
vate  placement  financing,’’  Whetzel 
said. 

“We  lend  money  by  dealing  with 
equity,’’  he  continued,  “either  by 
selling  the  company  or  a  portion  of 
it.’’ 

In  general,  buyers  are  not 
interested  in  acquiring  a  minority 
interest  in  newspaper  companies,  he 
said. 

However,  Whetzel  noted  that  while 
at  Bankers  Trust  he  was  involved  in 
Dow  Jones’  acquisition  of  21%  of  the 
Riverside  Press-  Enterprise. 

“Dow  Jones  sees  they  can  wait  the 
(Hays)  family  out.  They’re  sitting  on 
the  board  and  the  remaining  family 
owners  probably  will  not  sell  to 
another  company,’’  Whetzel  said. 
“Conceivably,  Dow  Jones  can  get 
1 00%  for  less  than  if  they  bought  1 00% 
at  one  time.’’ 

There  are  more  independents 
interested  in  acquiring  newspapers 
now,  Whetzel  said,  but  he  doesn’t 
think  there  has  been  any  slow-down  in 
newspaper  group’s  acquiring  more 
papers. 

“Independents  are  able  to  get  bet¬ 
ter  financing  now  because  of  the 
increased  awareness  of  the  value  of 
publishing  properties,’’  he  added. 

The  Ansbacher  group  will  also  help 
with  leveraged  buyouts  “in  an 
advisory  way,’’  and  he  remarked  that 
newspapers  are  one  area  where 
“there’s  not  been  a  lot  of  it.’’ 

Buyouts  have  been  slow  to  come  to 
the  publishing  field,  he  explained, 
because  “valuation  is  difficult. 
There’s  not  many  hard  assets  which 
are  easy  to  value  compared  to  major 
manufacturers.’’ 

However,  the  Ansbacher  group 
considers  leveraged  buyouts  to  be  a 
(Continued  on  page  103) 
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etting  more  than  f 

stuffis  per  hour  and 
reduced  our  cost  60%!’ 


CARL  LOOS 


Circulation  Manager  and 
Asst.  General  Manager 

THE  TIMES  REPORTER 


New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 


X.  II»^^  ■* 


"Our  McCain  660  has  performed  up  to 


expectation  In  every  way.  We  find  we’re 


able  to  maintain  smooth,  trouble-free 
high  speed  runs  opening  the  main  jacket 
either  mechanically  or  with  vacuum. 

And  after  more  than  20  months  of  hard 
use,  we  have  yet  to  experience  a  major 
breakdown  or  repair.  I  highly  recommend 
the  660  to  anyone  desiring  consistently 
dependable  inserting  equipment.” 

The  McCain  660  incorporates  in-line 
inserting  stations.  Supplements  are 
gathered  in  a  single  pile  which  is  inserted 
Into  the  jacket  in  one  smooth,  contin¬ 
uous  operation.  There’s  a  660  system 
designed  to  fit  every  stuffing  need. 

Write  or  call  for  complete  details. 

McCain  Manufacturing  Corp. 

6200  W  60th  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60638, 

1  312  586-6200. 


NEWSPAPER  STUFFER 


Prince  paints  the  press 

Los  Angeles  Journalists  are  sprayed  by  Prince  Andrew 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  hand¬ 
some  a  young  prince  named  Andrew, 
who  liked  to  play  with  paint  sprayers. 

One  day,  while  touring  a  Los 
Angeles  housing  project,  he  decided 
to  have  a  little  fun  with  the  reporters 
and  photographers  trailing  him.  He 
picked  up  a  sprayer,  pointed  it  at  them 
and  whoops,  it  went  off,  showering 
the  journalists  with  antique  white 
paint. 

An  accident,  he  claimed.  Not  so, 
said  the  sprayed  ones. 

If  such  a  stop'  is  told  to  future  gen¬ 
erations  of  children,  it  will  have  no 
element  that's  different  than  the  usual 
run  of  fairy  tales.  It  will  be  true. 

The  incident  happened  April  18, 
while  the  24-year-old  Andrew,  third 
in  line  to  the  British  throne,  was  mak¬ 
ing  an  unscheduled  stop  at  a  house 
undergoing  renovation  in  the  project. 

One  witness,  Los  Angeles  County 
Supervisor  Kenneth  Hahn,  reported 
that  the  prince  first  asked  for  a  paint 
brush  and  then  spotted  the  spray  gun. 

“Oh,  no,  I  want  that,”  Hahn  recal¬ 
led  Andrew  as  saying. 

Part  of  what  happened  next  is  a 
matter  of  dispute.  Handed  the  gun  by 
a  workman,  Andrew  pointed  it  at  the 
press  contingent  watching  outside 
through  an  open  window. 

“I’m  going  to  spray  some  of  these 
press  photographers  because  they 
give  me  a  hard  time  once  in  a  while,” 
Hahn  quoted  his  Royal  Highness  as 
saying. 

Unintentionally  or  not,  the  gun 
went  off.  The  chief  victims  were  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner  photo¬ 
grapher  Chris  Gulker  and  Los 
Angeles  Times  reporter  Patt  Mor¬ 
rison. 

Gulker  reported  $1,200  damage  to 
his  camera  and  lenses,  most  of  which 
was  his  own  equipment. 

Morrison,  who  dresses  elegantly  on 
assignments,  came  away  with  her 
blouse  and  black  suit  spattered  with 
paint  and  her  custom-made  red  hat 
“irretrievably  streaked  with  white.” 

'  The  prince,  who  got  paint  on  his 
hands,  issued  what  a  British  consular 
official  termed  an  apology  the  next 
day  in  San  Diego. 

Andrew  told  a  CBS  reporter,  “I’m 
not  used  to  spray  guns.  It  just  went  off 
and  I  am  very  sorry  you  got  painted.” 

Gulken  told  E&P,  “I  can’t  believe 
it  was  an  accident.  He  just  pointed  the 


gun  at  the  faces  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
I  have  covered  royalty  before  but  nev¬ 
er  in  my  eight  years  on  this  job  have  I 
ever  seen  anything  as  nasty.” 

The  photo^pher  said  the  camera 
was  a  new  Leica,  “which  I  was  finally 
able  to  afford.” 

Ironically,  Gulken  is  an  admitted 
Anglophile.  He  attended  high  school 
in  En^and  and  is  a  member  of  the 
English  Speaking  Union. 

Morrison  also  expressed  deep 
doubt  that  the  spraying  was 
accidental. 

“He  seemed  to  be  having  a  good 
time,”  she  related. 

The  reporter,  in  a  Times  Op-Ed 
piece  the  next  day,  wrote: 

John  Houlton,  British  vice 
counsel  for  Information  In 
Los  Angeles,  told  E&P  that 
the  newspeople  sprayed 
had  been  personally  Invited 
to  submit  damage  claims  to 
his  government. 

“This  was  an  action  described  as 
anything  from  a  playful  accident  to 
delicious  revenge.  But  those  of  us  in 
the  front  ranks — whose  clothes  and 
equipment  got  covered  with  what 
looked  like  coarse  blotches  of  wet, 
terminal  dandruff— are  still  waiting 
for  wiiat  any  gentleman,  whatever  his 
station,  would  offer  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances:  a  personal  apology.” 

She  also  said  in  the  piece  that  some 
observers  reported  overhearing  the 
prince  say  after  the  incident,  “I  en¬ 
joyed  that.” 

Referring  to  Andrew’s  military  val¬ 
or  in  the  Falklands  War,  Morrison 
commented: 

“Well,  if  he  is  a  big  enough  man  to 
make  war,  he  should  be  a  big  enough 
man  to  make  peace.  Andrew  is  a  guest 
in  the  United  States,  which  makes 
him  by  inference,  a  guest  of  mine. 
And  I  ^ways  make  allowances  for  my 
guests — whatever  their  actions, 
accidental  or  deliberate,  whether  they 
break  my  stemware  or  read  by  mail. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  I  ask  them 
back.” 

Morrison  said  in  an  interview  that  a 
retired  painter,  who  had  read  about 
the  spraying,  phoned  her  to  express 
alarm  about  the  occurence. 


“He  told  me  that  paint  sprayers  are 
capable  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  pres¬ 
sure  and  that  some  people  had  gottep 
blood  poisoning  when  they  were  hit  at 
close  range  by  a  sprayer,”  she  re¬ 
counted. 

John  Houlton,  British  vice  counsel 
for  information  in  Los  Angeles,  told 
E&P  that  the  newspeople  sprayed 
had  been  personally  invited  to  submit 
damage  claims  to  his  government. 

Herald  Examiner  editor  Mary  Ann 
Dolan  already  had  requested  com¬ 
pensation  on  behalf  of  Gulker 

“I  am  convinced  it  was  an  acci¬ 
dent,”  Houlton  said.  He  turned  away 
a  suggestion  that  Andrew  might  have 
been  getting  back  at  the  press  as  part 
of  Buckingham  Palace’s  long¬ 
standing  annoyance  with  news  cover¬ 
age  of  the  royal  family. 

“It’s  a  difficult  relationship  but 
both  (the  press  and  the  royal  family) 
have  to  respond  to  each  other.  They 
need  each  other,”  Houlton  observed. 

Gulker  stated  he  will  request  that 
any  compensation  awarded  to  him  for 
personal  loss  be  given  to  the  English 
Speaking  Union  whose  goal  is 
strengthening  British-American  rela¬ 
tions. 

Meanwhile,  in  London,  newspap¬ 
ers  gave  the  paint  incident  a  big  play. 
The  tabloid  press  ran  such  headlines 
as  “Hooligan  Prince,”  “Vandal 
Andy,”  and  “A  Royal  Squirt.” 

Even  staid  Times  of  London  cap¬ 
tioned  a  photo  of  the  incident, 
“Prince  too  quick  on  paint  spray  trig¬ 
ger.” 

UPl  up  for  review 
at  New  York  Times 

The  New  York  Times  has  asked  its 
editors  to  “substantiate”  the  benefits 
the  newspaper  receives  from  United 
Press  International. 

James  Greenfield,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  said  this  was  part  of  a  nor¬ 
mal  review  process  as  the  Times  pre¬ 
pares  to  enter  contract  negotiations 
with  UPI  in  June. 

“We’re  looking  at  its  value  to  us. 
We’re  looking  at  everything,”  Green¬ 
field  said,  adding:  “We  served  them 
two-year  notice  about  a  year-and-a- 
half  ago.”  The  Times  wants  to  keep 
all  its  options  open,  including  the 
possibility  of  terminating  UPI,  when 
it  enters  the  negotiations,  Greenfield 
said. 
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Uthomix  is  a  proven  performer  for  the  Albuquerque 
Publishing  Company  and  for  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  world.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
provide  you  with  more  information  on  how  we 
might  fit  into  your  printing  operation. 
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Lenexa,  Kansas  66215,  1-800-255-6746,  In  Kansas,  Call  913-492-9100 


ADVERTISING 


Syndicated  research  simplified 

Advertising  rep  firm  cuiis  stats  from  major  studies  for  ease  and  manageabiiity 


Syndicated  research  —  which  opened  the  floodgates  of 
statistical  information  for  national  newspaper  advertising 
— ^so  has  the  potential  of  drowning  those  who  attempt  to 
wade  unaided  through  its  mass  of  numbers. 

So,  to  make  the  numerical  trek  somewhat  easier,  Million 
Market  Newspapers,  Inc.  devised  a  “Newspaper  Planning 
Guide,”  replete  with  choice  clusters  of  demographics  in 
handy  at-your-fingertips  format.  In  the  authors’  own 
words,  the  planner  “will  allow  quick  calculations  of  news¬ 
paper  audience  delivery  and  cost  for  a  list  of  Major  News¬ 
papers  within  the  nation’s  top  50  markets.”  Twenty-eight 
taiiget  groups  have  been  addressed. 

The  three  major  characteristics  that  give  the  planning 
booklet  its  purpose  are  quickness,  economy  and  ease  of 
use,  explained  senior  vice-president  James  Lytle.  “For 
the  top  50  markets,  we  have  made  statistical  reseach  man¬ 
ageable,"  Lytle  said.  “We’ve  repackaged  what  syndi¬ 
cated  research  has  already  done.” 

For  instance,  the  SMSA  (Standard  Metropolitan  Statis¬ 
tical  Area)  target  audience  of  working  women  is  delineated 
by  population,  reach,  average  frequency,  total 
impressions  and  gross  rating  points  on  a  daily  one-issue 
and  daily  five-issue  schedule  including  Sunday  particulars. 
The  facing  page  offers  “Print  Female  Impressions:  50 
Metro  Newspaper  Package  Provides  Greater  U.S.  Impact 
Than  Leading  National  Magazines  ...  At  Efficient 
CPM’s,”  a  graphic  spitting  out  the  stats  in  a  quickly 
obtainable  format  without  inflicting  undue  eyestrain. 

Likewise,  another  similar  graphic  is  designed  around 
“Superbowl  Impact:  TV  Offers  It  Once  A  Year  .  .  .  Major 
Market  Newspapers  Offer  Larger  Audience  Sports  Pack¬ 
age,  At  Lower  Cost,  Whenever  You  Need  It.”  Sharing  the 
page  is  an  efficiently  brief  scale  showing  less  expensive 
CPMs  (cost  per  million)  for  Sunday  package  newspapers 
and  daily  package  newspapers  than  the  likes  of  60  Mi¬ 
nutes,  Hill  Street  Blues  and  ABC  World  News  Tonight. 


Mnt  F«iii«l«  Imprasslons:  90  M^tro  N*w«pap«r  Fackag*  Frovidas 
Qraatar  U.S.  Impact  Than  Leading  National  Magailnos ...  At  Sfflelont  CPM*s 
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The  members  of  Million  Market  sponsored  the  compila¬ 
tion,  which  cost  $45,(X)0  in  production  alone. 

In  the  planning  guide’s  opening  statement.  Million 
Market’s  president  G.  Kingsley  Anthony  advised  that  “to 
make  the  grade  as  a  viable  media  vehicle  for  national 
advertisers,  major  market  newspapers  have  to  first  be 
considered  during  the  media  planning  process.  That’s 
where  this  guide  will  be  most  useful.  It  dramatically  shows 
how  major  market  newspapers  perform  in  relationship  to 
other  media,  and  how  newspapers  can  eliminate  TV’s 
debilitating  underdelivery  of  audience;  especially  among 
upscale  market  segments.” 

“Of  course  this  is  self-serving,”  Lytle  said,  whose  firm 
represents  seven  newspapers  within  the  top  30  markets 
and  all  with  circulations  over  one  million.  “But  right  now 
newspapers  receive  8%  of  the  national  advertising  budget 
and  we’d  like  to  see  that  improved.  We  want  more 
advertisers  to  realize  the  potential.  If  they  do  that,  it’s 
better  for  us,  they’ll  use  us  more.”  The  largest  portion 
ever  achieved  by  the  newspaper  industry  was  about  27%  in 
the  late  50s,  said  project  pioneer  and  overseer  Joseph 
Maschio. 

The  57-page  booklet,  distributed  initially  two  weeks  ago 
to  30,000  recipients,  used  as  its  sources  Scarborough’s 
National  Newspaper  Audience  Ratings  Study  for  the  top 
50  ADI’s  and  metro’s,  Simmons  1982  Study  of  Media  and 
Markets,  Standard  Rate  and  Data  for  newspaper  and 
magazine  costs,  American  Newspaper  Markets  Circula¬ 
tion  ’83,’84,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation,  Media  Market 
Guide  —  4th  Quarter  1983  and  computer  analysis  on  IMS, 
Telmar  ad  Windsor  systems  that  encompassed  six  months 
of  effort.  Since  then,  “the  quality  of  response  has  been 
very  high,”  with  one-third  of  the  queries  coming  from  the 
“account  side,”  Maschio  said. 

Maschio  estimated  it  would  cost  an  advertiser  $1,600 
and  two  to  five  hours  in  computer  time  to  duplicate  the 
information  in  as  manageable  a  format. 
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YOU  CANT  BEAT 
THE  SYSTEM 


I  NewsSystem^ 

1.  ADVERTISING 

2.  BUSINESS 

3.  CIRCULATION , 

Computer  systems  for  newspapers  and  magazines  i 
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NEVI/SSYSTEM~BYNSI 


For  those  of  you  in  search  of  an  unbeatable  tool  for  the  automation  of  your  Advertising,  Business 
and  Circulation  departments,  meet  NewsSystem.™ 

NewsSystem^"  is  more  than  comprehensive  newspaper  software  and  sophisticated  computer 
hardware.  Each  turn-key  installation  is  supported  by  newspaper  data  processing  professionals 
with  decades  of  industry  experience  who  understand  newspapers  and  their  unique  requirements 
as  only  newspaper  veterans  can. 

NewsSystem’^*'  was  specifically  designed  and  developed  to  dramatically  improve  service  to  adver- 
tisers  and  subscribers,  control  expenses,  compete  with  other  media,  and 
manage  people  and  resources  more  profitably  than  ever  before. 

^  -x  To  see  how  the  system  can  really  work  for  you.  call  Newspaper  Systems,  Inc. 
(2>3)  670-7021  and  ask  for  Russ  Munson,  Vice  President  Sales. 


Newspaper  Systems,  Inc. 

5701  Slauson  Avenue  Suite  100  Culver  City,  California  90230 


NewsSystem"*  is  a  trademark  of  Newspaper  Systems.  Inc. 


Chain  ownership 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


ies  each. 

(See  a  related  story  with  slightly  updated  figures  in  this 
issue  of  E&P.) 

The  trend  continues,  even  during  the  recessionary 
1980s.  Some  104  dailies  were  sold  during  the  last  three 
years.  Six  of  every  seven  were  sold  to  chains. 

The  chain-independent  debate  is  moot  and  passe,  some 
would  argue.  Chains  own  most  American  dailies  and  soon 
will  absorb  the  533  independents.  Chain  ownership  is  the 
norm.  It’s  a  foregone  fact. 

That  argument  misses  a  major  distinction.  Most  chains 
are  small,  averaging  seven  newspapers.  In  recent  years, 
small  chains  have  been  purchased  by  large  chains.  That 
trend  and  the  growth  of  large  chains  should  be  the  concern 
of  debaters,  researchers,  journalists  and  policy  makers. 


Most  chains  are  small,  averaging 
seven  newspapers. 


To  date  it  has  been  easy  for  policy  makers  to  ignore  the 
question.  They  lacked  hard  evidence  proving  that  a  real 
problem  existed.  That  now  is  changing  as  more  research  is 
being  conducted  that  compares  chains  and  independents. 

One  of  the  first  studies  was  conducted  over  ten  years 
ago  by  Gerald  Grotta  who  now  lives  in  Fort  Worth.  His 
154-newspaper  study  compared  papers  that  had  changed 
from  independent  to  chain  between  1950  and  I%8  with 
papers  that  remained  independent  or  chain. 

Grotta  compared  various  quantifiable  characteristics, 
many  related  to  news  quality,  including  subscription  price, 
editorial  employees,  news  hole  size,  editorial  page  news 
hole,  and  proportion  of  local  news. 

Grotta  found  no  significant  differences  and  concluded 
that  chains  benefit  chains  more  than  they  do  newspaper 
readers:  “If  there  are  indeed  significant  economic  efficien¬ 
cies  from  larger  scale  operations  in  the  industry,  this  study 
indicates  that  those  benefits  are  not  being  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.” 

Grotta’s  analysis  of  space  devoted  to  non-advertising 
items  and  local  news  is  as  close  as  anyone  has  come  to 
measuring  the  quality  of  news  in  chain  and  independent 
papers. 

Influence  on  editorials 

However,  three  researchers  have  studied  the  influence 
of  newspaper  ownership  on  editorials. 

The  most  limited  of  the  three  studies  found  no 
differences. 

Political  scientists  from  the  University  of  Windsor  com¬ 
pared  editorials  about  the  1972  federal  election  in  Canada 
in  three  independent  papers  and  four  papers  from  one 
chain. 

Regionalism  —  not  ownership  —  shaped  the  themes  of 
the  811  Canadian  editorials. 

Two,  more  comprehensive,  studies  found  major 
differences. 

Three  journalism  professors  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  analyzed  presidential  endorsements  by  most  Amer¬ 
ican  dailies  for  four  elections,  1960  through  1972. 

They  found  that  chain  papers  were  more  likely  to  favor 
the  favorite  candidate  and  that  papers  within  a  chain  were 
overwhelmingly  homogeneous  in  presidential  endorse¬ 
ments. 

The  researchers  concluded:  “Clearly  these  data  run 
counter  to  the  insistence  of  chain  spokesmen  that  their 


endorsement  policies  are  independent  from  chain 
direction.” 

But  what  about  editorial  coverage  of  local  problems,  the 
raison  d’etre  of  newspaper  editorial  pages? 

A  University  of  Oregon  graduate  student,  Ralph  R. 
Thrift,  Jr. ,  analyzed  editorials  in  24  West  Coast  papers  for 
the  years  1960  to  1975.  Sixteen  papers  had  changed  from 
independent  to  chain  during  the  period;  eight  remained 
independent  throughout. 

Thrift  found  no  differences  in  editorials  in  the  two 
groups  of  independent  papers  during  1960. 

However,  in  1975, 7.6%  of  editorials  in  the  chain  papers 
fell  in  the  category  of  argumentative,  controversial  and 
local.  This  contrasted  with  17.6%  of  editorials  in  the 
independent  papers. 

Thrift  concluded:  “But  clearly,  this  study  demonstrates 
that  chains  have  had  an  impact  on  the  editorial  quality  of 
the  dailies  they  have  purchased  on  the  West  Coast.  And 
certainly,  the  impact  is  not  helpful  to  readers  who  seek 
guidance  on  local  matters  when  they  turn  to  the  editorial 
pages  of  their  daily  newspapers.” 

Pricing,  marketing  strategies 

William  Blankenburg  shifted  attention  to  the  marketing 
and  pricing  strategies  of  chains.  Specifically,  the  journal¬ 
ism  professor  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  compared  the 
strategies  of  the  chain,  Gannett,  with  other  chain  and 
independent  papers.  Blankenburg’s  findings  will  make 
you  sell  your  house  and  buy  Gannett  stock. 

In  his  first  study,  Blankenburg  compared  changes  in 
circulation  during  the  1970s  for  35  Gannett  and  35  other 
newspapers.  This  was  the  decade  when  newspapers  faced 
cost  increases,  distribution  problems  and  newsprint  short¬ 
ages. 

Gannett  papers  managed  continued  growth  in  revenue 
and  advertising  and  subscription  rates  despite  reductions 
in  total  circulation  and  household  penetration  that 
exceeded  non-Gannett  papers.  Gannett,  with  the  pooled 
know-how  from  over  70  dailies,  succeeded  at  cutting  ser¬ 
vices  while  increasing  prices  and  revenue. 

In  his  second  study,  Blankenburg  zeroed  in  on  the  key 
revenue  source  of  dailies,  local  retail  advertising.  He  com¬ 
pared  local  ad  rates  for  54  matched  pairs  of  Gannett  and 
non-Gannett  papers.  Blankenburg  used  12  different  mea¬ 
sures  of  advertising  rates,  all  derived  from  current  rate 
cards  of  the  108  newspapers.  Measures  compensated  for 
differences  in  circulation  and  page  sizes. 

“On  the  average,  it  costs  a  small  advertiser,  paying  the 
nominal  open  rate,  an  average  of  840  an  inch,  or  1 1.2%, 
more  to  appear  in  a  Gannett  daily  than  in  another  daily,” 
Blankenburg  reported. 


Thus  a  small  body  of  research 
demonstrates  that,  indeed,  chain  papers 
are  different  from  independents,  that 
chains  possess  powerful  magnets  for 
drawing  money  out  of  communities,  and 
that  chain  editorials  tend  to  be 
innocuous. 


For  one  measure,  Gannett  advertisers  paid  18.2%  more 
than  advertisers  in  other  papers. 

The  findings  of  William  Blankenburg  and  others  led  to 
my  own  study  of  200  randomly  selected,  dominant  daily 
newspapers. 

The  “dominant”  means  that  the  study  was  restricted  to 
counties  with  only  one  daily  in  which  out-of-county  papers 
reached  fewer  than  11%  of  local  households. 
_ (Continued  on  page  90) _ 
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Mycro-Comp  Newspaper  Systems  •Magnificent  Machines  from  Mycro-'I'ek. 


Can  the  front-end 
system  you’re 
thinking  about  stand  up 
to  these  tests? 

First  they  heard  the  rumble.  Then  they  felt  it. 
The  next  thing  they  knew,  a  6,000  lb.  press 
was  dancing  on  the  floor,  not  10  feet  in  front  of 
the  Coalinga  Record's  pressmen. 

When  the  45-second  earthquake  was  over,  it 
looked  like  Rocky  and  Mr.  T  had  been  having 
a  free-for-all  in  the  Record's  entire  building. 
Desks  were  overturned  and  equipment  was 
strewn  all  over  the  newsroom.  The  quake, 
measuring  6.5  on  the  Richter  scale  and  the 
fifth  largest  in  (California  history,  turned  the 
Record  into  a  heap  of  twisted  metal  and  splin¬ 
tered  lumber. 

That’s  when  Record  employees  realixed  just 
how  good  their  Mycro-Comp”'  Front-end 
System  really  was.  After  they  dug  their  VDTs 
out  of  the  rubble,  they  dusted  them  off... plug¬ 
ged  them  in... and  everything  worked... 
Four-alarm  Fire 

The  Mycro-Comp  System  also  survived  disas¬ 
ter  at  the  Kaukaima  Times  when  a  four-alarm 
fire  destroyed  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
building.  After  rewiring  the  system  and  clean¬ 


ing  off  the  moisture  and  stwt,  the  system  was 
working  and  the  paper  was  publishing. 

If  that  isn’t  enough,  we  even  survived  the  “wa¬ 
ter  test”  at  the  MeQmih  Rnia-prise  Journal 
when  broken  water  pipes  dumped  hundreds  of 
gallons  of  water  on  everything. 

And  then  there’s  the  one  about 
the  traveling  salesman 

No  kidding. ...He  dropped  his  demo  unit  as  he 
unloaded  it  from  his  car  (right  in  front  of  the 
prospective  buyer).  He  picked  it  up,  UK)k  it 
inside,  plugged  it  in.  And. ..you  gues.sed  it. ..it 
worked.  The  client  bought  the  system  that 
day. 

We  knew  it  was  a  g(H)d  system  when  we  de¬ 
signed  it... but  sometimes  it  even  surprises  us. 
All  systems  test  in  the  factory... but  the  Mycro- 
Comp  System  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
...fire... water... and  mips. 

Let  us  show  you  our  easy  to  own,  easy  to  use, 
easy  to  fix  (when  it  needs  it)  Mycro-(Comp 
Front-end  System.  (Call  or  write  us  today. 


Mycro-Tek 

P.O.  Box  47{)68/>X'ichita,  KS  67201 
(800)  835-2055 


Chain  ownership 

(Continued  from  page  88) 


Newspapers  were  divided  into  two  groups:  inde¬ 
pendents  and  small  chain  papers,  and  large  chain  pap¬ 
ers.  Large  chains  were  those  with  four  or  more  papers. 
There  were  87  independent  and  small  chain  papers  and  1 13 
large  chain  papers  from  41  states. 

The  study  used  1980  county  census  data  and  1981 
magazine  and  newspaper  circulation  figures.  Cities  in  the 
study  included  Mobile,  Ala.;  Fresno,  Calif.,,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Raleigh,  N.C.; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Tulsa,  Okla.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Austin, 
Texas;  Tacoma,  Wash,  and  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

In  some  respects  the  two  kinds  of  newspapers  and  their 
home  counties  were  identical.  Included  were  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  minorities  (Blacks  and  Spanish  speaking), 
mean  value  of  homes,  and  percentage  of  households 
reached  by  newspapers. 

In  other  respects,  the  two  groups  were  quite  different. 
Chain  papers  were  more  likely  to  subscribe  to  United 
Press  International  and  less  likely  to  take  the  Associated 
Press.  Chains  were  more  likely  to  subscribe  to  the  Sunday 
supplement.  Parade,  and  less  likely  to  take  Family 
Weekly. 

Magazines  circulated  more  heavily  in  the  counties  of 
large  chains.  Fortune  reached  22%  more  households,  and 
the  New  Yorker  24%,  Better  Homes  &  Gardens,  Cosmo¬ 
politan,  People,  Playboy,  Reader’s  Digest  and  Time  had 
higher  circulation. 

Only  TV  Guide  and  Farm  Journal  had  lower  circulation 
levels  in  the  chain  counties. 

Most  importantly,  chain  papers  charged  14%  more  for  a 
monthly  subscription,  an  average  of  $6.12  to  $5.38.  This 
exceeded  what  was  justified  by  the  one  more  issue  that 
large  chain  papers  published  a  month. 

Large  chain  papers  existed  in  more  affluent  counties. 

Household  incomes  averaged  $1 ,300  more  a  month  than 
in  the  independent  paper  counties,  and  apartment  rents 
averaged  $15  more  a  month.  Large  chain  counties  also  had 
a  higher  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  and  urban 
residents. 

Chain  papers  subscribed  to  more  news  services  than  the 
independents,  2.2  to  2.5.  The  chain’s  own  news  service 
accounted  for  the  difference. 

Chain  counties  also  had  less  competition  from  out-of- 
county  papers,  both  on  weekdays  and  on  Sunday. 


Thus  a  small  body  of  research  demonstrates  that, 
indeed,  chain  papers  are  different  from  independents,  that 
chains  possess  powerful  magnets  for  drawing  money  out 
of  communities,  and  that  chain  editorials  tend  to  be 
innocuous.  None  of  the  research  indicates  that  chains  use 
their  superior  economic  power  to  provide  a  better  quality 
of  news  coverage. 

Studies  are  expensive 

An  empirical  study  comparing  the  quality  of  news  in 
chains  and  independent  papers  would  be  expensive. 

Where  is  the  financial  support  for  such  a  study? 

Private  foundations  of  chains  and  media  con¬ 
glomerates? 

Obviously  not. 

University  Journalism  programs? 

Also  unlikely.  They  have  to  worry  about  chain  support 
for  buildings,  VDTs,  scholarships  and  the  employment  of 
their  graduates. 

The  federal  government? 

Not  if  elected  members  of  Congress  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  Just  one  chain,  Gannett,  publishes  in  34  states. 
Sixty-eight  U.S.  senators  are  concerned  about  Gannett 
coverage  and  election  endorsements. 

State  and  national  press  associations.  No  chance.  They 
are  dominated  by  chain  affiliates  who  have  the  time  to  be 
active  in  such  organizations. 

Robert  M.  Shaw,  retired  manager  of  the  Minnesota 
Newspaper  Association,  recently  lamented  the  resistance 
of  press  association  members  to  discussions  about  news¬ 
paper  ownership:  “Nobody  wanted  to  talk  about  group 
ownership  because  whoever  in  the  room  hadn’t  already 
been  bought  out  or  was  currently  negotiating  was  waiting 
—  hoping  —  to  be  asked.’’ 

Gannett,  in  particular  makes  a  difficult  target  for  offi¬ 
cials  who  wish  to  limit  the  size  of  chains.  For  Gannett  is  a 
progressive  corporate  leader  in  the  promotion  of  women 
and  minorities  and  the  protection  of  the  First  Amendment. 
To  attack  Gannett  is  to  attack  a  civil  liberties  crusader. 

Chains  with  reputations  for  editorial  excellence  such  as 
Gannett  and  Cox  and  Knight-Ridder  do  not  threaten  an 
independent  press. 

The  real  threat  comes  from  the  continued  absorption  of 
independents  by  chains,  the  subsequent  absorption  of 
small  chains  by  larger  ones,  and  the  absorption  of  news¬ 
paper  chains  by  corporate  conglomerates. 

Unfortunately,  empirical  research  cannot  measure  the 
impact  of  such  economic  concentration  on  the  quality  of 
news  and  commentary. 


Newspaper  Day  set  for  May  17 


s  Four  leading  advertising  trade  organizations  —  the 

American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  the 
I  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  the  Newspaper 

Advertising  Sales  Association  and  the  Newspaper 
!  Advertising  Bureau  —  will  sponsor  “Newspaper  Day,’’  an 

update  for  advertisers  and  agencies  on  recent  changes  and 
I  trends  in  newspapers  and  marketing, 

s  At  the  session,  the  first  presentation  of  a  new  report  on 

“The  Future  of  Advertising,”  based  on  a  newly  completed 
research  project  sponsored  by  the  NAB,  will  be  made, 
i  The  meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  May  17,  at  the 

I  Hotel  Pierre  Ballroom,  in  New  York  City.  The  program 

I  will  feature  two  expert  panels  on  the  short  —  and  long- 

I  range  outlook  for  the  advertising  business  in  general  and 

I  newspapers  in  particular. 

I  The  first,  on  “Newspapers,  Today  and  Tomorrow,” 

i  will  be  chaired  by  David  Laventhol,  chief  executive  officer 

I  of  Newsday,  and  will  include  James  Wieghart,  editor  and 

^  executive  vice  president.  New  York  Daily  News,  William 


Small,  president.  United  Press  International,  and  Peter 
Falco,  financial  analyst,  Merrill  Lynch. 

The  second  panel,  on  “The  Future  of  Advertising,”  will 
follow  presentation  of  the  research  report  by  Leo  Bogart, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Ad  Bureau. 

“Newspaper  Day”  will  begin  with  a  brief  overview  of 
newspapers’  present  position  by  Craig  Standen,  president 
of  the  Ad  Bureau,  and  will  Include  a  presentation  on  the 
new  Standard  Advertising  Units  System  by  an  agency 
executive  who  played  a  key  role  in  the  development  of 
SAU’s,  Thurman  Pierce,  vice  president,  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  and  chairman  of  the  4A’s  formats  committee. 

The  last  “Newspaper  Day,”  in  1982,  drew  a  crowd  of 
400  agency  and  advertiser  executives. 

Tickets  for  the  1984  version,  which  include  coffee  and 
pastry,  cocktails  and  lunch,  are  $80,  and  reservations  may 
be  made  by  calling  Henry  Dain  at  the  Newspaper 

Advertising  Bureau  in  New  York. _ 
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Chromacom  Electronic  Retouching: 

O  Remove  light  streak  ^n  chrome,  even  out  red 
color  0  Neutralize  color  of  building.  ©  Reduce 
cyan  in  white.  O  Take  out  scratches  in'  chrome. 
©  Remove  pipes,  clone  in  background.  ©  Clone 
in  new  windows  similar  to  center.  O  Clean, 
brighten  all  golds.  O  Remove  shadow  and  dupe 
piece  to  complete  facade  of  building. 


COLOR  SYSTEMS  INC 

kORDET  GRAPHICS 


THERE  IS  A  BETTER  WAY 


Kordet  Graphics  of  Oceanside,  Long  Island  and  New  York 
City  has  been  supplying  the  Graphic  Arts  Community  with 
quality  separations,  pre-press  production  and  commercial 
printing  for  over  17  years. 

Client  requirements  for  speed  and  high-tech  precision 
work  proved  to  be  most  in  demand  in  the  1980's. 

So  Kordet  found  a  better  way.  Chromacom,  the  incom¬ 
parable  electronic  page  makeup  and  retouching  system  from 
HCM  Graphic  Systems,  Inc.,  is  now  on  line  at  Kordet  and 
called  Digigraph  Color  Systems. 

Peter  Faucetta,  President  and  CEO  of  Kordet  says,  “The 
Chromacom  is  a  technological  miracle.  It  has  the  eye  of  an 


artist,  the  skill  of  a  technician  and  the  speed  of  a  computer.” 

Two  weeks  after  their  training  course,  Kordet  recei>^  an 
intricate  die-cut  folder  job  from  Great  ^tt  Advertising  Co. 
for  the  New  York  Land  Company.  The  Chromacom  produced 
an  award-winning  piece  despite  complicated  color  correc¬ 
tion,  retouching  and  stripping  specifications  (above)  from  the 
client.  The  original  35  mm  transparency  (see  insert)  was 
electronically  color  corrected,  retouched  and  stripped  on  the 
Chromacom  in  just  3  hours. 

The  Chromacom  Computerized  Page  Makeup  and  Re¬ 
touching  System  can  help  you  find  a  better  way!  Call  riCM  for 
more  information  and  arrange  for  a  demonstration. 


■■'Si 


^lHEIBETTER  way 


Call  HCM  Branch  Offices  for  sales  and  service: 

Atlanta:  (404)  696-8100  Los  Angeles:  (213)  603-6703 
Chicago:  (312)  595-6560  New  York:  (516)  466-0710 
Dallas:  (214)  241-9421  Toronto:  (416)  673-1997 

*  1984  HCM  Graphic  Systems,  Inc.:  3(X)  Rabro  Drive,  E., 
Box  421,  Hauppauge,  NY  11788  (516)582-6520 
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Ad  foul-up 
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Wieghart,  editor  and  executive  vice 
president. 

(Wible  became  president  of  the  Dai¬ 
ly  News  on  April  23  when  James  Hoge 
took  over  as  publisher,  replacing 
Robert  M.  Hunt.  All  of  the  newspap¬ 
er’s  executive  vice  presidents, 
including  Wieghart,  will  report  to 
him.) 


The  statement  said  the 
Daily  News  will  “create  the 
opportunity  to  refute  the 
disparaging  views  of  a 
single  writer  with  the  more 
positive  opinions  of  other, 
informed  members  of  the 
frozen  food  industry” 


Anthony  J.  Calianese,  advertising 
director,  responded  to  EFFA  on 
behalf  of  Wible. 

In  his  letter,  Calianese  granted 
EFFA’s  requests  including  the 
demand  for  advertising  make  goods. 
In  addition,  Calianese  stated  than  any 
retail  advertiser  appearing  in  the 
Sept,  section  will  receive  a  $100  re¬ 
bate  providing  the  ad  carries  the 
EFFA  logo  “at  least  one  inch  in 
height.” 

Calianese  also  told  EFFA  that 
“editorial  matter  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  which  appeared  March  14 
will  also  be  included  in  the  repeated 
section.” 

The  Daily  News  “will  be  pleased  to 
consider  any  and  all  material”  offered 
by  EFFA  “for  inclusion  as  the  basic 
editorial  matter  in  the  section.” 

Calianese’s  letter  included  the  re¬ 
quested  statement  for  distribution  to 
EFFA  members  in  which  the  Daily 
News  said  it  “deeply  regrets”  the 
appearance  of  Hamlin’s  article  and 
will  make  “every  effort  to  offset  the  ill 
will  and  harm  created  by  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  News.” 

The  statement  said  the  Daily  News 
will  “create  the  opportunity  to  refute 
the  disparaging  views  of  a  single  wri¬ 
ter  with  the  more  positive  opinions  of 
other,  informed  members  of  the 
frozen  food  industry.” 

“Most  of  the  products  enjoy  quite  a 
high  rate  of  sales,”  said  Frank  Ros- 
ten,  president  of  EFFA.  “What  does 
it  (Hamlin’s  article)  say  about  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  use  them?” 

He  said  Hamlin’s  article  angered 
the  association  members  “by  the  fact 
that  it  was  inaccurate  and  tied  to  an 
industry  promotion.  We  dispute  their 
lack  of  judgment.” 


Wible  agreed  the  Daily  News  used 
“bad  judgment”  in  running  Hamlin’s 
article  in  the  promotion  and  defended 
the  decision  to  give  frozen  food 
advertisers  make  goods. 

“This  is  not  a  place  where  we 
expose  things,”  he  said  of  the  food 
pages.  “That’s  what  the  editorial  and 
news  pages  are  for.” 

Wible  added,  “We’re  New  York’s 
food  newspaper.  It  just  doesn’t  make 
good  business  sense  to  have  an 
industry  focus  its  effort  in  the  Daily 
News  and  then  have  somebody  take  a 
couple  of  pokes  at  it.  Our  own  editor 
believed  that  was  wrong.” 

Wible  said  Hamlin  has  “plenty  of 
space”  in  the  rest  of  the  paper  to  air 
her  views. 

“If  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  frozen  food  industry,  you  can 
believe  the  Daily  News  will  report  on 
it,”  Wible  said. 

Wieghart  did  not  dispute  Wible’s 
statement  that  the  News  was  guilty  of 
bad  judgment  in  running  Hamlin’s 
article  at  the  same  time  as  the  promo¬ 
tion. 

“This  is  a  serious  flap,”  he  said. 
“I’m  concerned  about  it.  The 
advertisers  were  under  the 
impression  that  this  would  be  a  spec¬ 
ial  supplement.  It  really  made  little 
sense  to  do  a  savage  review  of  frozen 
foods.” 

Wieghart  said  Hamlin’s  story  went 
into  the  Good  Living  section  without 
her  and  the  editors  “knowing  what 
this  was  to  be.” 

He  said  Hamlin  “could  have  writ¬ 
ten  about  the  convenience  of  frozen 
foods  without  getting  into  her  high 


Wible  agreed  the  Daily 
News  used  “bad  judgment” 
in  running  Hamlin’s  article 
in  the  promotion  and 
defended  the  decision  to 
give  frozen  food  advertisers 
make  goods. 


standards.  She’s  a  gourmet  cook.  I  eat 
frozen  foods  and  find  them  tasteful.  1 
don’t  get  surly  and  I  don’t  get 
headaches.” 

Wieghart  said  that  many  newspap¬ 
ers  run  special  advertising  pro¬ 
motions  and  don’t  include  critical 
stories  in  the  section. 

Calianese,  however,  charged  that 
food  editor  Arthur  Scwartz  and  Ham¬ 
lin  deliberately  set  out  to  “torpedo” 
the  promotion  in  order  to  “show 
those  bastards  in  advertising.” 

“This  was  the  worst  piece  of  jour¬ 
nalism  that  could  have  happened  to 
this  newspaper,”  Calianese  said. 
“It’s  hurting  our  customers.” 


The  frozen  foods  promotion  is  a 
regularly  scheduled  “annual  event,” 
Calianese  said,  adding  that  Schwartz 
“was  told  it’s  part  of  his  job  to  work 
with  advertising  on  specials.  It  wasn’t 
a  mistake.  They  (Schwartz  and  Ham¬ 
lin)  decided  to  torpedo  it.” 

Calianese,  in  noting  that  the  frozen 
food  ads  were  not  marked,  said  that 
he  could  not  recall  the  Daily  News 
ever  labeling  its  special  food  sections 
in  the  past. 

Schwartz  would  not  respond  to  re- 


Caiianese,  however 
charged  that  food  editor 
Arthur  Schwartz  and 
Hamlin  deliberately  set  out 
to  “torpedo”  the  promotion 
in  order  to  “show  those 
bastards  in  advertising.” 


quests  for  comment  on  Calianese’s 
charges. 

Hamlin  told  E&P  that  no  one  in  the 
advertising  department  approached 
her. 

“I’ve  never  seen  their  (EFFA’s) 
letter  and  had  no  idea  this  was  going 
on,”  she  said. 

Hamlin  said  her  editors  at  the  paper 
also  have  never  spoken  to  her  about 
the  advertisers’  reaction  to  her  arti¬ 
cle. 

“We’ve  done  some  pretty  tough 
stories,  and  no  one  ever  said  to  me 
‘Remember  the  advertisers,”’  Ham¬ 
lin  said. 

Robert  Keane,  assistant  managing 
editor  with  responsibility  for  special 
sections,  said  if  the  frozen  food  pro¬ 
motion  had  been  handled  as  an 
“advertising  supplement,”  then  the 
story  “probably  would  have  been 
done  by  a  freelance  food  writer.” 

Keane  added,  “There  are  special 
sections  and  then  there  are  special 
sections.  Some  are  done  specifically 
to  attract  new  advertising.  In  other 
special  sections,  the  editorial 
department  decides  we’ll  theme  it.” 

He  said  the  frozen  food  promotion 
in  Good  Living  fell  into  the  second 
category. 

“Years  ago  frozen  foods  was  hand¬ 
led  as  a  special  advertising  supple¬ 
ment.  The  decision  was  made  that  the 
food  editor  would  handle  it,”  Keane 
said. 

Although  his  “feeling”  is  that 
Schwartz  and  Hamlin  “should  have 
been  sensitive  to  the  fact  that 
advertisers  would  have  a  problem 
with  her  story,”  Keane  defended  the 
food  editor’s  decision  to  run  it. 

“We  are  a  newspaper,”  he  said. 

(Continued  on  page  103) 
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DESIGN  COMSIDERATIOMS  UNHEARD  OF  IN  MOST  PACKAGED  SOFT¬ 
WARE.  OUR  SOFTWARE  IS  WELL-DOCUMENTED,  TESTED,  PROVEN 
AND  COMPLETELY  “SHAKEN  DOWN.”  AQUIX  SOFTWARE  RUNS  ON 
VARIOUS  MICRO  AND  MINICOMPUTERS,  INCLUDING  MULTI-USER 
IBM-P 


IN  ADVERTISING,  AQUIX  takes 
classified  or  contract  ads,  interfaces  to 
the  production  system,  accomplishes 
billing  with  full  receivables  control. 


IN  CIRCULATION,  AQUIX  handles 
paid-by-mail  subscriptions,  identifies 
non -subscribers,  carrier/dealer  delivery 
control  and  full  ABC  reporting. 


IN  EDITORIAL/COMPOSING, 

AQUIX  eliminates  redundancy  and 
confusion  with  full  text  processing, 

H  &  J,  and  page  makeup — interfaces 
with  all  typesetters. 


IN  THE  PRINT  SHOP,  AQUIX 
delivers  profitable  printing  estimates, 
provides  job  scheduling,  order  entry 
and  full  accounting. 


Buy  or  lease.  Either  uiay,  at  a  price  your  neurspaper  can  afford. 

Our  four  AQUIX  sales  managers  talk  your  language,  understand  your  needs — over  100 
years  combined  experience  with  newspapers. 

Call  today.  Your  AQUIX  system  will  be  up  and  running  in  90  days. 


^  AQUIX 

^  ADVANCED 
:=  SYSTEMS 

=  CORPORATION 


IBM-PC  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
International  ^iness  Machines  Corporation. 


Call  Collectt 

201-423-9100 

Suite  304, 33  Slcomoc  Road 
North  Halodon,  NJ  07508 

Your  single  source  for  computerized  solutions 
to  the  newspaper  and  graphic  arts  industries. 


Houston  battle 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


lapped  the  newspaper,  the  Post’s 
exact  loss  could  be  a  matter  of  argu¬ 
ment  among  accountants. 

Whatever  the  paper’s  precise  finan¬ 
cial  condition,  the  Post’s  new  owners 
are  taking  over  just  as  Houston  is 
slowly  eitierging  from  a  recession  that 
brought  Houston’s  famous  boom  to  a 
screeching  halt. 

Oil  built  Houston’s  architecturally 
stunning  skyline;  the  oil  price  col¬ 
lapse  has  left  those  glittering  buildings 
with  a  25  percent  vacancy  rate. 


Editorially,  both  claim 
story  beats  on  each  other, 
and  the  Chronicle  has  lured 
away  the  Post’s  premier 
columnist  and  several 
reporters. 


Housing  starts  slowed,  and  the  ci¬ 
ty’s  retail  sales  —  led  by  upscale 
stores  in  malls  like  the  Westin  Galleria 
—  slumped. 

“The  retail  market  is  still  very 
soft,’’  Creighton  said.  “This  city  is 
still  in  a  pause.’’ 

The  turndown  had  an  effect  on  the 
Chronicle,  as  well  —  particularly  as 
the  job  market  dried  up. 

With  probably  the  biggest  classified 
volume  in  the  United  States,  help- 
wanted  ads  were  an  important  profit- 
maker. 

“We  ran  a  tremendous  volume  of 
classified,  especially  help-wanted, 
before  the  recession,’’  Jack  Johnston, 
Chronicle  vice  president  of  sales  and 
marketing,  said. 

“On  a  Sunday  we  would  run  86  to 
100  pages  of  classified  .  .  .  (and)  for  a 
while  we  averaged  59  pages  every 
Sunday  in  help-wanted  alone,’’  he 
added. 

At  the  same  time  that  help-wanted 
linage  dropped  off,  the  Post  under  the 
Hobby  ownership  began  to  offer 
deeply  discounted  classified  rates. 
Typically,  an  advertiser  could  run 
three  days  for  $3,  and  get  another 
three  days  free  if  the  ad  did  not  get 
results. 

“They  let  (discounts)  lap  over  into 
the  commercial  area,’’  president 
Johnson  said.  “Real  estate,  auto  — 
just  about  everybody  could  get  that 
discount.’’ 

In  an  effort  to  preserve  its  share-of- 
field,  Johnson  said,  the  Chronicle  re¬ 


sponded  with  discounted  classifieds 
limited  to  small-ticket  item  sales. 

That  ad  price  war — which  Johnson 
called  the  first  in  more  than  10  years 

—  ended  with  the  Post’s  takeover  by 
the  Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp. 

Both  papers  now  say  th^t  their  clas¬ 
sified  ad  linage  has  rebounded  some¬ 
what. 

Despite  taking  what  Johnson  calls 
“some  lumps  in  retail’’  and  classified, 
the  Chronicle  claims  a  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  share-of-field. 

Classified  ad  share  has  gone  from 
57%  in  1968  to  67%  in  1983,  Johnson 
said.  In  the  same  period,  the  Chroni¬ 
cle’s  dominance  in  retail  grew  from 
52%  to  57%. 

Across  the  board,  Johnson  said,  the 
Chronicle  has  a  61%  share-of-field. 

Ironically,  the  same  recession 
which  cut  classified  ad  linage  deeply 
also  boosted  the  Chronicle’s  circula¬ 
tion,  Johnson  said. 

“More  people  were  moving  into 
Houston  throughout  the  recession  — 
and  they  are  still  coming,’’  he  said. 
“So  our  circulation  was  climbing  fas¬ 
ter  at  a  time  when  ads  were  not 
increasing.’’ 

That  reflects  a  long-term  trend. 

In  1%8,  for  example,  the  Chroni¬ 
cle’s  lead  was  only  1,200  daily  and 
1 1 ,000  on  Sunday;  its  weak  afternoon 
Saturday  edition  trailed  the  Post  then. 

As  of  last  September,  the  Chronicle 

—  which  switched  from  p.m.  to  all¬ 
day  publication  in  1979  —  had 
increased  its  lead  to  57,000  Monday 
through  Friday;  to  80,000  on  Sunday; 
and  to  21,000  on  Saturday. 

Post  executives,  however,  are  not 
so  sure  of  those  circulation  figures, 
and  have  requested  a  re-audit  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation. 


Across  the  board, 
Johnson  said,  the  Chronicle 
has  a  61%  share-of-field. 


“_The  (Chronicle)  circulation  fi¬ 
gures  in  our  view  are  overstated,” 
Creighton  said.  “The  papers  were 
delivered,  but  my  idea  of  circulation  is 
paid  circulation.” 

The  Chronicle’s  Johnson  responds 
that  the  audit  request  is  a  normal  af¬ 
ter-sale  procedure,  and  that,  “I’m  not 
concerned  about  (Chronicle  fi¬ 
gures).” 

Post  circulation  has  fallen,  Creight¬ 
on  says,  and  in  some  cases  the  drop 
was  deliberate. 

“We  cut  back  on  the  highly 
unprofitable  distant  out-of-state  cir¬ 
culation;  that  accounted  for  about 
10,000  to  12,000.  And  there  was  some 


fall-out  from  readers  who  don’t  like 
the  color.  I’d  say  10,000  to  15,000 
there,”  Creighton  said. 

But  he  says  circulation  bottomed 
out  in  mid-March,  “and  now  seems  to 
be  coming  up  fairly  substantially.” 

To  turn  the  Post  around,  Creighton 
and  Hunt  have  both  moved  to  Hous¬ 
ton,  and  have  brought  down  a  number 
of  Canadians  to  replace  Hobby-era 
managers  who  resigned  virtually  en 
masse. 


‘The  (Chronicle) 
circulation  figures  in  our 
view  are  overstated,” 
Creighton  said.  ‘The  papers 
were  delivered,  but  my  idea 
of  circulation  is  paid 
circulation.” 


In  addition  to  Sullivan  as  editor-in- 
chief,  Derrick  McWilliams  has  been 
brought  in  as  circulation  director,  and 
Marvin  Naftolin  has  come  from  Tor¬ 
onto  to  be  advertising  director. 

The  Post  has  also  borrowed  from  its 
success  in  Toronto,  and  its  tabloids  in 
Edmonton  and  Calgary,  in  its  promo¬ 
tion  efforts. 

Through  the  spring  it  has  run  one 
major  contest,  and  numerous  minor 
ones. 

“We  have  about  four  going  right 
now:  Guess  the  results  of  the  Astros 
(baseball  team)  home  stand,  guess  the 
results  of  the  Oscars  —  they’re  runn¬ 
ing  all  the  time,”  Creighton  said. 

The  Post  also  advertises  heavily  on 
radio  and  tv,  and  Houston  is  dotted 
with  its  distinctive  bright  red  bill¬ 
boards.  In  a  market  where  relatively 
few  readers  — just  17%  —  take  both 
papers,  Creighton  says  the  Post’s 
strategy  is  not  to  draw  readers  from 
the  Chronicle,  but  to  build  circulation 
by  “penetrating  that  market  that  no 
one  has  explored  yet,”  such  as  the 
city’s  growing  Hispanic  population. 

The  Post  has  also  added  a  number 
of  boxes  to  boost  traditionally  slug¬ 
gish  street  sales. 

In  its  editorial  efforts,  the  Post’s 
strategy  could  be  summed  up  in  one 
phrase:  to  increase  visibility. 

In  addition  to  the  snappier  image, 
reporters  and  columnists  are  dis¬ 
played  prominently.  Every  section 
has  at  least  one  regular,  and  highly 
visible,  columnist. 

“The  old  Post  had  a  ‘no  stars’  poli¬ 
cy,”  Creighton  said.  “They  had  no 
re^  business  columnist,  and  not  even 
a  sports  columnist,  and  not  even  a 
sports  columnist.  I  found  the  cover¬ 
age  kind  of  gray  on  the  whole.” 

(Continued  on  page  98) 
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Our  trademarks  are  as  important  to  us  as 
TVGuide  magazine  is  to  nearly  38  million  dis¬ 
criminating  readers  every  week  So  remember: 
TV  Guide,  Television  Guide,  CableTVGuide, 

TV  Movie  Guide,  Pay  TVGuide  and  the  TVGuide 
logo  are  all  registered  trademarks 
of  Triangle  Publications,  Inc.,  and 
can't  be  used  by  anyone  else. 


TRIANGLE  PUBLICATIONS.  INC. 


Houston  battle 

(Continued  from  page  96) 


And  the  newspaper’s  editorial  page 
point  of  view  will  be  more  visible  also. 
Post  editors  say. 

“The  Post,  perhaps  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  did  not  pursue  or  actively 
involve  itself  in  community  issues,” 
editor-in-chief  O’Sullivan  said.  “We 
feel  a  newspaper  should  be  doing  that, 
and  in  any  hot  topics,  not  only 
because  it  is  a  paper’s  responsibility, 
but  from  a  purely  practical  point  of 
view  it  is  attracting  readers.” 

The  expanded  editorial  section  is 
edited  by  Lynn  Ashby,  a  long-time 
Post  veteran  who  is  also  a  popular 
political  columnist. 

Creighton  said  the  Post,  regarded  in 
the  past  as  marginally  more  liberal 
than  the  Chronicle,  will  not  necessar¬ 
ily  hone  to  the  conservative  view¬ 
point  of  the  Canadian  Sun  papers. 

“My  deal  with  Ashby  is,  ‘I’m  the 
publisher,  don’t  embarass  me.  If 
you’re  going  to  do  something  dramati¬ 
cally  different,  let  me  know,”’ 
Creighton  said.  “But  what  the  hell,  I 
don’t  know  anything  about  Texas 
politics.” 

In  the  newsroom,  the  staff  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  an  expansion  of  about  ten  to 
1 85 .  There  will  be  greater  emphasis  on 
local  news, and  more  out-of-town 
travel  has  been  budgeted,  O’Sullivan 
said. 

Since  the  change  in  ownership,  the 
Post  has  been  hurt  by  Chronicle  raids 
on  its  newsroom,  particularly  by  the 
loss  of  columnist  Leon  Hale. 

Hale,  a  Houston  institution,  is 
famous  for  his  down-home  style  stor¬ 
ies  that  can  range  from  odes  to  Texas 
chili  to  a  report  on  the  conversation  in 
a  prarie  tavern  one  Saturday  night. 

The  Chronicle  also  took  from  the 
Post  Parade  magazine,  which 
exercised  its  standard  option  to  ter¬ 
minate  its  contract  on  the  sale  of  a 
paper.  The  Chronicle  continues  to 
publish  its  own  Sunday  magazine, 
Texas. 

“I’m  happy  that  Parade  backed 
out,  because  now  we’ve  got  a 
magazine  (the  Houston  Post 
magazine)  that  I  read,”  Creighton 
said. 

The  Post  is  also  expanding  its  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  with  the  purchase  of 
19  new  Metroliner  units.  The  new 
presses  will  allow  the  paper  to  be 
printed  on  a  total  of  forty  five  units  in 
its  Southwest  Freeway  location — and 
to  stop  paying  rent  to  the  Chronicle 
for  is  downtown  printing  plant. 

With  is  380,(X)0-plus  daily  circula¬ 
tion,  the  Post  is  the  biggest  paper 
Creighton  and  Hunt  have  bought. 


Its  purchase  included  some  big 
challenges  that  don’t  exist  in  Canada. 

One  is  the  task  of  circulating  a  daily 
in  a  sprawling  city  that  prides  itself  on 
its  lack  of  a  zoning  code. 

“The  cost  is  absolutely  mind- 
boggling  to  me,  coming  from  where  I 
do,”  Creighton  said.  “We  have  a  per¬ 
manent  adult  carrier  force,  and  I  just 
don’t  get  complaints  about  delivery. 
But  it  is  expensive.” 


All  the  basic  editorial 
changes  are  in  place  now, 
he  said,  although  there  are 
indications  Creighton  might 
have  liked  to  import  a  little 
more  of  his  Canadian-style 
Journalism. 


Across  town,  the  Chronicle’s  John¬ 
son  reflected  on  the  same  subject;  “I 
heard  privately  that  across  the  street 
(at  the  Post)  the  new  people  were 
complaining  about  the  expense 
against  revenue  of  circulation,  and  I 
just  kind  of  giggled  inside  and  said, 
‘Welcome  to  the  NFL.’  ” 

For  its  part,  about  70%  of  the 
Chronicle’s  3,000-person  carrier 
force  are  “youths”  —  but  most  are  in 
their  late  teen  or  early  twenties. 

Chronicle  executives  insist  dogged¬ 
ly  that  they  have  not  changed  the 
product  to  react  to  the  Post. 

Though  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Chronicle’s  use  of  color  has  increased 
since  December,  Johnson  said  that  it 
is  only  part  of  a  plan  formulated  long 
before  the  Post’s  sale. 

“We  have  packaged  changes  in 
very  subtle  ways,”  he  said.  “We 
would  never  have  a  dramatic  change 
in  look — our  readers  wouldn’t  accept 
that,  but  we’ve  increased  the  use  of 
photos,  increased  the  use  of  color, 
sure,  but  in  subtle  ways.” 

Whether  by  accident  or  design,  the 
Chronicle  has  concentrated  editorial 
expansion  on  many  of  the  same  areas 
as  the  Post. 

For  example,  it  added  three  pages 
of  news  from  the  Financial  Times  of 
London  to  its  already  highly  regarded 
business  pages. 

Sports  pages  have  also  been  added, 
a  development  Johnson  attributes  to 
the  growth  of  major  league  sports  in 
Houston. 

The  Chronicle  is  also  planning  more 
hirings  for  a  newsroom  which  already 
numbers  about  250. 

In  this  election  year,  it  will  feature 
strong  campaign  coverage,  both  from 
its  six-reporter  Washington  bureau 


and  from  reporters  traveling  with  the 
candidates. 

And  the  Chronicle  is  reported  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  emulating  the  Post  by 
dropping  advertising  from  section 
break  pages. 

Chronicle  executives  say  they  are 
confident  they  can  keep,  and  even 
expand,  their  advertising  dominance. 

For  one  thing,  there  was  an  initial 
negative  reaction  to  the  color  among 
some  advertising  firms. 

“In  the  early  days,  we  kind  of  over¬ 
did  it,”  the  Post’s  O’Sullivan  said. 
“Now  we  have  a  better  range  of  it  — 
it’s  not  so  garish  perhaps.” 

An  informal  E&P  survey  of  major 
Houston  advertising  firms  indicates 
that  most  big  retail  advertisers  are 
taking  a  wait-and-see  approach  to  the 
Post  changes. 

“My  personal  feeling  about  the  way 
it  looks  is  about  the  same  ...  it  looks 
like  the  funny  papers  to  me  every 
day,”  said  Patsy  Perrault,  a  media 
buyer  for  Taylor  Brown  &  Barnhill. 

“From  a  professional  standpoint, 
though.  I’m  withholding  judgment. 
My  people  are  primarily  fiancial 
institutions  and  home  builders  who 
want  to  reach  the  upper-income  busi¬ 
ness  man,  and  the  Post  had  a  very 
strong  lock  on  that.  My  concern  is 
that  they  are  losing  that  to  go  after  the 
masses,”  Perrault  added. 

There  has  been  some  advertiser 
resistance. 

As  Post  executives  expected,  the 
paper  lost  money  in  its  first  quarter, 
but  Creighton  said  that  should  be  the 
extent  of  its  losses. 

“We  are  budgeted  to  make  a  fair 
amount  of  money,”  he  said.  “We’ve 
lost  considerably  less  than  budget, 
and  we’ve  made  money  in  the  last  four 
weeks  (before  Easter).” 

In  fact,  Creighton  plans  to  return  to 
Toronto  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  look 
after  the  Candadian  newspapers. 

All  the  basic  editorial  changes  are  in 
place  now,  he  said,  although  there  are 
indications  Creighton  might  have 
liked  to  import  a  little  more  of  his 
Canadian-style  journalism. 

Flipping  through  a  recent  edition  of 
the  Toronto  Sun,  he  stopped  at  page 
three  and  pointed  out  its  daily  cheese¬ 
cake  photo  of  a  bikini-clad  women. 

“Think  that  would  go  over  here?” 
he  asked.  Then,  answering  his  own 
question,  he  said  with  a  smile,  “1  do.  I 
just  haven’t  got  to  the  courage  to  try 
it.” 

ANPA  members  up 

A  total  1,393  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
members  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  This  figure 
represents  an  increase  of  seven  from 
ANPA  membership  of  one  year  ago. 
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VCHEN  CONSIDERING 
INSURANCE  AGAINST 
STRIKES,  REMEAIBER 
AN  OLD  MOTTO: 
BE  PREPARED. 


Some  newspapers  may  be  deluding  themselves 
into  thinking  times  are  safer  than  perhaps 
they  are  insofar  as  strikes  are  concerned. 

Yes,  the  number  of  newspaper  strikes  has 
declined  in  recent  years. 

But  no,  the  “all  cle2u^’  signal  hasn’t  sounded, 
and  knowledgeable  labor  relations  people  say 
there  is  little  room  for  optimism.  Fact  is,  some  see 
disquieting  signals  down  the  road-especially  in 
connection  with  the  various  union  mergers. 

And  so  it’s  prudent  to  be  prepared. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  protect  your 
newspaper  against  the  financi2d  damage  of  a 
strike  is  through  insurance  offered  by  Territorial 
Insurance  Co.,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the 
Mutued  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Bermuda. 

Territorial  provides  a  daily  indemnity  for 
reimbursement  of  actual  losses-including  loss  of 
profits-sustained  by  a  newspaper  during  total 
or  partial  sus(}ension  of  publication  resulting 
from  a  strike. 

Over  the  years,  coverage  has  been 
increased . . .  while  rales  are  now  lower  than  they 
were  nearly  40  years  ago! 

Newspapers  may  select  cover^e  for  periods 
of  30, 60  or  120  publishing  days.  Ine  indemnity 
available  can  be  as  low  as  $100  or  as  high  as 
$15,000  per  publishing  day,  but  the  aggregate 
amount  cannot  exce^  $^,000. 

Coverage  is  provided  on  an  annual  basis 
beginning  July  1  of  each  year.  Applications  for 
strike  insurance  must  be  received  by  Territorial  at 
least  a  week  before  the  starting  date. 

The  parent  company.  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 

Ltd.,  also  underwrites  libel  and  First  Amendment 
insurance  for  U5.  and  Canadian  newspapers 


who  aue  members  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Today,  more  than  300  daily  newspapers  are 
carrying  strike  insurance  with  Territorial  because 
they  prefer  to  deal  with  an  insurance  company 
that  Imows  and  understands  the  newspaper 
business.  And  one  that  is  endorsed  by  the 
Newspaper  Insurance  Advisory  Group,  a  free¬ 
standing  organization  of  ANR\  memters  acting  on 
their  own  in  regard  to  Insurance  matters. 

You’d  have  no  reason  for  regrets  later  if  you  fill 
out  the  coupon  below  now  ai^  arrange  to  get  a 
premium  quotation.  It  won’t  cost  a  cent,  arid 
there’s  no  obligation  on  your  part. 


YES. 


I'd  like  to  know  more  about  insurance 
for  my  newspaper.  I’m  particularly  interested  in . . . 

□  Strike  insurance 
Q  Libel  insurance 

□  First  Amendment  insurance 


I  MAIL  BY  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL  TO:  Mutual  Insurance  Company.  I 
^Lld..  BO.  Box  1179,  Hamilton  5,  Bermuda.  ^ 


The  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

of  Bermuda 


Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies  to  open  at  Coiumbia  U 


An  institute  for  advanced  study  in 
journalism,  mass  communication  and 
technological  change  will  be 
established  at  Columbia  University  in 
New  York  City. 

The  Gannett  Foundation  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.  will  operate  the  cen¬ 
ter  scheduled  for  opening  in  the  fall  of 
1985.  The  foundation  has  made  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  center  involving  the 
expenditure  of  $15  million  during  its 
first  five  years. 

The  center  will  have  three 
interrelated  programs:  An  advance 
research  fellows  program  for  scholars 
and  professionals  in  residence,  a 
state-of-the-art  technology  labora¬ 
tory  to  demonstrate  new  communica¬ 
tion  technology,  and  continuing 
education  seminars  and  conferences 
for  educators  and  journalism  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

It  will  occupy  part  of  the  first  two 
floors  of  Columbia's  Journalism 
building,  located  on  the  Momingside 
Heights  campus  located  at  Broadway 
and  West  llbth  Street,  Manhattan. 
However,  the  center  will  be 
independent  of  both  the  university 
and  its  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Everette  E.  Dennis,  41,  currently 
dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  has  been 
named  director  of  the  facility.  Dennis, 
a  nationally  prominent  journalism 
scholar  and  critic,  is  president  of  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communication. 

Eugene  Dorsey,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Foundation,  said  “the  Gan¬ 
nett  Center  will  provide  a  unique  sett¬ 
ing  to  bring  together  journalism 


educators,  leading  media  pro¬ 
fessionals,  and  scholars  in  diverse 
fields  to  work  on  the  critical  com¬ 
munication  issues  facing  American 
society.” 

Senior  research  scholars  from 
across  the  nation  will  be  invited  to 
take  part  in  a  resident  fellows  program 
at  the  new  center.  They  will  be  drawn 
from  the  field  of  journalism  as  well  as 
from  other  disciplines  associated  with 
mass  communication,  such  as  eco¬ 
nomics,  history,  public  policy,  man¬ 
agement  and  law.  The  fellows  and  the 
center’s  senior  staff  will  be  named 
visiting  scholars  at  Columbia  during 
their  period  of  residence  at  the  univer¬ 
sity. 

The  principal  participants  in  the 
center’s  programs  will  be  educators  in 
schools  and  departments  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  mass  communication,  as  well 
as  other  scholars  who  work  on  media- 
related  problems.  Media  pro¬ 
fessionals  with  similar  interests  will 
also  be  among  those  appointed  to  fel¬ 
lowships  in  the  center. 

“About  a  dozen  scholars  and  pro¬ 
fessionals  will  be  in  residence  for 
extended  periods,  ranging  from 
several  months  and  an  academic 
year,”  Dorsey  said.  “They  will  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  high-level  research  based  on 
a  problem/solution  approach  to  the 
major  issues  in  mass  communica¬ 
tion.” 

As  sample  topics,  he  mentioned: 

cr  The  ethics  of  journalism  in  the 
information  age:  What  are  they? 

O’  Is  national  security  a  threat  to 
freedom  of  the  press?  Or  vice  versa? 

o  Does  press  coverage  of  terrorism 
increase  the  terror? 


Gannett  Center  for  AAedia  Studies 


o  Can  greater  public 
understanding  of  the  media  be 
achieved? 

o  Freedom  of  the  press:  Is  it  dead 
in  tomorrow’s  world? 

o  Who,  or  what,  sets  the  news 
agenda  in  America? 

o  Heroes  and  leaders:  Does  the 
U.S.  press  create  or  destroy  them? 

o  How  will  the  growth  of  national 
newspapers  and  television  news  ser¬ 
vices  affect  the  grass  roots  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism? 

icr  If  today’s  telecommunication 
means  a  “global  village,”  what  lan¬ 
guage  will  we  speak? 

O’ Telecommunication  technology: 
What  are  the  implications  for  journal¬ 
ism  education?  For  mid-career  train¬ 
ing?  For  media  management? 

The  center’s  technology  lab  will 
house  experimental  equipment  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  mass  communication 
industries.  The  continuing  education 
program  will  include  an  ongoing 
series  of  intensive,  short-term  semi¬ 
nars  and  workshops  each  year  on 
communication  technology  and 
facets  of  the  major  issues  under  study 
at  the  center.  These  will  be  open  to 
several  hundred  journalism  educators 
and  professionals  drawn  from  around 
the  nation. 

Additionally,  the  center’s  work  will 
be  disseminated  through  publication 
and  teleconferencing. 

The  center  will  be  a  direct  operating; 
program  of  Gannett  Foundation,. 
Dorsey  said.  It  will  be  governed  by  the 
foundation’s  board  of  trustees,  assisted, 
by  a  national  advisory  board  of  leaders,, 
from  the  communication  industry, 
higher  education  and  other  fields. 


Everette  Dennis 
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All  summer  long, 

the  best  promotion  people  in  the  newspaper  business 
will  be  dazzling  their  publishers  with  bright  new  ideas. 
(They’ll  have  had  a  head-start  on  their  suntans,  too.) 

The  ideas  will  come  from  the  McCombs,  J.B.  Snow  Professor 

winners  of  E&P's  annual  of  Research  at  Syracuse 

Promotion  Competition  and  University  and  promotion 
from  such  people  as  Richard  J.V  professionals  from  more  than 
Johnson,  president  of  the  a  dozen  newspapers. 

Houston  Chronicle,  Gerald  W. 

Wright,  Personnel  Director  of  They'll  be  quoting  Ann  Landers 

the  Tampa  Tribune,  Barbara  and  the  Governor  of  Arizona,  a 

Bryant,  Senior  Vice  President  of  United  States  Senator  and  Bil 

Market  Opinion  Research,  Max  Keane  of  Family  Circus. 


Where  will  the  bright  ideas  begin? 

The  INPA 

International  Conference 
May  20-23, 1984 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

Where  will  you  be?  It’s  not  too  late  to  be  there! 

Just  drop  this  coupon  in  the  mail.  Now! 


International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 

Dulles  Airport,  ■ 

PO  Box  17422, 

Washington,  DC.  20041 


Get  me  to  Phoenix  where  the  ideas  ore! 
Rush  me  on  application  for  the  54th 
INPA  International  Conference. 


Newspaper 


)Ciation 


state  &  Zip _ 


Registration  fees:  Members;  $375 

Non-Members:  $430 
Spouse:  $280 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  front  page  132) 


The  federal  court  jury  awarded  him 
$50,000  from  the  public  officials  and  a 
local  circuit  court  jury  later  awarded 
him  $1  million  in  actual  damages  and 
$2.5  million  in  punitive  damages 
against  the  newspaper. 

And  this  was  after  one  of  his  own 
lawyers  urged  him  to  drop  the  suit 
against  the  newspaper  because  he 
didn’t  think  they  had  much  of  a  case. 
However,  the  plaintiff  insisted  he 
wanted  to  prove  a  point  and  offered  to 
settle  out  of  court  for  $1 ,000,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  of  his  three  attorneys. 

The  newspaper  declined  the  $1,000 
settlement. 

Circuit  Judge  Ralph  K.  Anderson  is 
presently  considering  a  motion  by 
defense  counsel  to  set  aside  the  jury's 
verdict. 

These  are  just  two  examples  of 
what  seems  to  be  the  post-Watergate 
disenchantment  with  the  press  on  the 
part  of  the  public. 

This  is  the  same  public  that  con¬ 
scientious  journalists  are  trying  to 
protect. 

It  seems  the  public  has  forgotten  (if 
it  has  ever  known)  how  important  a 
free  press  is  to  a  free  society. 

A  free  press  is  usually  the  only  safe¬ 
guard  against  a  totalitarian  state,  as 
has  been  proven  repeatedly  in  Central 
America,  South  America,  Cuba,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Nazi  Germany,  Fascist 
Italy  and  even  ancient  civilizations. 

Without  a  free  press  in  the  United 
States,  the  public  would  never  have 
known  about  a  president  who  actively 
participated  in  covering  up  a  burglary 
and  wiretapping  of  an  opposition  poli¬ 
tical  party. 


KEEP  YOURSELF  UP-TO-DATE 
WITH  WHAT  IS  GOIHG  OH  IH 
AUSTRALIA  BY  SUBSCRIBIHG  TO 


ADVERTISING  MVS 


(published  every  second  Friday),  the  oldest  established 
and  liveliest  newspaper  covering  the  odvertising  ond 
communications  industry  in  the  very  active  and  growing 
Australian  market. 


ADVERTISING  NEV/S 
Yoffa  Building,  432  Elizobeth  Street 
Surry  Hills  N.S.W.  2010,  Australia 
Send  0  copy  of  eoch  issue  for  one  year  (26  issues) — 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.S.A.  for  SA  88.00.  Payment 
must  be  made  by  bank  draft  in  Australian  currency. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . 

State  .  Zip  . 


They  would  never  have  known  that 
seven  of  their  congressmen  and  sena¬ 
tors  had  accepted  bribe  money  in  the 
FBI’s  Abscam  operation. 

Some  of  my  friends  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  I  would  leave  journalism 
after  more  than  20  years  in  the  tren¬ 
ches. 

They  point  to  the  wall  at  the  end  of 
the  hall  filled  with  plaques  and  writing 
awards. 

IVs  the  public’s 
ostrlch-llke  refusal  to  pull 
their  collective  heads  out  of 
the  sand  that  bothers  me 
most.  _ 


They  point  to  the  two  terms  I’ve 
served  as  president  of  the  Grand 
Strand  Press  Association,  a  group  of 
media  members  from  coastal  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 


ANPA  program 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


ture?”  moderated  by  Donald  F. 
Wright,  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

The  ANPA  dinner/dance  will  take 
place  Tuesday  night  with  entertain¬ 
ment  by  Noel  Talarico  and  his  orches¬ 
tra  and  comedian  Jean  Lapointe. 

Blumenthal  kicks  off  the  Wednes¬ 
day  program  with  breakfast  talk  on 
“The  Bipartisan  Budget  Appeal  — 
Solving  the  Deficit  Dilemma.’’ 

Other  speakers  addressing  the 
breakfast/general  session  will  be 
James  D.  Atwater,  dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri’s  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  James  D.  Robinson  111,  chair¬ 
man  of  American  Express  Co.,  and 
Rosabeth  M.  Ranter,  professor  of 
psychology  and  of  organization  and 
management  at  Yale  University’s 
School  of  Management. 

The  morning  program  concludes 
with  four,  90-minute  concurrent  pro¬ 
grams: 

“Future  FYofits  or  Future  Shock;’’ 
“Communications  —  A  Two-way 
Street,’’  moderated  by  Darrow  Tully, 
publisher  of  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette',  “Employee  Com¬ 
plaints  —  Cases  We  Won/Cases  We 
Lost,’’  moderated  by  John  B.  Jaske, 
vice  president/labor  relations  and 
assistant  general  counsel  of  Gannett 
Co.; and  “The  Creative  Brain  —  How 
Known  Brain  Function  Can  Be  Ap¬ 
plied  to  Unlock  Creativity,  Approach 
Business  Problems  and  Achieve  New 
Understanding,’’  by  Ned  Herrmann, 
chairman  of  the  Whole  Brain  Corp. 

ANPA’s  annual  luncheon  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday.  Prime  Minister 


All  those  are  nice,  and  they  will 
never  be  forgotten.  After  all,  when  it’s 
over,  memories  are  the  only  things  we 
have  left. 

But  when  those  you  are  working 
for,  both  in  the  profession  and  the 
public,  fail  to  appreciate  those  efforts, 
they  are  wasted. 

Life  is  too  short  to  be  wasted. 

In  another  10  or  20  years  the  pendu¬ 
lum  may  swing  back  to  the  enthusias¬ 
tic  investigative  journalism  of  the 
mid-1970’s. 

But  first,  the  public  must  wake  up 
to  the  fact  its  newspapers  are  its  pri¬ 
mary  watchdogs,  and  the  newspaper 
editors  must  become  more  concerned 
with  fulfilling  those  journalistic 
responsibilities  than  with  those  year- 
end  bonuses  they  receive  if  the 
publisher’s  profit-loss  statement  is 
healthy. 

That’s  a  — 30 — . 


Trudeau  will  be  the  featured  speaker. 

The  afternoon  General  Session  will 
be  a  panel  discussing  “How  Politi¬ 
cians  Use  the  Press,’’  to  be  mod¬ 
erated  by  UPI  president  William  J. 
Small. 


Correction 

Due  to  an  error  by  printer,  this 
photo,  which  appeared  in  the  March 
17  edition  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
was  reversed  and,  thus,  the  identifica¬ 
tions  were  incorrect. 

The  identifying  cantion,  is: 


Patrick  Linskey  (left),  president  and 
publisher  of  Family  Weekly  magazine, 
and  Donna  Gentile  (center),  the  maga¬ 
zine's  merchandising  manager,  pose  with 
the  winners  of  Family  Weekly's  Tie-in 
Retail  Incentive  Program  (TRIP). 

The  winners  are  (from  left  to  right): 
Starla  Harper,  TRIP  Leader  of  the  Gallup 
(N.M.)  Independent;  Howard  Rockafel- 
low,  advertising  director  of  the  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ind.)  Herald  Times  (accepting  for 
Bedford  (Ind.)  Times-Mail);  and  Robert 
Noctor,  advertising  director  of  the 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times. _ 
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going  to  punish  the  traitor  and  make 
the  traitor  beg  for  forgiveness.” 

Farrakhan  was  quickly  invited  to 
appear  on  broadcast  network  talk 
shows,  including  the  ABC  Nightline 
program  with  Ted  Koppel,  where  he 
denied  making  any  threat  against 
Coleman. 

Farrakhan  insisted  he  was  speaking 
in  general  terms  about  the  situation 
that  would  prevail  when  the  Nation  of 

Islam  wins  power  in  the  United 
States. 

Nevertheless,  the  U.S.  District 
Attorney  in  Chicago  started  an 
investigation  to  determine  whether 
Farrakhan  had  violated  criminal  laws 
by  broadcasting  a  threat.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
expressed  no  interest  in  the  incident, 
saying  it  did  not  regulate  the  contents 
of  broadcasts. 

Farrakhan  telephoned  Coleman  to 
assure  him  that  he  was  not  threatening 
violence  against  him  or  his  family,  and 
tried  to  make  an  appointment  to  call 
on  Coleman  at  his  office  in  the  Post. 

Coleman,  however,  said  that  he  did 
not  feel  he  had  to  negotiate  for  his  life 
and  that  Farrakhan  could  come  to  the 
Post  only  to  be  interviewed,  Far¬ 
rakhan  said  afterwards.  Farrakhan 
declined  to  go  to  the  Post  only  as  an 
interviewee. 


Newspaper  sales 

(Continued  from  page  82) 

“dangerous”  proposition. 

“It  has  to  be  truly  economic,  or  all 
you’re  doing  is  hocking  yourself  into 
the  future,”  Whetzel  warned.  “A 
slight  downturn  in  earnings  and  you 
can  end  up  in  insolvency.” 

Members  of  the  group  “go  out  in 
the  field  rigorously”  to  meet  face  to 
face  with  publishers  and  talk  about 
their  newspapers  and  financial  needs, 
Whetzel  said.  He  commented  that 
their  goal  is  to  visit  every  newspaper 
in  every  town  “on  the  map.” 


motive  and  bridal  supplements  as  the 
kinds  of  sections  often  given  adverto¬ 
rial  treatment. 

Both  the  ad  and  news  departments 
said  that  Scwartz  and  Hamlin  will  not 
get  involved  in  future  food  pro¬ 
motions  and  that  the  writing  will  be 
“jobbed  out.” 

“We  are  not  going  to  provide  our 
professional  food  writer  to  a  supple¬ 
ment  that  lacks  integrity,”  Wieghart 
said.  “The  coverage  will  be  provided 
by  someone  who  can  write  honestly 
about  it  (frozen  foods).” 

Coleman  affair 

(Continued  from  page  56) 


quoted  accurately.  But  the  dispute 
did  not  end  there. 

Minister  Louis  Farrakhan,  leader 
of  the  Nation  of  Islam  black  muslims, 
said  in  one  of  his  regular  nationwide 
radio  broadcasts  from  Chicago  over 
black-oriented  stations  that  Coleman 
was  a  traitor  to  his  black  heritage  by 
being  a  reporter  first  and  a  “black 
brother”  second.  He  said  it  should  be 
the  other  way  around. 

Then  he  added  what  sounded  like  a 
physical  threat  against  Coleman: 
“We  are  going  to  make  an  example  of 
Coleman.  One  day  soon  we  are  going 
to  punish  you  with  death.  We  are 


Ad  foul-up 

(Continued  from  page  94) 


“He  felt  as  an  editor  it  was  his  obliga¬ 
tion  to  go  with  what  his  reporter  had 
written.” 

The  Daily  News  plans  to  make  the 
repeat  promotion,  and  any  future 
frozen  food  promotions,  a  “clearly 
labeled”  advertorial  under  total  con¬ 
trol  of  the  advertising  department, 
Wible  said. 

“Many  newspapers  have  them. 
This  might  be  the  time  to  do  it,”  he 
stated,  citing  special  real  estate,  auto¬ 


Data  base 

(Continued  from  page  71) 


news  on  energy,  finance  and 
international  trade. 

DOW  JONES  NEWS- 
RETRIEVAL;  This  database  is  a 
mecca  for  business  reporters.  It  offers 
a  wide  range  of  business  information 
that  includes  current  and  historical 
stock  performance,  company  earn¬ 
ings  and  investment  forecasts.  News 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Bar¬ 
ron’s  and  Dow  Jones  News  Services 
is  abstracted  for  90  days  and  can  be 
searched  by  free  text. 

Dow  Jones  also  offers  the  Dis¬ 
closure  database,  but  it  cannot  be 
searched  for  interlocking  directorates 
as  can  the  Dialog  offering. 

Prices  vary,  but  are  in  the  $1.20- 
a-minute  range  for  most  of  the  ser¬ 
vices. 

Several  databases  offer  a  “clipp¬ 
ing”  service  that  is  ideal  for  reporters 
or  editors  who  are  trying  to  keep  up- 
to-date  on  a  specific  issue.  The  user 
specifies  several  key  words,  say, 
“optical”  and  “laser.”  The  computer 
will  then  flag  each  new  story  that  con¬ 
tains  both  of  those  words  and  the  next 
time  the  user  logs  on,  all  the  new  stor¬ 
ies  that  mention  optical  laser  discs 
will  be  waiting  for  him.  Some  form  of 
electronic  clipping  service  is  offered 
by  CompuServe,  NewsNet,  Dialog 
and  Nexis. 

Another  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is 
that  many  data  bases  offer  dramati¬ 
cally  lower  rates  for  after-hours  use. 
Both  Dialog  and  BRS  offer  abridged 
versions  of  their  service  at  bargain 
rates  after  work  hours  and  on 
weekends.  Vu/Text  offers  about  a  30 
percent  reduction  for  subscribers 
who  use  the  service  at  least  an  hour  a 
month.  All  of  the  other  databases 
offer  substantial  off-peak  discounts. 

Another  way  to  reduce  database 
costs  is  to  use  the  1200  baud  data 


GREAT  LAKES 
FOREST  PRODUCTS 
DIRECTOR 


Stanley  H.  Stauffer 


Great  Lakes  Forest  Products  Limited,  Thun¬ 
der  Bay,  Ont.,  Canada,  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Stanley  H.  Stauffer  as  a  director 
of  the  company.  Mr.  Stauffer  is  president, 
Stauffer  Communications,  Iik. 


transmittal  rate  (about  120  characters 
a  second)  rather  than  reading  speed  of 
300  baud.  The  economies  gained 
through  the  quadrupled  transmittal 
speed  more  than  compensate  for  the 
increased  cost  of  12()0  baud  access 
(usually  about  double  the  300  baud 
rate).  A  possible  exception  to  that 
might  be  a  database  like  NewsNet, 
whose  foot-dragging  computer  can 
waste  so  much  precious  online  time 
that  it  might  be  cheaper  to  use  300 
baud. 


Curbing  libel 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


a  succession  of  suits,  sometimes  cor¬ 
rectly,  sometimes  incorrectly,  that 
their  reputations  have  been  damaged. 

When  such  groups  continue  to  sue 
or  threaten  suits,  newspapers  may 
become  reluctant  to  report  their 
activities,  Franklin  maintains. 

He  estimates  that  one  fourth  of 
newspapers  and  radio  stations  in  the 
country  may  be  insured  and  that  those 
which  are  insured  usually  have  a 
deductible  and  must  pay  the  first 
$1,000  or  $5,000  or  another  amount 
for  every  claim  filed  against  them. 

But  Franklin  scolds  newspapers  for 
not  admitting  they  are  sometimes 
wrong. 

“I’m  really  trying  to  use  the  law  in 
this  legislative  proposal  of  mine  as  a 
nudge  to  get  the  publisher  or  editor  of 
a  smaller  paper  to  admit  an  error,”  he 
says.  “The  big  boys  do  it  now.  Why 
can’t  the  small  and  medium-size  kids 
do  it?” 

Franklin  deplores  what  he  says  is  a 
newspaper  practice  of  writing  a 
second  day  story  to  undo  the  damage 
of  the  first  story. 

“It  will  look  like  a  new  story,”  he 
asserts.  “It  just  won’t  say  yesterday’s 
story  was  wrong  and  those  numbers 
are  incorrect  and  here  are  the  correct 
numbers,” 

Franklin  calls  on  the  media  to  “live 
up  to  their  responsibilities  of  accura¬ 
cy”  and  charges  that  reporters,  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  are  hiding  behind 
New  York  Times  vs.  Sullivan  to  avoid 
correcting  mistakes. 

He  states  further  that  one  reason 
the  media  can  avoid  admitting  errors 
is  that  libel  laws  do  not  require  retrac¬ 
tions,  which  is  “not  good.” 

Urging  legislative  changes  for  all 
these  problems,  Franklin  doubts  that 
judicial  reform  is  the  answer  “as  long 
as  money  is  at  the  end  of  the  road.” 

“I  don’t  think  many  plaintiffs  will 
get  their  reputations  cleared  as  long  as 
the  other  side  of  that  necessarily 
means  defendants  will  have  to  fork 
over  money  for  their  mistakes,”  he 
says. 


Teamster  board  ok's 
merger  with  the  ITU 

The  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  general  executive  board 
(April  18)  unanimously  approved  a 
proposed  merger  with  the 
International  Typographical  Union. 

For  its  part,  the  ITU  leadership  has 
scheduled  a  May  19  membership  vote 
on  the  controversial  merger. 

The  ITU  has  scheduled  the  vote 
despite  threats  by  AFL-CIO  presi¬ 
dent  Lane  Kirkland  that  a  merger  will 
mean  expulsion  from  the  federation. 
The  ITU  is  the  oldest  union  in  the 
AFL-CIO. 

As  reported,  ITU  opponents  of  the 
merger  —  led  by  former  union  vice 
president  Robert  S.  McMichen  — 
filed  suit  in  a  California  federal  court 
to  block  the  union  vote. 

The  suit  claims  the  ITU  executive 
council  is  “illegally  constituted”  as  a 
result  of  last  November’s  disputed 
election,  and  that  it  therefore  should 
not  be  permitted  to  make  “irrevers¬ 
ible  decisions”  such  as  approving  a 
merger. 

McMichen  was  the  leading  vote- 
getter  in  the  disputed  union  election, 
but  incumbent  Joe  Bingel  was  kept  in 
office  after  the  ITU’s  canvassing 
board  ruled  McMichen’s  campaign 
had  been  illegally  aided  by  officials  of 
several  locals. 

Journal  gives  SEC 
subpoenaed  files 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  agreed  to 
turn  over  “several  boxes  of  docu¬ 
ments”  in  connection  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission’s  investigation  into  whether  a 
ring  of  stock  traders  profited  from 
information  leaked  in  advance  of 
publication  in  the  paper’s  “Heard  on 
the  Street”  column. 

The  SEC  had  subpoenaed  the  docu¬ 
ments. 

Before  turning  over  the  documents. 
Journal  editors  deleted  the  names  of 
all  confidential  sources,  information 
from  off-the-record  and  background 
interviews,  and  any  other  material 
which  could  indicate  the  identities  of 
confidential  sources,  the  paper  said. 

Managing  editor  Norman  Pearl- 
stine  said  that  while  the  Journal 
intends  to  fully  cooperate  with  the 
investigation,  it  must  safeguard  its 
First  Ai.iendment  protections. 

The  material  turned  over  to  the 
SEC  included  “  a  substantial  number 
of  files,  notes  and  expense  accounts, 
of  R.  Foster  Winans,”  the  Journal 
said. 

Winans  is  a  principal  figure  in  the 
SEC  probe. _ 
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Hispanic  reader 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


the  Herald  Spanish-language  supple¬ 
ment,  but  he  is  quick  to  add:  “It’s  not 
El  Herald  we  compete  with  —  it’s  the 
Miami  Herald.  Everybody  in  Miami, 
radio  and  tv,  magazines  and  weeklies, 
competes  with  the  Miami  Herald.’’ 

El  Herald  is  probably  the  most 
extensive  attempt  by  an  English- 
language  daily  anywhere  to  cover  its 
Hispanic  community  in  Spanish. 

A  few  other  papers  —  notably  in 
Hudson  County,  New  Jersey  and 
southern  Texas  —  include  one  or  two 
Spanish-language  pages  daily  or  a 
small  section  weekly. 

El  Herald,  however,  generally  runs 
more  than  20  pages. 

It  has  its  own  staff  of  24,  including 
eight  translators  who  work  with  arti¬ 
cles  from  the  Miami  Herald,  which 
staffers  refer  to  as  the  “Anglo 
Herald.’’ 

Much  of  El  Herald  is  also  used  by 
the  Miami  Herald  Special  Service,  a 
Spanish-language  wire  service 
Knight-Ridder  started  two  years  ago. 

It  also  includes  features  such  as  a 
separate  Hispanic-oriented  entertain¬ 
ment  section  called  “Galleria.’’ 

El  Herald’s  circulation  is  “in  the 
high  60,000s,’’  assistant  managing 
editor  Baxter  says.  The  Miami  Herald 
has  a  daily  circulation  of  about 
420,000. 

The  supplement  is  distributed  three 
ways:  Home  subscribers  receive  it 
free  on  request;  it  is  included  in  some 
street  sales  editions,  and  it  is  distrib¬ 
uted  elsewhere  as  a  free  stand  alone 
paper. 

Advertising  response  has  been  very 
good,  with  linage  last  year  up  3.S  mil¬ 
lion  lines  to  8  million  column-lines,  ad 
director  Kosanke  said. 

About  15%  of  El  Herald’s  linage  is 
national  advertising,  he  said.  Airlines 
are  the  biggest  national  category,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  tobacco  companies,  tv  and 
radio  networks,  and  alcoholic 
beverages,  Kosanke  said. 

Retail  advertising  comprises  about 
52%  of  linage,  but  advertisers  are 
generally  not  the  big  department  or 
specialty  stores  that  make  the  Miami 
Herald  such  an  ad-rich  paper. 

“El  Herald  doesn’t  really  get  a  lot 
of  advertising  from  the  major  retail 
accounts,’’  Kosanke  said.  “They  feel 
that  to  reproduce  the  ad  in  the  Spanish 
supplement  for  the  same  audience  is 
just  duplication.’’ 

Instead,  the  typical  El  Herald  retail 
advertiser  is  a  small  Latin-owned 
business,  he  said. 

At  Diario,  however,  ad  director 
Perez  says,  “Our  top  ten  list  of 


advertisers  reads  like  a  Who’s  Who  of 
retail  in  Miami.’’ 

The  big  Miami-based  department 
store  Burdine’s,  for  example,  is 
Diario’ s  biggest  account,  Perez  says. 

Retail  accounts  for  a  whopping  64% 
of  Diario’ s  ad  linage. 

Nationally,  advertisers  are  as 
upscale  as  the  retailers,  with  airlines 
leading  the  way.  Scotch  —  specifical¬ 
ly  top-of-the-line  Chivas  Regal  —  is  a 
strong  national  category,  Perez  says. 

Diario  also  scored  a  national 
advertising  coup  earlier  this  year 
when  J.C.  Penney  began  running  full- 
color  Spanish  language  insert — a  first 
for  national  retail  chains. 

The  Miami  insert  program  is 
described  by  the  company  as  a 
pilot  program  which  could  be 
extended  to  10  other  Hispanic  mar¬ 
kets  across  the  country. 

Diario  has  a  sworn  circulation  of 
63,539,  including  several  thousand 
copies  which  are  sold  in  New  York 
City  and  throughout  Latin  America. 

“We  are  totally  paid  circualtion,’’ 
Perez  said.  “We  give  out  no  free  cop¬ 
ies,  not  even  to  ad  agencies.’’  That 
kind  of  fiscal  conservatism  mirrors 
the  staunch  anti-communist  con¬ 
servatism  of  the  paper’s  editorial 
viewpoint. 

Begun  by  Nicaraguan  native  Hora- 
cio  Aguirre  on  July  4,  1953,  the  pap¬ 
er’s  most  popular  issue  is  its  May  20 
Cuban  Indpendence  Day  edition. 

The  editorial  staff  of  about  17  peo¬ 
ple  produces  a  paper  that  features 
heavy  coverage  of  Latin  America,  the 
Caribbean  and  Spain. 

However,  unlike  the  Miami 
Herald,  which  has  an  extensive  net¬ 
work  of  correspondents  throughout 
the  hemisphere,  most  Diario  foreign 
news  is  wire  copy. 

There  is  also  heavy  coverage  of  so¬ 
cial  and  civic  clubs,  and  such  uniquely 
Hispanic  celebrations  as  “Dulces 
Quince  Anos,”  the  traditional  party 
on  a  girl’s  15th  birthday. 

Spanish-language  papers  like 
Diario  or  El  Herald  are  not  likely  to 
disappear  or  decline  in  popularity  like 
other  ethnic  papers,  a  number  of 
Miami-area  observers  say. 

“There  have  been  Hispanics  in  this 
country,  particularly  in  Florida,  long 
before  any  Anglos.  And  yet  despite 
the  passage  of  centuries,  they  are  still 
here  —  living  thinking  and  speaking  in 
Spanish,”  Jose  R,  Gestal-Garcia,  a 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.’s 
market  director  wrote  in  a  recent 
Diario  promotion  piece. 

And  Miami  Herald  publisher 
Richard  G.  Capen  suggested  to  an 
audience  recently  that  other  papers 
across  the  country  may  eventually 
emulate  the  El  Herald  supplement. 

“What  we  face  in  Miami  today,  in 


terms  of  serving  the  Hispanic  commu¬ 
nity,  cities  all  over  the  country  will 
also  have  to  face,”  he  said. 

UPl  to  offer  new 
stock  service 

United  Press  International  has 
formed  a  new  company  to  market  its 
stock  market  services  to  newspapers. 

Called  Fintext,  the  new  service  will 
offer  papers  computer-to-computer, 
high  speed  delivery  via  satellite  of  the 
latest  stock  prices,  plus  a  “diverse 
selection”  of  bond  prices,  currency 
rates  and  commodity  price,  the  com¬ 
pany  said. 

James  E.  West,  founder  and  former 
president  of  TV  Data,  was  named 
president  of  Fintext. 

UPI  intends  to  start  marketing  Fin¬ 
text  to  its  subscribers  this  summer. 
The  service  will  also  be  available  to 
non-subscribers. 

In  preparation  for  that  marketing 
effort,  UPI  began  in  April  sending  its 
subscribers  separate  invoices  for  its 
news  and  stocks  services. 

Subscribers  who  take  Fintext  will 
not  be  charged  for  the  installation  of 
its  special  equipment,  the  company 
said. 

UPI’s  financial  wire  will  not  be 
changed  by  the  introduction  of  Fin¬ 
text,  the  company  said,  and  Dorothea 
Brooks  continues  as  editor. 

Fintext’s  equipment  and  software 
is  being  developed  by  Brite  Digital 
Corp.  of  Wichita,  Kan.  Brite’s  presi¬ 
dent,  Stan  Brannan,  was  a  co-founder 
of  Mycro-Tek  Corp. 

UPI  said  an  advantage  of  Fintext  is 
that  newspapers  will  be  able  to 
receive  a  customized  database  of 
stock  and  other  financial  prices. 

Fintext  customers  will  be  able  to 
send  prices  to  their  typesetters  about 
20  minutes  after  the  markets  close, 
UPI  said.  The  service  will  enable 
many  newspapers  to  print  final  prices 
“for  the  first  time.” 


GET  INTO 
PROFITABLE 
MAIL  PRODUCTS 

Fewer  than  1  out  of  6.5  dailies  offering  Total 
Market  Coverage  operate  profitably.  If  you 
have  an  existing  mail  program  operating  at  a 
loss,  we  can  “fine  tune"  it  to  your  benefit.  Or, 
we’ll  design  an  effective  beginning  program 
for  your  market,  regardless  of  size.  Our 
present  clients  include:  Arkansas  Democrat, 
Connecticut  Newspapers,  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  Denver  Post,  Detroit  News,  Hartford 
Courant,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Louisville 
Newspapers,  Owensboro,  Newsday. 

Call  (214)  233  9399 
or  write  today: 

MCADAMS  and  ASSOCIATES 
14229  Proton  Aoe.,  Dallas,  TX  75234 
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Who’s  where  at  the  ANPA 


Newspapers 


Alabama 

Anniston  Star 

Mr  &  Mrs  Phillip  Sanguinetti  —  Elizabeth 
Birmingham  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Green  Jr.—  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Victor  H.  Hanson  II  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Victor  H.  Hanson  III —  Champlain 
Florence  Times-Tri-Cities  Dly 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Guy  Hankins  —  Sheraton 
Huntsville  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leroy  A.  Simms  —  Bonaventure 
Mobile  Press  Register 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Hearin  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Luis  M.  Williams  —  Bonaventure 


Alaska 

Anchorage  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  E.  Grilly  —  Bonaventure 
Anchorage  Times 
Robert  B.  Atwood  —  Hyatt 


Arizona 

Casa  Grande  Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donovan  Kramer  Sr.  —  Meridien 
Kingman  Daily  Miner 
Mr  &  Mrs  Herb  Gollis  —  Meridien 
Ariz.  Republic/ Phoenix  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Darrow  Tully  —  Champlain 
Arizona  Republic 
Eldon  A.  Case  —  Four  Seasons 
Arizona  Republic/ Phoenix  Gaz. 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  R.  Hogan  —  Bonaventure 
Prescott  Courier 

Mr  &  Mrs  C.  R.  Waters  Jr  —  Champlain 
Tucson  Citizen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  Garcia  —  Bonaventure 
Tucson  Newspapers  Inc. 

Thomas  E.  Jackson  —  Bonaventure 
Yuma  Daily  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  N.  Soldwedel  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  Soldwedel  —  Bonaventure 


Arkansas 

Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat 
Mr.&  Mrs.  Walter  Hussman  Jr.  —  Ritz 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  Diaz  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  B.  Patterson  Jr.  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carrick  H  Patterson  —  Champlain 
Pine  Bluff  Commercial 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edmond  Freeman  Ml  —  Meridien 


California 

Bakersfield  Californian 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  Soldwedel  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alfred  T.  Fritts  —  Ritz 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jerry  K.  Stanners  —  Champlain 
Covina  San  Gabriel  Valley  Trib 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Al  Totter  —  Meridien 
Escondido  Times-Advocate 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Armstrong  —  Bonaventure 
Fairfield  Daily  Republic 
Mr  &  Mrs  Don  R.  Hancock  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Foy  McNaughton  —  Bonaventure 
Fresno  Bee 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  B.  Raytis  —  Sheraton 
Fullerton  Daily  News  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bob  J.  Hively  —  Bonaventure 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Vance  Caesar  —  Sheraton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  H.  Bidder  —  Champlain 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Byron  C.  Campbell  —  Bonaventure 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
Mr  &  Mrs  Francis  L.  Dale  —  Bonaventure 
Los  Angeles  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  D.  Boswell  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Johnson  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Vance  Stickell  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  F.  Wright  —  Bonaventure 
Modesto  Bee 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  A.  Williams  —  Champlain 
Napa  Register 
Gregg  Stevens  —  Hyatt 
Oakland  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  R.  Greenburg  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Maynard  —  Hyatt 
Fred  0.  Wetton  —  Hyatt 
Orange  County  Register 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  David  Threshfe  —  Hyatt 
Palm  Springs  Desert  Sun 
Karen  Oppenheim  — 

Palo  Alto  Peninsula  Times  Trib 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  J.  Culligan  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Rowe  — 

Pasadena  Star-News 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Applebee  —  Bonaventure 
Riverside  Press- Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  H.  Hays  —  Champlain 
William  D.  Rich  —  Elizabeth 
Salinas  Californian 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Huttenhoff —  Bonaventure 
San  Bernadino  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  A.  Bean  —  Champlain 
San  Bernardino  Sun 
Janet  C.  Sanford  —  Champlain 
San  Diego  Daily  Transcript 
Mrs  Priscilla  Lister  Schupp  —  Bonaventure 
San  Diego  Union-Trib.  Pub.  Co. 

Gary  D.  Goss  —  Bonaventure 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  T.  Thieriot  —  Champlain 


San  Francisco  Chronicle/ Exam. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  F.  Barletta  — 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  McCormick  — 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  L.  Walker  Jr  — 

San  Francisco  Examiner 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jim  Sevrens  —  Champlain 
San  Jose  Mercury-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dean  R.  Bartee  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  P.  Anthony  Bidder  — 

San  Mateo  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Hart  Clinton  —  Hyatt 
San  Rafael  Independent  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Weil  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Nonwin  S.  Yoffie  —  Champlain 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  F.  Sykes  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stuart  S.  Taylor  —  Four  Seasons 
Santa  Cruz  Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  McPherson  —  Meridien 
Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  J.  Wafer  Jr  —  Bonaventure 
Stockton  Record 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  P.  Decker  —  Meridien 
Torrance  Breeze /News  Pilot 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bertram  E.  Winrow  —  Bonaventure 
Visalia  Times-Delta 
Margaret  Jean  Boyer  —  Bonaventure 

Colorado 

Boulder  Daily  Camera 
Mrs  Janet  Chusmir  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  E.  Doyle  —  Bonaventure 
Denver  Post 

Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Haley  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dick  Schlosberg  —  Bonaventure 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  W.  Fletcher  — 

Fort  Collins  Coloradoan 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  M.  Barry  —  Meridien 
Pueblo  Chieftain-Star  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  S.  Hoag  Jr.  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bob  Rawlings  —  Four  Seasons 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Pfriem  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  A.  Spargo  —  Champlain 
Bristol  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  E.  Bartlett  Barnes  —  Champlain 
William  S  Barnes  —  Champlain 
Joseph  H.  Zerbey  IV  —  Champlain 
Danbury  News-Times 
Forrest  C.  Palmer  —  Champlain 
Hartford  Courant 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  J.  Davies  —  Hyatt 
Keith  L.  McGlade  —  Bonaventure 
Lakeville  Journal 
Robert  H.  Estabrook  — 

New  Britain  Herald 
Judith  W.  Brown  —  Versailles 
Lindsley  Wellman  —  Versailles. 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier/ Reg. 

Mr  &  Mrs  L.  S.  Jackson  Jr.  — 

New  London  Day 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alcino  G.  Almeida  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  Deane  C.  Avery  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  Wesley  Hammond  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  Reid  MacCluggage  —  Meridien 
Norwich  Bulletin 
Terry  G.  Hopkins  —  Elizbeth 
Stamford  Advocate 
Mr  &  Mrs  Steven  L.  Isenberg —  Ritz 
Waterbury  American 
Eugene  L.  Martin  —  Champlain 
Waterbury  Republican/American 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Pape  II  —  Sheraton 


Delaware 

Delaware  State  News 
Oscar  D.  Bailey  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  Smyth  —  Bonaventure 


m 
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District  of  Columbia 

Washington  Post 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  B.  Dickinson —  Champlain 

Katherine  Graham  —  Champlain 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  E.  Graham  —  Champlain 

Mr  &  Mrs  B.  Jones  Jr.  —  Champlain 

John  B  Kuhns  —  Four  Seasons 

Elizabeth  Loker  —  Ritz 

Theodore  C.  Lutz  —  Champlain 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  0.  Might  —  Champlain 

Jack  F.  Patterson  —  Sheraton 

Mr  Donald  S.  Rice  —  Ritz 

Richard  D.  Simmons  — 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  E.  Wall  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  Wallace  —  Elizabeth 

Washington  Times 
Paul  Rothenburg  —  Hyatt 


Florida 

Bradenton  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  McComas  —  Bonaventure 
Cocoa  Today 

Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  M.  O'Connell  —  Bonaventure 
Dade  City  Pasco  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bill  Matthew  —  Hyatt 
Fort  Lauderdale  News /Sun-Sent. 

Byron  C.  Campbell  — ' 

Ft.  Lauderdale  News  &  Sun  Sen. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  P.  O'Donnell  —  Bonaventure 
Panama  City  News  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Manrin  DeBolt  —  Hyatt 
Gainesville  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  G.  Ebersole  —  Meridien 
Hollywood  Sun-Tattler 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  Segall  Sr.  —  Bonaventure 
Jacksonville  Times-Union/Jour. 

James  L.  Whyte  —  Sheraton 
Lake  City  Reporter 

Mr  &  Mrs  Don  L.  Caldwell  —  Meridien 
Lakeland  Ledger 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lynn  0.  Matthews  —  Bonaventure 
Leesburg  Commercial 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  M.  Brown  —  Meridien 
Miami  Diario  las  Americas 
Mr  &  Mrs  Horacio  Aguirre  —  Hyatt 
Miami  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  G.  Capen  Jr.—  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Beverly  R.  Carter  —  Montagne 
Miami  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Kraslow  —  Bonaventure 
World  Press  Freedom  Committee 
George  Beebe  —  Champlain 
Ocala  Star-Banner 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Brooks  —  Bonaventure 
Orlando  Sentinel  Star 
Gerri  Cordle  —  Ritz 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  R.  Lifvendahl —  Bonaventure 
Palatka  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Delzell  —  Meridien 
Pensacola  News-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Clifford  W.  Barnhart—  Meridien 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Elven  Grubbs  —  Meridien 
St.  Augustine  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Martin  —  Champlain 
St.  Petersburg  Times/ Indp. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leo  L.  Kubiet  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  B.  Lake  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Eugene  C.  Patterson  —  Bonaventure 
Richard  E.  Riggins  —  Champlain 
Tallahassee  Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Carrol  Dadisman  —  Hyatt 
Tampa  Tribune 
Jack  Butcher  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  F.  Pittman  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Scott  Trundle  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  F.  Urbanski  —  Four  Seasons 
West  Palm  Beach  Post-Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  J  Mahoney  Jr.—  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  L.  Sartory  —  Hyatt 

Georgia 

Athens  Banner-Herald/  News 
Robert  W.  Chambers  Jr  —  Bonaventure 
Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  E.  Easterly  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Minor  J.  Ward  —  Bonaventure 


Augusta  Chronicle/ Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  B.  Skinner  —  Bonaventure 
Columbus  Ledger-Inquirer 
Mr  &  Mrs  Glenn  Vaughn  Jr.  —  Champlain 
Gainesville  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  V.  Harwell  Jr.  —  Bonaventure 
Macon  Telegraph  &  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edmund  E.  Olson  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Billy  Watson  —  Bonaventure 
Savannah  News-Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  E.  Harwood  —  Bonaventure 


Hawaii 

Honolulu  Advertiser 

Mr  &  Mrs  T.  Twigg-Smith  —  Champlain 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
Phil  Gialanella  —  Elizabeth 


idaho 

Boise  Idaho  Statesman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  F.  Sherlock  —  Champlain 
•  Twin  Falls  Times-News 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  E.  Howard  —  Champlain 


iiiinois 

Alton  Telegraph 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  A.  Coysley  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  McAdams  —  Sheraton 
Arlington  Heights  Daily  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  E.  Baumann  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stuart  R  Paddock  Jr  —  Bonaventure 
Aurora  Beacon-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Curley  —  Hyatt 
Bloomington  Pantagraph 
Mr  &  Mrs  Woodrow  G.  Shadid  —  Champlain 
Peter  E.  Thieriot  —  Ritz 
Champaign  News-Gazette 
John  Bates  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  D.  Bates  —  Bonaventure 
Chicago  Daily  Defender 
John  H.  Sengstacke  —  Hyatt 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
Robert  E.  Page  — 

Chicago  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  T.  Brumback  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stanton  R.  Cook  —  Bonaventure 
Joseph  A.  Hays  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Madigan  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Maxwell  McCrohon  — 

Charles  Storch  —  Meridien 
George  Veon  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Howard  Wood  — 

Danville  Commercial-News 
Christy  C.  Bulkeley  —  Meridien 
Edwardsville  Intelligencer 
Mr  &  Mrs  Otto  Wick  Jr  —  Bonaventure 
Elgin  Daily  Courier-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  D.  Ray  Wilson  —  Bonaventure 
Fairbury  Cornbelt  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  H.  Roberts  —  Hyatt 


Joliet  Herald-News 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Fisk  —  Bonaventure 
La  Salle  News-Tribune 
Joyce  and  Lee  McCullough  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  C.  Miller  —  Sheraton 
Peter  Miller  III  —  Hyatt 
Quincy  Herald  Whig 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  A.  Oakley  —  Four  Seasons 
Rockford  Register  Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  L.  Watson  —  Champlain 
Springfield  State  Journal-Reg. 

John  P.  Clarke  —  Hyatt 
Waukegan  News-Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Goldrick  — 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  F.  Kennedy  —  Four  Seasons 


Indiana 

Anderson  Bulletin/ Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Laughlin  —  Versailles 
Bloomington  Herald-Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  Schurz  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  J.  Hefron  —  Bonaventure 
Columbus  Republic 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  R.  Bucknam  —  Bonaventure 
Elkhart  Truth 

Anthony  H.  Biggs  —  Hyatt 
Evansville  Courier 

Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  J.  Goeltz  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  B.  Riechmann  —  Bonaventure 
Evansville  Printing  Corp 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jimmy  E.  Manis  —  Bonaventure 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers 
Mr  &  Mrs  Phil  DeMontmollin  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Ward  —  Waldorf 
Ft.  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  G.  Inskeep  —  Bonaventure 
Gary  Post-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Cornett  —  Hyatt 
Indianapolis  Centrl  Newspapers 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  E.  Russell  —  Bonaventure 
Indianapolis  Star-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  K.  Crowe  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  B.  Wright  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Eugene  S.  Pulliam  —  Bonaventure 
La  Porte  Herald-Argus 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  R.  Morrish  —  Hyatt 
Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier 
Mr  &  Mrs  Malcolm  Applegate  —  Hyatt 
Marion  Chronicle-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  B.  Thomas  —  Bonaventure 
Muncie  Star  &  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G.  Ellis  —  Champlain 
Wiley  W.  Spurgeon  Jr  —  Elizabeth 
Richmond  Palladium-Item 
Pamela  F.  Meals  —  ELizabeth 
Shelbyville  News 
Arthur  W  DePrez  —  Elizabeth 
South  Bend  Tribune 
John  J.  McGann  —  Champlain 
Valparaiso  Vidette-Messenger 
Mr  &  Mrs  Vince  V.  Anderson  —  Hyatt 
Ms  Nancy  Huffman  —  Hyatt 
Mrs  Jo  Ann  Spencer  —  Hyatt 
Vincennes  Sun-Commercial 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Brooks  Jf.  —  Meridien 
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Iowa 

Ames  Daily  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Hollis  J.  Nordyke  —  Champlain 
Burlington  Hawk  Eye 
Stuart  Awbrey  —  Meridien 
Cedar  Rapids  dazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  Hladky  III  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  F.  Hladky  Jr.  —  Four  Seasons 
Des  Moines  Register 
Gary  G.  Gerlach  —  Hyatt 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
Michael  Gartner  —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Kruidenier —  Elizabeth 
Dubuque  Telegraph  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  M.  Kent  —  Bonaventure 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  C.  Hickman  —  Elizabeth 


Kansas 

Coffeyville  Journal 
Ms  Susanne  Shaw  —  Hyatt 
Junction  City  Daily  Union 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  D.  Montgomery  —  Ritz 
John  G.  Montgomery  —  Ritz 
Lawrence  Journal-World 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.  —  Champlain 
Liberal  Southwest  Daily  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Head  —  Elizabeth 
Pittsburg  Morning  Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  H.  Collinson  —  Champlain 
Topeka  Capital-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Stauffer  —  Bonaventure 
Wichita  Eagle-Beacon 

Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  Christiansen  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  B.  Ridder  —  Four  Seasons 


Kentucky 

Ashland  Daily  Independent 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  A  McCullough  —  Champlain 
Danville  Advocate  Messenger 
Mary  Schurz  —  Champlain 
Harlan  Daily  Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  A.  Nichols  Jr  —  Hyatt 
Lexington  Herald-Leader 
Mr  &  Mrs  Creed  C.  Black  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lewis  E.  Owens  —  Hyatt 
Madisonville  Messenger 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Doug  Miller  —  Hyatt 
Middlesboro  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Earl  Burchfield  —  Hyatt 


Louisiana 

Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  J.  Hardin  —  Meridien 
Mr  Joe  D.  Smith  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  D.  Smith  —  Bonaventure 
Baton  Rouge  State-Times /Advct 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  C.  Garvey  —  Bonaventure 
Douglas  L.  Manship  —  Le  Sommet 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Manship  —  Bonaventure 
Houma  Daily  Courier 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  A.  Lynch  —  Sheraton 
Lake  Charles  American  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hugh  Shearman  Jr  —  Elizabeth 
Monroe  News-Star-World 
Mr  &  Mrs  Vernon  McCrory  —  ELizabeth 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Al  Arvio  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Earl  Cobb  —  Four  Seasons 
Ashton  Phelps  Jr.  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  I.  Ross  —  Waldorf 
Opelousas  Daily  World 
Aaron  Parsons  —  Sheraton 
Shreveport  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  T.  Beaird  —  Hyatt 
Shreveport  Pasadena  Citizen 
Mr  &  Mrs  Wesley  Attaway  —  Ritz 
Shreveport  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  Bronson  —  Ritz 
Thibodaux  Comet 

Mr  &  Mrs  Miles  Forrest  —  Sheraton 
Ruby  Forrest  —  Sheraton 


Maine 

Bangor  Daily  News 
Richard  J  Warren  — 

Brunswick  Times  Record 
Campbell  B.  Niven  —  Bonaventure 
Portland  Press  Herald-Eve.  Exp 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  DiMatteo  —  Hyatt 
Jean  Gannett  Hawley  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  Marshall  Jr  —  Hyatt 
Portland  Press  Hrid.  Eve.  Exp 
Dr  &  Mrs  John  Corson  —  Hyatt 


Maryland 

Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
Jack  Germond  —  Four  Seasons 
Baltimore  News  American 
Mr  &  Mrs  B.  Maurice  Sparby  —  Bonaventure 
Baltimore  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Basoco  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  Black  Sr.  —  Bonaventure 
Gary  Black  Jr  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  J.  Franconeri  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  Reg  Murphy  —  Champlain 
-mberland  News  &  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  J.  McMullen  —  Hyatt 
Easton  Star-Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  Chuck  Lyons  Lyons  —  Hyatt 
Hagerstown  Herald-Mail 
James  M.  Schurz  —  Sheraton 


Massachusetts 

Attleboro  Sun  Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Oreste  D'Arconte  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  A,  Rixon  —  Champlain 
Beverly  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  0.  King  —  Elizabeth 
Boston  Christian  Sci.  Monitor 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  C.  Bowersock  —  Elizabeth 
Katherine  Fanning  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Hoagland  Jr. —  Elizabeth 
Boston  Globe 

Richard  C.  Ockerbloom  —  Ritz 
Mr  &  Mrs  Davis  Taylor  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  0.  Taylor  —  Ritz 
Boston  Globe  Newspaper  Co. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  P.  Giuggio  —  Ritz 
Brockton  Enterprise 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  N.  Fuller  —  Champlain 
Falmouth  Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  T.  Hough  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  E.  Phelps  —  Champlain 
Gardner  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Gordon  Bell  —  Meridien 
Greenfield  Recorder 
Al  Hutchison  —  Champlain 
Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Schumaker  —  Champlain 
Hyannis  Cape  Cod  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  Himstead  —  Elizabeth 
Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  F.  Lucey  Jr. —  Bonaventure 
Lowell  Sun 

Jr,  Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Costello—  Meridien 
The  Lowell  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  I.  O'Hearn  —  Bonaventure 
Lynn  Daily  Evening  Item 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  H.  Gamage  —  Meridien 
Marlboro  Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  Neil  P.  Collins  —  Hyatt 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  J.  Clifford  —  Bonaventure 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  D.  Allen  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  K.  Prescott  Low  —  Ritz 
Salem  Evening  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Cyrus  J.  Newbegin  —  Champlain 
Southbridge  News 
Loren  Ghiglione  —  Meridien 
Springfield  Union-News-Repub. 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Starr  —  Champlain 
Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Achorn  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  A.  Calverley  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Sjosten  —  Ritz 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  C.  Steele  —  Champlain 


Michigan 

Ann  Arbor  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Timothy  0.  White  —  Bonaventure 
Bad  Axe  Huron  Daily  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Allen  Wamsiey  —  Bonaventure 
Battle  Creek  Enquirer  &  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  B.  Miller  Jr. —  Hyatt 
Bay  City  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Rex  H.  Thatcher  —  Bonaventure 
Detroit  Evening  News 
Peter  B.  Clark  —  Hyatt 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Don  C.  Becker  —  Ritz 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Lawrence  —  Meridien 
Detroit  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gene  R.  Arehart  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lionel  Linder  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  J.  McClennen  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Nelson  —  Hyatt 
Flint  Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  D.  Swartz  —  Bonaventure 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
Richard  A.  Morton  —  Bonaventure 
Holland  Sentinel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Don  Skoglund  —  Champlain 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  T.  Weaver  —  Champlain 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  M.  Ryan  —  Sheraton 
Lansing  State  Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gregory  Deliyanne  —  Bonaventure 
Midland  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Spence  —  Bonaventure 
Mt.  Pleasant  Morning  Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Clifton  E.  Forrest  —  Elizabeth 
Muskegon  Chronicle 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  E.  Arwady  —  Meridien 
Pontiac  Oakland  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bruce  H.  McIntyre —  Meridien 
Port  Huron  Times  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dan  A.  Martin  —  Sheraton 
Saginaw  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  D.  Wierman  —  Bonaventure 
Sturgis  Journal 
Roanne  Fry  —  Elizabeth 


Minnesota 

Detroit  Lakes  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Cherne-Meyer  —  Hyatt 
Duluth  News-Tribune  &  Herald 
John  M.  McMillion  — ■  Hyatt 
Mankato  Free  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  H.  A.  Thompson  —  Elizabeth 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Cox  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  P.  Parkinson  —  t  lamplain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Otto  A,  Silha  — 

Owatonna  Peoples  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sam  Marocco  —  Elizabeth 
Red  Wing  Republican  Eagle 
Mr  Arlin  Albrecht  —  Sheraton 
Rochester  Post-Bulletin 
Charles  Withers  —  Bonaventure 
St.  Cloud  Daily  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Steven  Studt  —  Elizabeth 
St.  Paul  Dispatch /Pioneer 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  T.  Henry  —  Hyatt 
Darrell  Rooney  —  Meridien 
Willmar  West  Central  Tribune 
Mr  Paul  E.  London  —  Bonaventure 


Mississippi 

Biloxi  Herald  &  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Roland  Weeks  Jr.  —  Bonaventu' 
Clarksdale  Press  Register 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  F.  Ellis  —  Meridien 
Corinth  Daily  Corinthian 
John  W.  Fitzwater  —  Ritz 
Greenwood  Cmwth/McComb  Jrnl. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  0.  Emmerich  Jr  — 

Hattiesburg  American 

Mr  &  Mrs  Duane  K.  McCallister—  Bonaventure 
Jackson  Clarion  Ldgr/Dly  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  W.  Andrews  —  Elizabeth 
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Missouri 

Joplin  Globe 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  P.  Barker  —  Champlain 
Kansas  City  Star  &  Times 
James  H.  Hale  — 

Mexico  Ledger 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  White  II  —  Elizabeth 
Springfield  News  &  Ldr-Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  S.  Graham  —  Champlain 
St. Joseph  News-Press  &  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  R  Bradley  Jr.  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  R.  Bradley  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  H.  Bradley  —  Champlain 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs.Glenn  A  Christopher  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  E.  Pulitzer  —  Ritz 


Montana 

Great  Falls  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Cordingley  —  Bonaventure 


Nebraska 

Fremont  Tribune 
Sara  M.  Bentley —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  Stout  —  Bonaventure 
Grand  Island  Independent 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Beliles  —  Champlain 
Lincoln  Journal  &  Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  McCue  —  Hyatt 
Lincoln  Journal-Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  R.  Seacrest  —  Elizabeth 
Omaha  World-Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  W.  Andersen  —  Champlain 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Gottschalk  —  Hyatt 

Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Woodson  Howe  —  Bonaventure 


New  Hampshire 

Concord  Monitor 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Dwight  —  Ritz 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  W.  Wilson  —  Meridien 
Keene  Sentinel 

James  A.  Rousmaniere  Jr  —  Meridien 
Manchester  Union  Leader 
Richard  H.  Becker  —  Hyatt 
Nashua  Telegraph 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Herman  Pouliot  —  Elizabeth 
West  Lebanon  Valley  News 
Willmott  Lewis  Jr  —  Champlain 


New  Jersey 

Asbury  Park  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jules  Plangere  Jr.  —  Four  Seasons 
Atlantic  City  Press 
Charles  C  Reynolds  —  Eliazabeth 
Bridgewater  Courier-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  Curley  —  Bonaventure 
Cherry  Hill  Courier-Post 
Robert  T.  Collins  —  Elizabeth 
Elizabeth  Daily  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  T.  Miller  II  —  Four  Seasons 
Flemington  Hunterdon  Co.  Dmcrt 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Seely  Thomas  —  Bonaventure 
Hackensack  Record 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  H.  Heath  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  J.  Savino  —  Champlain 
Morristown  Daily  Record 

Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  B.  Tomlinson  —  Bonaventure 
New  Brunswick  Home  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  M.  Boyd  —  Hyatt 
Newark  Star- Ledger 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  E.  Newhouse  — 

Mark  Newhouse  —  Four  Seasons 
Newton  New  Jersey  World 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  W.  Collins  —  Sheraton 
Passaic  Herald-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Austin  C.  Drukker  —  Hyatt 
Trenton  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Bilotti  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Buzzetta  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Moore  —  Four  Seasons 
Times  Graphics,  Inc. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ronald  A.  Ortiz  —  Hyatt 


Willingboro  Burl.  Cnty.  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Lux  —  HYatt 
Woodbury  Glouceter  Cnty.  Times 
William  Dean  Singleton  —  Hyatt 

New  Mexico 

Farmington  Daily  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Eliot  O'Brien  —  Bonaventure 
Gallup  Independent 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  K.  Zollinger  —  Champlain 
Las  Vegas  Optic 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stuart  R.  Beck  —  Bonaventure 
Ruidoso  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ken  Green  —  Bonaventure 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
Mr  &  Mrs  Wayne  C.  Vann  —  Meridien 


New  York 

Albany  Times  Union /Knick.  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  Bird  —  Hyatt 
Albany  Fimes-Union  &  Kncbkr. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  T.  Lyons  —  Champlain 
Amsterdam  Recorder 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  W.  Gappa  —  Bonaventure 
Batavia  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  A.  Holloway  —  Elizabeth 
Binghamton  Press  Co. 

Susan  Clark  Jackson  —  Elizabeth 
Buffalo  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stanford  Lipsey  —  Ritz 
Corning  Leader 

Mr  &  Mrs  Neil  C.  Hopp  —  Bonaventure 
Dunkirk  Evening  Observer 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Kirk  Williams  —  Bonaventure 
Elmira  Star-Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  Dolata  —  Bonaventure 
Gloversville  Leader-Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  M.  Kessler  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  E.  Lucas  —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Ormiston  —  Hyatt 
Hudson  Register-Star 
Raymond  Kennedy  —  Ritz 
Kathryn  A.  Martin  —  Ritz 
Garry  Sheffer  —  Ritz 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  J.  Zindell  —  Ritz 
Ithaca  Journal 

Pam  McAllister  Johnson  —  Bonaventure 
Long  Island  Newsday 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Johnson  —  Four  Seasons 
David  Laventhol  —  Four  Seasons 
David  Targe  —  Sheraton 
Middletown  Times  Herald-Record 
R.  John  Van  Kleeck  —  Champlain 


New  York  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Hoge  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  Hunt  —  Champlain 
New  York  El  Diario/La  FYensa 
Frank  J.  Vega  —  Champlain 
New  York  Fin.  Times  of  London 
Laurance  Allen  —  Meridien 
New  York  Post 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  Kummerfield  —  Sheraton 
New  York  Times 

Howard  R.  Brown  M.D.  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Karl  Horwitz  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  E.  Mattson  —  Elizabeth 
Mr&  Mrs  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger—  Champlain 
New  York,  El  Diario  La  Prensa 
Manuel  A.  Bustelo  —  Champlain 
Niagra  Gazette 

Ms  Janet  Krause  —  Champlain 
Oneonta  Daily  Star 

Mr  it  Mrs  Edward  J.  Somers  —  Champlain 
Peekskill  Evening  Star 

Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  M.  Carter  —  Bonaventure 
Plattsburgh  Press-Republican 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ben  M.  Turnbull  —  Champlain 
Poughkeepsie  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  K.  Wage.’  — 

Rome  Daily  Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Russel  Fielding  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  B.  Waters  —  Meridien 
Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  J.  Coleman  —  Bonaventure 
Staten  Island  Advance 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  E.  Diamond  — 

Syracuse  Post  Std/HId  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  A.  Rogers  —  Ritz 
Syracuse  Post  Strd/HId  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  A.  Rogers  —  Ritz 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sal  DeVivo  —  Bonaventure 
Watertown  Daily  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  W.  Higgins  —  Bonaventure 


North  Carolina 

Boone  Watauga  Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  Armfield  Coffey  —  Elizabeth 
Durham  Herald-Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  E.  T.  Rollins  Jr.  —  Bonaventure 
The  Gastonia  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jonathan  Segal  —  Sheraton 
Greenville  Daily  Reflector 
David  J.  Whichard  II  —  Elizabeth 
Hendersonville  Times-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  0.  Roberts  —  Bonaventure 
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Hickory  Daily  Record 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ken  K.  Millholland  —  Bonaventure 
David  K.  Millholland  —  Bonaventure 
High  Point  Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Rawley  Jr.  —  Ritz 
Lenoir  News-Topic 
Lindsay  B.  Mount  —  Bonaventure 
Lexington  Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  S.  Sink  —  Bonaventure 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Daniels  Jr  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dave  Jones  —  Bonaventure 
Salisbury  Post 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  F.  Hurley  III  —  Sheraton 
Wilmington  Star-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  C.  Weeks  —  Four  Seasons 
Winston-Salem  Journal /Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  C.  Doster  —  Bonaventure 
Thomas  E.  Waldrop  —  Bonaventure 


North  Dakota 

Fargo  Forum 

Mr  &  Mrs  lames  A.  Black  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mr;  "harles  T.  Bohnet  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lloyd  G.  Case  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Foreman  —  Bonaventure 
William  C.  Lontz  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Marcil  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Marcil  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Paulson  —  Ritz 
Grand  Forks  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Maidenberg  —  Bonaventure 


Ohio 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  V.  Gels  —  Bonaventure 
Alliance  Review 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  A.  Peterson  —  Bonaventure 
Ashtabula  Star-Beacon 
Mr  &  Mrs  D.  C.  Rowley  —  Hyatt 
Chillicothe  Gazette 
Mickie  K.  Timmons  —  Bonaventure 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Keating  —  Champlain 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roy  0.  Kopp  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  Vail  —  Ritz 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dick  Franks  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  Pierce  Jr.  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Sherrill  —  Champlain 
Dayton  Herald /Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dennis  Shere  —  Bonaventure 
Dayton  Jrnl.  Herald  /  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Musselman  Jr  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Snyder  —  Bonaventure 
Findlay  Courier 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  L.  Heminger  —  Bonaventure 
Kurt  P.  Kah  —  Champlain 
Fremont  News-Messenger 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  F.  Daubel  —  Bonaventure 
Lima  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  F.  William  Power  —  Bonaventure 
Lorain  Journal  (Horvitz) 

Mr  &  Mrs  Kenyon  D.  Gornall  —  Champlain 
Marietta  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  L.  Holtz  —  Bonaventure 
New  Phila.  Times-Reporter 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  D.  Shores  —  Champlain 
Springfield  News  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Hibbett  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  S.  Kintzel  —  Bonaventure 
Toledo  Blade 

Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  D.  Abney  —  Four  Seasons 
Paul  Block  Jr.  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  0.  Davis  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Harms  Harms  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Newell  Kest  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ben  Magdovitz  —  Four  Seasons 
Troy  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joel  H.  Walker  —  Bonaventure 
Troy  Tribune  Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Murphy  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Sekella  —  Champlain 
Warren  Tribune  Chronicle 
Zell  Draz  —  Champlain 


Willoughby  Lake  Co.  News  Hrid. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Dudley  B.  Thomas  —  Bonaventure 
Wooster  Daily  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Victor  Dix  —  Bonaventure 
Youngstown  Vindicator 
Mark  A.  Brown  —  Champlain 
Mrs  Betty  J.  H.  Brown  —  Champlain 

Oklahoma 

Claremore  Daily  Progress 
Ed  Livermore  Sr  —  Bonaventure 
Enid  News /Eagle 

Mr  &  Mrs  Milton  B.  Garber  —  Bonaventure 
Lawton  Morning  Press  Const. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Bill  F.  Bentley  —  Sheraton 
Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix 
Marjorie  B.  Paxson  —  Hyatt 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  J.  Nicks  —  Champlain 
Oklahoma  City  Journal  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dan  Hogan  —  Bonaventure 
Stillwater  News  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  L.  F.  Bellatti  —  Champlain 
Tulsa  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  G  Barnett  Jr  —  Meridien 


Oregon 

Medford  Mail  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gilbert  A.  Bogley  —  Bonaventure 
Portland  Oregonian 

Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  A.  Stickel  —  Bonaventure 
Salem  Statesman-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  McMillan  —  Meridien 


Pennsylvania 

Allentown  Call-Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  P.  Miller  —  Elizabeth 
Bernard  C.  Stinner  —  Elizabeth 
Altoona  Mirror 

Marjorie  A.  Helsel  —  Bonaventure 
Beaver  County  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Wallace  Gordon  —  Elizabeth 
Bloomsburg  Press-Enterprise 
J.  Stephen  Buckley  —  Four  Seasons 
Paul  R.  Eyerly  III  —  Four  Seasons 
Bradford  Era 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Sattenwhite  —  Champlain 
Butler  Eagle 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  L.  Wise  Jr.  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Vernon  L.  Wise  Jr  —  Bonaventure 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion 
Jo-Ann  Huff  &  Henry  Albers  —  Elizabeth 
Doylestown  Daily  Intelligencer 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  P.  Smith  —  Ritz 
Erie  News  &  Times 
Edward  M  Mead  —  Bonaventure 
Greensburg  Tribune  Review 
William  McMichael  Jones  —  Ritz 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  L.  Gover  —  Bonaventure 
Hazleton  Standard-Speaker 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  H.  Walser  —  Four  Seasons 
Indiana  Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  L.  Donnelly  —  Four  Seasons 
Johnstown  Tribune  Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Mayer  —  Bonaventure 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Buckwalter  —  Ritz 
Lansdale  Reporter 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  McKinney  —  Four  Seasons 
Norristown  Times  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  S.  John  —  Hyatt 
Oil  City  Derrick 
P.  C.  Boyle  —  Four  Seasons 
Phila.  Inquirer  &  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  W.  Artz  —  Champlain 
Carleton  Rosenburg —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Hall  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sam  McKeel  —  Bonaventure 
Pittsburgh  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  A.  Holcombe  —  Bonaventure 
Pottsville  Republican 

Mr  &  Mrs  Uzal  H.  Martz  Jr.  —  Bonaventure 
Primes  Delaware  Cnty.  Times 
Murray  D.  Schwartz  —  Bonaventure 


Quakertown  Free  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Meredith  III —  Bonaventure 
Scranton  Scrantonian-Tribune 
Nelson  Goodman  —  Ritz 
Scranton  Times 
Edward  J.  Lynett  Jr.  — 

Sharon  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  D.  Lanier  —  Bonaventure 
Somerset  Daily  American 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  D.  Lanier  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  H.  Reiley  —  Four  Seasons 
Stroudsburg  Pocono  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Francis  Perretta  —  Hyatt 
Sunbury  Daily  Item 

Mr  &  Mrs  Milton  D  McLean  —  Bonaventure 
Tarentum  Valley  News  Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  Whipple  —  Elizabeth 
Washington  Observer-Reporter 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  B.  Northrop  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  L.S.  Northrop  —  Four  Seasons 
Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader 
George  J.  Lister  —  Hyatt 

Rhode  Island 

Newport  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  A.  K.  Sherman  Jr.  — 

Providence  Journal  &  Bulletin 
Mr  Stephen  Hamblett  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  P.  Metcalf  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  N.  Mock  —  Bonaventure. 

Ms  Nancy  O'Connell  —  Sheraton 
Charles  P.  O’Donnell  —  Ritz 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  C  .A.  Watkins  —  Champlain 
Westerly  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Utter  —  Sheraton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  W.  Utter  —  Meridien 
Katherine  Thompson  —  Sheraton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  D.  Utter  —  Sheraton 


South  Carolina 

Anderson  Independent-Mail 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  C.  Ginn  —  Elizabeth 
Charleston  News  &  Courier /Post 
Hall  T.  McGee  Jr  —  Champlain 
Columbia  State-Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ben  R.  Morris  —  Ritz 
Greenville  News-Piedmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  deBerniere  Mebane —  Champlain 
Rock  Hill  Evening  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Wc  e  T.  Patrick  —  Bonaventure 


South  Dakota 

Rapid  City  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  A.  Swan  —  Hyatt 
Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  Fuller  —  Elizabeth 


Tennessee 

Chattanooga  News-Free  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  McDonald  —  Bonaventure 
Chattanooga  Times 

Ruth  S.  &  A.  William  Holmberg—  Champlain 
Dyersburg  State  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Miller  —  Meridien 
Greeneville  Sun 
Alex  S.  Jones  — 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gregg  K.  Jones  —  Champlain 
Greenville  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Jones  —  Champlain 
Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  A.  Jones  —  Sheraton 
Kingsport  Times-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Rau  —  Elizabeth 
Knoxville  Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ronald  D.  McMahan  —  Four  Seasons 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  A.  Daley  —  Bonaventure 
Memphis  Comm'l  Appeal /Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  R.  Williams  —  Hyatt 
Nashville  Banner 
Irby  C.  Simpkins  Jr.  —  Hyatt 
Nashville  Tennessean 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Seigenthaler  —  Elizabeth 
Tennessean /Nashville  Banner 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  H.  Browning  —  Four  Seasons 
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Texas 

Abilene  Reporter-News 
Frank  Puckett  Jr.  —  Champlain 
Amarillo  Globe-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carl  N.  Cannon  —  Champlain 
Austin  American-Statesman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jay  R.  Smith  —  Bonaventure 
Bryan-College  Station  Eagle 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  T.  Williams  —  Champlain 
Dallas  Morning  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  Moroney  Jr.  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Burl  Osborne  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  A.  Rector  Jr.  —  Bonaventure 
Dallas  Times  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  J.  Guittar  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  R.  McCartin  — 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jeremy  L.  Halbreich  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  P.  Sheehan  —  Four  Seasons 
Denton  Record-Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  W.  Patterson  —  Champlain 
El  Paso  Times/ Herald-Post 
Harold  E.  Burdick  —  Champlain 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Phillip  J.  Meek  —  Ritz 
Galveston  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leslie  Daughtry  Sr.  —  Bonaventure 
Greenville  Herald  Banner 
Mr  &  Mrs  Craig  H.  Martin  —  Hyatt 
Houston  Chronicle 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  J.V.  Johnson—  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  A.  Johnston  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gene  McDavid  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Michael  Tyson  —  Hyatt 
Houston  Post 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  F.  Hunt  —  Bonaventure 
Longview  News- Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  R.  Meredith  —  Bonaventure 
Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  R.  Norris  —  Bonaventure 
Midland  Reporter-Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  B.  Irish  —  Hyatt 
Odessa  American 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  F.  Lyons  —  Elizabeth 
Plainview  Daily  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Thomas  —  Bonaventure 
San  Antonio  Express  &  News 
Mr  Charles  0.  Kilpatrick  —  Bonaventure 
San  Antonio  Light 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Thomas  —  Ritz 
Temple  Daily  Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  W.  Mayborn  — 

Victoria  Advocate 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  P.  McHaney  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Roberts  —  Bonaventure 
Waco  Tribune-Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  R.  Preddy  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  H.  Rinehart  —  Sheraton 
Wichita  Falls  Times/ Rcrd.  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  D.  Lonergan  —  Champlain 

Utah 

Ogden  Standard  Examiner 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  Hatch  —  Elizabeth 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Wendell  J.  Ashton  —  Hyatt 
Salt  Lake  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  W.  Gallivan  —  Elizabeth 

Vermont 

Barre  Times  Argus 
John  Mitchell  —  Ritz 
Burlington  Free  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Bottorf  —  Bonaventure 
Rutland  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Mitchell  —  Ritz 
St.  Johnsbury  Caledon.  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  Byrne  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  Smith  — 

Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  Smith  —  Champlain 

Virginia 

Arlington  USA  Today 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Heselden  —  Champlain 
Danville  Register /The  Bee 
Nelson  Benyunes  —  Elizabeth 
Mrs  Stuart  J.  Grant  —  Elizabeth 
Fredericksburg  Free  Lance-Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  S.  Rowe  —  Champlain 
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Harrisonburg  Daily  News-Record 
Jr,  Harry  F.  Byrd  —  Champlain 
Newport  News  Press/Times-Herld 
William  R.  Van  Buren  Jr.  —  Ritz 
William  R.  Van  Buren  III  —  Ritz 
Newport  News  Daily  Press,  Inc. 

Mrs  Anna  V.  B.  McNider  —  Ritz 
Newport  News  Press/Times  Herld 
Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  L.  Freeman  —  Bonaventure 
Newport  News  Press/Times-Herld 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.R.  Van  Buren  Jr.  —  Ritz 
Norfolk  Va-Pilot/ Ledger  Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carl  W.  Mangum  —  Four  Seasons 
Richmond  Times-Disp.  /  News  Ldr 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  S.  Bryan  III  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Tennant  Bryan  —  Ritz 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  H.  Clapp  —  Champlain 

Washington 

Bellvue  Journal-American 
J.  M.  McClelland  Jr  —  Champlain 
Bellingham  Herald 
Christopher  Scovell  Dix  —  Sheraton 
Centralia  Chronicle 
Mrs  J.R.  Lafromboise  —  Champlain 
Everett  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  L.  Hanson  —  Champlain 
The  Daily  News 
Ted  M.  Natt  —  Bonaventure 
Mt.  Vernon  Skagit  Vly.  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Leighton  P.  Wood  —  Meridien 
Olympia  Olympian 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Ritter  —  Hyatt 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Virgil  Fassio  —  Sheraton 
Peggy  Thompson  —  Hyatt 
Seattle  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.J.  Pennington  —  Champlain 
Spokane  Spokesman  Rev. /Chrnl. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  W  Gormley  —  Champlain 
Spokane  Spokesman  Rvw.  Chrncle 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Cowles  3rd  — 

Tacoma  News  Tribune 
Elbert  H.  Baker  II  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Honeysett  —  Hyatt 

West  Virginia 

Beckley  Post-Hrld/ Raleigh  Reg 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Connor  —  Champlain 
Charleston  Daily  Mail 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lyell  B.  Clay  —  Meridien 
Charleston  Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  E.  Chilton  III  —  La  Montagne 
Charleston  Newspapers 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Avampato  —  Bonaventure 


Mr  &  Mrs  Craig  L.  Selby  —  Champlain 
Clarksburg  Exponent  &  Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  C^il  Highland  Jr.  —  Sheraton 
Huntington  Herald-Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Donald  Hatfield  —  Elizabeth 
Morgantown  Dominion  Post 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Hoffman  —  Meridien 
John  Raese  —  Meridien 
Parkersburg  News  &  Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  R.  Hollendonner  —  Champlain 

Wisconsin 

Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Gage  —  Elizabeth 
Janesville  Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs  Marshall  W  Johnston  —  Champlain 
Kenosha  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  J.  Brown  —  Champlain 
Madison  Capital  Times 
Mr  Robert  Meloon  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  W.  Miller  —  Bonaventure 
Madison  State  Journ./Cap.  Tms. 

James  E.  Burgess  —  Champlain 
Madison,  Wise.  State  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Martin  Wolman  —  Champlain 
Milwaukee  Journal  &  Sent. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  A.  Kahlor  —  Champlain 
Milwaukee  Journal  &  Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  F.  Flanagan  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Warren  J.  Heyse  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  J.  McCollow  —  Elizabeth 
Racine  Journal  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Gottlieb  —  Champlain 
Sheboygan  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Timothy  B.  Werner  —  Versailles 
Mr  &  Mrs  Anthony  M.  Werner  —  Meridien 
Superior  Evening  Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  B.  Murphy  —  Hyatt 
Wausau  Daily  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Barnes  —  Bonaventure 

Wyoming 

Casper  Star-Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  W.  Howard  —  Champlain 
Jack  Palmer  Jr  —  Champlain 
Sheridan  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Milton  B.  Chilcott  —  Ritz 

Puerto  Rico 

San  Juan  Star 
John  A.  Zerbe  Jr.  —  Ritz 

Canada 

Brandon  Sun 
Lewis  D.  Whitehead  — 


Woodstock  Bugle 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  S.  Henley  —  La  Montagne 
Brockville  Recorder  &  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hunter  S.  Grant  —  Hyatt 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  K.  A.  Baird  —  Champlain 
Paul  J.  Motz  —  Champlain 
The  London  Free  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  R.  Turnbull  —  Hyatt 
North  Bay  Nugget 
Clifford  C.  Sharp  —  Bonaventure 
Ontario  Ottawa  Citizen 
Paddy  Sherman  —  Champlain 
Ottawa  Le  Droit 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jean-Robert  Belanger—  Meridien 
Ontario  Toronto  Financial  Post 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  K.  Warrillow  —  Four  Seasons 
Ontario  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail 
A.  Roy  Megarry  —  Champlain 
Toronto  Star 

Mr  David  R.  Jolley  —  Champlain 
James  F.  Robinson  —  Meridien 
Bruce  W.  Taylor 

Mr  &  Mrs  Burnett  M.  Thall  —  Four  Seasons 
The  Windsor  Star 
Gordon  Bullock  —  Four  Seasons 
Journal  de  Montreal 
Yvon  Dubois 
Andre  Grou 
Jean-Francois  Lebrun 
Jean-Claude  Rannaud 
Michel  Trudeau 
Montreal  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Clark  W.  Davey 
Montreal  La  Presse 
Roger  D.  Landry 
Le  Soleil  Limitee 
Paul  A.  Audet 
Quebec  City  Le  Soleil 
Alain  Guilbert  —  Hyatt 
Sherbrooke  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  MacLaren  —  Ritz 
Trois  Rivieres  Le  Nouvelliste 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  D’Amour  —  Champlain 
Trois-Rivieres  Le  Nouvelliste 
Charles  D'Amour  —  Champlain 


Newspaper  Groups 

A.  H.  Belo  Corp,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W  Dechard  —  Four  Seasons 
A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  M.  Dealey  Jr.  —  Four  Seasons 
Armadale  Co.  Ltd.,  Warkham,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  P.  W.  Balmer  —  Hyatt 
Booth  Newspapers,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml 
Mr  &  Mrs  Werner  Veit  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Danny  R.  Gaydou  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  C.  Schoemaker  —  Bonaventure 
Buckner  News  Alliance,  Annapolis,  MD 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  B.  Martens  —  Bonaventure 
Calkins  Newspapers,  Levittown,  PA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  J.  Birch  —  Elizabeth 
Shirley  Calkins  Ellis  —  Ritz 


Mr  &  Mrs  Grover  Friend  —  Elizabeth 
Mrs  Sandra  C.  Hardy —  Ritz 
Capital  Cities  Communications,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  B.  Burke  —  Champlain 
John  B.  Sias 

Clay  Communications  Inc.,  Charleston,  WV 
Mr  &  Mrs  Buckner  Clay  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  F.  McGee  —  Champlain 
Cleveland  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Austin,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Lee  Walls  —  Elizabeth 
Copley  Newspapers,  Aurora,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Walton  Crouch  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  G.  Klein  —  Bonaventure 
Copley  Press,  Inc.,  La  Jolla,  CA 
David  C.  Copley  —  Bonaventure 
Helen  K.  Copley  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  L.  Kaltenbach  —  Bonaventure 
Cox  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Garner  Anthony  —  Bonaventure 
Cox  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Washington,  DC 
Jim  Fain 

Andrew  J.  Glass  —  Ritz 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  E.  Glover  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carl  R.  Gross —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Scott  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Lee  Williams  —  Champlain 
Dear  Publication  &  Radio  Inc.,  Washington,  DC 
David  R.  Dear  —  Bonaventure 
Donrey  Media  Group,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
Donald  W.  Reynolds  —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  W.  Smith  —  Elizabeth 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Princeton,  NJ 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  C.  Breese  III  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  Burenga 
W.  Gilbert  Faulk  Jr.  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  G.  Harris  —  Ritz 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Peter  R.  Kann  —  Ritz 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  H.  Phillips  —  Ritz 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ray  Shaw  —  Ritz 
E.W.  Scripps  Company,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Leonard  Banks 
Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Santa  Ana,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  D.  R.  Segal  —  Ritz 
Freedon  Newspapers,  Marysville,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs,  Robert  Hardie  —  Ritz 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Phoenix,  AZ 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  Goss  —  Meridien 
Gannett  Co..  Inc.,  Washington.  DC 
Robert  T.  Burns  —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  J.  Curley  —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Geehan  —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  Myron  Maslowsky  —  Bonaventure 
Charles  Overby  —  Elizabeth 
Lawrence  B.  Sackett  —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  Vincent  E.  Spezzano  —  Champlain 
Nancy  K.  Walsh  —  Champlain 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jeff  Davidson  —  Meridien 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Reno,  NV 
Mr  &  Mrs  Maurice  Hickey  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Rollan  D.  Melton  —  Champlain 
Hearst  Corporation,  Albany,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Roger  Grier  —  Ritz 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Binghamton.  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  G.  Eaton  —  Champlain 
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Gannett  Co..  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  Arnold  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  Black  —  Bonaventure 
Ramon  G.  Gaulke  —  Elizabeth 
Rosalie  Hooke  —  Bonaventure 
Ms  Sheila  Parker  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  V.  Shannon  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  A.  Weil  III  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  P.  R.  Welty  —  Champlain 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  W.  Baldwin  —  Elizabeth 
Ed  Baron  —  Elizabeth 
Rena  Blumbergan  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  L.  Chappie 
—  Bonaventure 
Joyce  M.  Cherry  —  Ritz 
Randy  Chorney  —  Ritz 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dick  L.  Clapp  —  Bonaventure 
Donna  L.  Dake  —  Bonaventure. 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  J.  Dastyck  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Eugene  C.  Dorsey  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  J.  Farrell  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  P.  Gasho  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  R.  Gavagan  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Giles  —  Meridien 
Louis  Harris  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  B.  Hickey  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Jaske  —  Bonaventure 
Madelyn  P.  Jennings  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Jones  III  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  T.  Malone  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Douglas  McCorkindale —  Ritz 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Metzfield  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Miller  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  F.  Miller  —  Bonaventure 
Mark  Morneau  —  Champlain 
Allen  H.  Neuharth  —  Ritz 
Rick  Norton  —  Champlain 
Nancy  J.  O’Neill  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  N.  Palm  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  C.  Quinn  —  Ritz 
Christine  Salbego  —  Bonaventure 
Gerald  M.  Sass  —  Sheraton 
Carol  Ann  Skalski  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jimmy  L.  Thomas  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Wendell  Van  Lare  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  P.  Dolan  —  Elizabeth 
Joseph  M.  Ungaro 
Garth  Group,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
David  Garth  —  Four  Seasons 
Guide  Newspapers,  Gretna,  LA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bob  Tartaglione  —  Champlain 
Harris  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Hutchinson,  KS 
Lloyd  Ballhagen  —  Bonaventure 
Peter  M.  MacDonald  —  Champlain 
Harte-Hanks  Communications,  San  Angonio,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  H.  Everill  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  D.  Franklin  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Gozia  —  Ritz 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Houston  Harte  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G.  Marbut  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tucker  Sutherland  —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  H.  Zbinden  —  Four  Seasons 
Hearst  Corporation,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Bennack  Jr.  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Danzig  —  Ritz 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Roger  Grier  —  Ritz 
Frank  B.  Lincoln  Jr  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  Benson  M.  Srere  —  Four  Seasons 
Hearst  Newspapers,  New  York,  NY 
Dwight  E.  Sargent 
Herald  Community  Newspapers, 

South  Gate,  CA 
George  Neuhart  —  Hyatt 
Home  News  Enterprises,  Columbus,  IN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ned  J.  Bradley  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  N.  Brown  —  Meridien 
Horvitz  Newspapers,  Mansfield,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  R.  Horvitz  — 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Rush  —  Bonaventure 
Howard  Publications,  Oceanside,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  S.  Howard  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Buhsmer  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  McLean  III  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Taylor  —  Champlain 
Independent  Publications  Inc.,  Bryn  Mawr,  PA 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Buhsmer  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  McLean  III  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  E  Strasburg —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Taylor  —  Champlain 
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Ingersoll  Publications  Co.,  Lakeville,  CT 
Thomas  P.  Geyer  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  Leslie  —  Cnamplain 
Ingersoll  Publications  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Ms.  Kim  Arnett  — 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  B.  Carr  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roy  M.  Cockburn  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  Harris  Howard  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  Ingersoll  II  —  Champlain 
Jefferson  Pilot  Publications,  Beaumont.  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  E.  Martin  —  Sheraton 
Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  Sales,  New  York,  NY 
James  A.  Moss  —  Meridien 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Washington,  DC 
Robert  Boyd  —  Four  Seasons 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc,  Miami,  FI 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  K.  Batten  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  A.  H.  Chapman  Jr  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  J.  Gillen  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  S.  Harwell  Jr  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  N.  Hawkins  Jr  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  Jinks  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  A.  Ott  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  T.  Parmelee  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  S.  Roth  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bernard  Bidder  Jr  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  F.  Singleton  —  Four  Seasons 
Landmark  Communications  Inc.,  Norfolk,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  M.W.  Armistead  III  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Conrad  M.  Hall  —  Champlain 
Lavine  Newspaper  Group,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wl 
John  M.  Lavine  —  Hyatt 
Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Davenport,  I A 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ron  L.  Rickman  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lloyd  G.  Schermer  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Wayne  E.  Schile  —  Champlain 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  Sacramento,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Keith  R.  Fuller  —  Hyatt 
C.  K.  McClatchy  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Erwin  Potts  —  Bonaventure 
Media  General,  Inc.,  Richmond,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Curtis  Barden  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  C.  Crane  —  Rit2 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.W.  Estes  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  S.  Evans  —  Elizabeth 
James  A.  Linen  IV  —  Champlain 
John  B.  Mauro  —  Meridien 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  L.  Davy  —  ??? 

Morris  Communications  Corp.,  Augusta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  S.  Morris  III  — 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  S.  Simon  —  Ritz 
Morris  Newspaper  Corporation,  Savannah,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  H.  Morris  —  Ritz 
Multimedia  Inc.,  Greenville,  SC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  Barhyte  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  E.  Bartlett  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Rhea  T.  Eskew  —  Ritz 
Multimedia,  Inc.,  Greenville,  SC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Wilson  C.  Wearn  —  Champlain 
New  York  Times  Regional  Group.  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Harrison  —  Four  Seasons 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tobias  J.  Bermant  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jonathan  Newhouse  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  Theodore  Newhouse 
—  Four  Seasons 

Edwin  F.  Russell  —  Four  Seasons 
News  America  Publishing  Co..  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  R.  Dittrich  — 

Nixon  Newspapers,  Wabash,  IN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  Nixon  —  Champlain 
Ogden  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Wheeling,  WV 
Mr  &  Mrs  Earl  S.  Champlin  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  S.  Koon  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  W.  Kruger  —  Sheraton 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  0.  Nutting  —  Champlain 
Ottaway  Newspapers.  Inc.,  Campbell  Hall,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Philip  Blake  —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  S.  Goodreds  —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  A.  Myers  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  H.  Ottaway  Jr  —  Ritz 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  H.  Ottaway  Sr  —  Ritz 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  W.  Ryder  —  Bonaventure 
Peter  G.  Stone  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  T.  Tache  —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  S.  Van  Fleet  —  Champlain 
Park  Newspapers,  Ithaca,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Allan  Meath  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roy  H.  Park  —  Ritz 


Rapport  Publishers  (S.  Africa),  Washington,  DC 
Dr.  Willem  de  Klerk 

Schurz  Communications,  Inc,  South  Bend. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Franklin  Schurz  Jr  —  Champlain 
Scripps  Company,  E.W.,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Banks  Leonard  —  Champlain 
Scripps-Howard,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Robert  K.  Doerr  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  L.  A.  Leser  —  Bonaventure 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  Cincinnati,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Brophy  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Burlingame  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  A.  Caldwell  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gilles  R.  Champagne  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tony  J.  Oelmonico  —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sherman  Dye  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  E.  Eary  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Eisenbraun  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  W.  Estlow  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Hartmann  —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  G.  Hilsdorf  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  R.  Howard  —  Bonaventure 
William  J.  Lee 

Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  F.  Mack  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  O'Connell  —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  E.  Scripps  —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  H.  Shepherd  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Homer  E.  Taylor  —  Bonaventure 
Southern  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  St.  Clair  Balfour  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Carradine  —  Bonavewnture 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  Paul  Wilson  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  T.  J.  McCarthy  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  N.  Fisher  —  Four  Seasons 
Stauffer  Communications  Inc.,  Topeka,  KS 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  C.  Bronson  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stanley  H.  Stauffer  —  Ritz 
The  Hearst  Corporation,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  A.  Bennack  Jr  —  Champlain 
The  Yankee  Group,  Boston.  MA 
Howard  Anderson  —  Meridien 
Thomson  Newspapers  In.,  Tampa,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  St.  Clair  McCabe  —  Bonaventure 
Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Wellesley  Hills,  MA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Merle  L.  Becker  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Knox  Dye  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Don  P.  Hicks  —  Bonaventure 
Frank  C.  Miles  —  Bonaventure 
William  M.  Seymour  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Brian  W.  Slaight  —  Bonaventure 
F.  Steve  Sumner  —  Bonaventure 
Times  Mirror  Company,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  Tryhane  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Storms  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Otis  G.  Chandler  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  F.  Erburu  —  Ritz 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  E.  Meadows  —  Sheraton 
Mark  L.  Schwanbeck  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  Phillip  L.  Williams  —  Champlain 
Uni-Media  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Montreal.  PQ 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jean-Guy  Faucher 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jacques  Francoeur 
Uni-Media,  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 
Michell  St.  Maurice 

Washington  Post  Company,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  Van  Gombos  —  Champlain 


Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  D.  Simmons  —  Champlain 
Alan  G.  Spoon  —  Champlain 
Worrell  Newspapers,  Charlottesville,  VA 
Thomas  E.  Worrell  Jr  —  Four  Seasons 
Worrell  Newspapers  Inc.,  Charlottesville,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  M.  Greene  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dennis  S.  Rooker  —  Four  Seasons 
Worrell  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Charlottesville,  VA 
Mr  J.  D.  Swartz  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  D.  Swartz 
Mr  Thomas  E.  Worrell  —  Four  Seasons 

Companies  & 
Organizations 
Serving  the  industry 

Abitibi-Price  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 
B.  K.  Koken  —  Elizabeth 
Abitibi-Price  Newsprint  Sales,  Toronto,  ON 
R.  Blake  Moore  —  Elizabeth 
Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.R.  Arellano 

B.  E.  Barnett  —  Elizabeth 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  M.  Barry  —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  B.  DeLashmet  —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  W.  Hall  —  Elizabeth 
E.  W.  E.  Hughes  —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  colin  J.  Keeler  —  Elizabeth 
J.  A.  Logan  —  Inter-Cont. 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  A.  Logan  —  Elizabeth 

C. D.  Martin  —  Elizabeth 
Robert  W.  Ritter  —  Elizabeth 

Abitibi-Price,  Inc.,  New  York,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  G.  Davis  —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Gimlin  —  Elizabeth 
Advertising  Age,  New  York,  NY 
Louis  F.  DeMarco 
Lawrence  W.  Oliver  —  Meridien 
David  Persson 
Adweek,  Dallas,  TX 
J.  C.  Kelly  —  Champlain 
Adweek,  New  York,  NY 
John  C.  Jr.  Thomas  —  Champlain 
Agence  France  Presse,  Wahington,  DC 
M.  Gerard  Bouteiller  —  Meridien 
M.  Gerard  Bouteiller  —  Meridien 
Claude  M.  P.  Moisy  —  Meridien 
Monsieur  Claude  Moisy  —  Meridien 
Amer.  Assn,  of  Advt.  Agencies,  New  York,  NY 
Len  Matthews 

American  Newspaper  Market,  Malibu,  CA 
Peter  Binding  —  Sheraton 
Anpasure,  Wyomissing,  PA 
Charles  H.  Weidman  —  Sheraton 
Appleby,  Spurting  &  Kempe,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

Mr  Richard  D.  Spurling  Esq  —  Hyatt 
Associated  Press,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Keith  Fuller  —  Champlain 
Baker  &  Hostetler,  Cleveland,  OH 
Charles  T.  Price  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Victor  Strimbu  Jr.  —  Bonaventure 
John  A.  Zangerle  —  Sheraton 
Barbour  &  Monroe  Mktg.  &  Rsch.,  Orlando,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  S.  Barbour  —  Hyatt 
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Bear  Island  Paper  Company,  Ashland,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  P.  Swift  —  Hyatt 
Belden  Associates,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  Bubis  —  Bonaventure 
John  S.  Bowen  — 

Blades  &  Macaulay,  Union,  NJ 
Mr  John  J.  Crout  —  Hyatt 
Arthur  Macaulay  Jr  —  Hyatt 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Portland,  OR 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Peter  Maier  —  Four  Seasons 
Bowater  Sales,  Greenville,  SC 
R.  J.  Hewes  —  Sheraton 
G.  D.  Rumbarger  —  Sheraton 
Bowater  Sales  Co.,  Greenville,  SC 
Mr  &  Mrs  0.  F.  Cardell  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  C.  Davis  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  A.  Delutio  —  Champlain 
Dervish  Duma  —  Champlain 

D.  K.  Edwards  —  Sheraton 
J.  F.  Gaynor  —  Sheraton 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  R.  Inness  —  Champlain 
R.  F.  Jacobs  —  Hyatt 
Ms  D.  J.  Jones  —  Sheraton 
R.  G.  Linkins  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Wayne  L.  Mangels  —  Bonaventure 
Ms  M.  A.  Mattison  —  Sheraton 
J.  J.  McDonough  —  Sheraton 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  F.  Morris  —  Bonaventure 
Ms  B.  A.  Phenix  —  Sheraton 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  J.  A.  Rohn  —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  Don  R.  Snoad  —  Bonaventure 
M.  A.  Sterritt  —  Sheraton 
3.  M.  Thomas  —  Sheraton 
A.  V.  Wiles  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  B.  L.  Kenney  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  A.  Mayer  —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  L.  J.  McHugh  —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  S.  L.  Naman  —  Elizabeth 
Mr  &  Mrs  K.  H.  Sturm  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  M.  L.  Waters  —  Hyatt 
Branham  Newspaper  Sales,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  B.  Gurda  —  Champlain 
Branham  Newspaper  Sales,  New  York  NY 
C.  D.  J.  Lafferty  —  Champlain 
Jr.,  Donald  H.  Waddington  —  Champlain 
Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit,  Ml 
Michael  Blumenthal  —  Hyatt 
Cal  Graphics  Division,  Buena  Park,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  W.  Sjostrom  —  Ritz 
Carpenter  &  Associates,  R.W.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Richard  W.  Carpenter  —  Champlain 
Carter  &  Associates,  El  Cajon,  CA 
Winston  S.  Carter  —  Hyatt 
Christopher  Burns.  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Christopher  Burns  —  Elizabeth 
Cohn  &  Marks,  Washington,  DC 
Richard  Schmidt  Jr  —  Meridien 
CompuServe,  Inc.,  Columbus,  OH 
George  M.  Minot  —  Hyatt 
Consolidated  Newsparint.  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Schirmer  —  Meridien 
Consolidated  Newsprint  Inc.,  Downers  Grove,  IL 

E.  Grant  Burrows  —  Meridien 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  B.  Collins  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  K.  Ross  Hughes  —  Bonaventure 
Mackenzie  de  B.  Strathy  —  Four  Seasons 


NEW  ENGLAND 
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ROBERT  WOODRUFF 

Woodruff  &  Associates,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  454 

Kennebunkport,  Maine  04046 
(207)  967-3202 

At  the 

Hyatt-Regency  Montreal 
during  ANPA 


Consolidated  Newsprint,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  A.  Badenoch  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Brown  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Dudgeon  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  G  Nettleton  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Schenkel  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lincoln  E.  Simpson  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  Claude  Sinclair  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  T.  0.  Strangeland  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  F.  Tait  —  Meridien 
Continental  Bank,  Chicago,  IL 
Michael  J.  Feltes  —  Sheraton 
James  D.  Slesser  —  Sheraton 
Craig  Ammerman  &  Associates,  Cinnaminson,  NJ 
Mr  Craig  Ammerman  —  Meridien 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara,  New  York,  NY 
Thomas  V.  Clifford  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  LaFontaine  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  McNally  —  Four  Seasons 
States  D.  Tompkins  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Weber  —  Four  Seasons 
Crown  Newsprint  Sales,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  H.  Pitts  —  Champlain 
CBS  Publications,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Krefting 
CIP  Inc.,  Montreal,  PQ 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  C.  Johnson  —  Champlain 
CMN  and  Brill  Media  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ml 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Laughlin  —  Champlain 
Delaney  Printing  &  Publishing,  Alexandria,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  A.  Nocera  —  Hyatt 
Dickinson  Multi-Media  Services,  New  York,  NY 
Harry  W.  Dickinson  —  Elizabeth 
Frances  M.  Knox  —  Elizabeth 
Dirks  &  Associates  Inc.,  Lee,  Detroit,  Ml 
Mr  Lee  E.  Dirks  —  Champlain 
Donohue  Paper  Sales  Corp.,  Jericho,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  G  Auwarter 
Editor  &  Publisher,  New  York.  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  U.  Brown  —  Ritz 
John  P.  Consoli  —  Hyatt 
Mark  Fitzgerald  —  Hyatt 
Mark  Goldstein  —  Champlain 
Donald  L.  Parvin  —  Champlain 
Andrew  Radolf  —  Hyatt 
Ms  Judith  Seifer  —  Champlain 
Durland  Stewart  —  Champlain 
Ferdinand  Teubner  —  Bonaventure 
Ms  June  Tralle  —  Hyatt 
Family  Weekly,  New  York,  NY 
Ms  Patricia  Kyle  —  Bonaventure 
Richard  Millen  —  Bonaventure 
Tom  Plate  —  Bonaventure 
Julie  Wojsnis  —  Champlain 
Gerald  S.  Wroe  —  Bonaventure 
Family  Weekly  Magazine,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  G.  Baher  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Christian  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  Ellis  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Morton  Frank  —  Bonaventure 
Joseph  Frazer  Jr.  —  Bonaventure 
Lydia  Janow  —  Champlain 
Patrick  M.  Linskey  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ron  Selvaggio  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jonathan  A.  Thompson —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  C.  Wise  —  Champlain 
FSC  Paper  Corp.,  Tustin,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ron  E.  Osborn  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  L.  Stein  —  Bonaventure 
Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  Saddle  Brook,  NJ 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ray  H.  Cross  —  Sheraton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M,  Franklin  —  Champlain 
Garden  State  Paper  Company.  Richmond,  VA 
Basil  Snider  Jr  —  Hyatt 
General  Printing  Ink  (Sun),  (Darlstadt,  NJ 
Mr  &  Mrs  Anthony  L.  Brown  Jr  —  Hyatt 
Gordon  Wahls  Company,  Media,  PA 
Gordon  L.  Wahls  —  Hyatt 
Great  Northern  Nekoosa  Corp.,  Stamford,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  M.  J.  Barry  —  (Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  F.  Bartlett  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  A.  Blickle  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  S.  Bradley  —  Champlain 
R.  Coyle  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  E.  Cozens  —  Champlain 
E.  Genter  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Hellendale  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  S.  G.  Hobson  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Kiely  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  R.  Laidig  —  (Champlain 


Mr  &  Mrs  P.  McCann  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Noyes  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  T.  N.  Pendleton  —  Champlain 
R.  R.  Ready  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Willets  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  T.  D.  Wolfe  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  P.  F.  Yacavone  —  Champlain 
Hanson,  O'Brien.  Birney, Butler,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  B.  Hanson  —  Bonaventure 
Hare  Assoc.,  Rochester,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Hare  —  Wyndham 
Industrial  Relations  Bureau,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Howard  Looney  —  Hyatt 
Inland  Newspaper  Machinery,  Lenexa,  KS 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  S.  Coulson  —  Champlain 
King  Features  Syndicate,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  F.  D'Angelo  —  Elizabeth 
Ted  Hannah  —  Champlain 
Lawrence  T.  Olsen  —  Champlain 
Ms  Ann  Ormsby  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  Allan  Priaulx  —  Champlain 
Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  Sales,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  O'Flaherty  —  Champlain 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc,  Miami,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  A.  Nizen  —  Sheraton 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newsp.  Serv.,  Shawnee  Mission,  KS 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  N.  Bolitho 
Kruger  Inc,  Montreal,  (JC 
Mr  Joseph  Kruger  II 
Mr  J.  S.  Hermon 

Kyodo  News  Service  of  Japan,  New  York,  NY 
W.  R.  Hermitage  —  Champlain 
L.A.  Times /Wash.  Post  News  Srv, 

Washington,  DC 
Douglas  A.  Gripp  —  Champlain 
Lake  Superior  Newsprint  Co.,  Chicago,  IL 
W.D.  Frost  —  Champlain 
Landon  Associates  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Rodney  P.  Keeney  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  Owen  E.  Landon  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Leyburn  —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Herbert  Partridge —  Meridien 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  Shannon  Jr.  —  Meridien 
Lehman  Bros.  Kuhn  Loeb  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Winston  Himsworth  —  Meridien 
LeRoy  Keller  Associates,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  LeRoy  Keller  —  Bonaventure 
Lockwood  Greene  Engineers  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Firooz  Israel  —  Ritz 
MacMillan  Bloedel  Ltd,  Vancouver,  BC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  N.  Wiewel  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Eric  Lauritzen  —  Four  Seasons 
Man-Roland  USA  Inc.,  Middlesex,  NJ 
John  A.  Pascarella  —  Champlain 
George  H.  Scragg  Jr  —  Champlain 
Management  Planning,  Inc.,  Princeton,  NJ 
James  W.  Brockardt  —  Elizabeth 
Lester  K.  Hunt  —  Elizabeth 
Marine  Midland  Bank,  New  York,  NY 
Ms  Lucile  Lucas  —  Sheraton 
Mr  Robert  Moe  —  Sheraton 
Marketing  &  Media  Decisions,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Bentley  —  Elizabeth 
Robert  C.  Gardner  —  Elizabeth 
Metro  Newspaper  Service,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  Andrew  Shapiro  —  Hyatt 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  L.  Davy  —  Hyatt 
Michigan  Press  Assn.,  Lansing,  Ml 
Mr  &  Mrs  Warren  M.  Hoyt  —  Bonaventure 
Mutual  Life  of  New  York,  New  York,  NY 
Diane  L.  Kaufman  —  Elizabeth 
National  Assn,  of  Broadcasters,  Washington,  DC 
Edward  0.  Fritts 

Newsprint  Sales  Ltd.,  Greenwich,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  E.  Amrstrong  —  Ritz 
Leighton  Jordan  —  Hyatt 
Occidental  Petroleum,  New  York,  NY 
Armand  Hammer  —  Four  Seasons 
Ontario  Paper  Company,  St.  Catharines,  ON 
Michael  M.  Booth  —  Ritz 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Houghton  —  Ritz 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ronald  C.  Knutson  —  Ritz 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  Schmon  —  Ritz 
Mr&MrsE.  R.  Williams  —  Ritz 
Pa.  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn,  Harrisburg,  PA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  Jones 
Papert  Companies,  Dallas,  TX 
Sam  W.  Papert  III  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sam  W.  Papert  Jr.  —  Bonaventure 
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Parade  Publications,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Anderson  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  S.  Andrews  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ray  G.  Di  Piazza  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  C.  Green  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  Johnson  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carlo  Vittorini  —  Bonaventure 
Patterson,  Belknap, Webb  &  Tyler,  New  York,  NY 
Robert  Sack  Esq  —  Ritz 
Payette  Management,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Payette  —  Meridien 
Powell  River-Alberni  Sales,  Seattle,  WA 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Bradley  —  Ritz 
Mr  &  Mrs  Anson  Brooks— Ritz 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dan  E  Stryker— Ritz 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Harris  —  Ritz 
Pub.  Assn,  of  New  York  City,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  J.  Kracke 
PAGE  Co-op,  King  of  Prussia,  PA 
H.  Charles  Berky  —  Elizabeth 
R.  Gary  Gomm  &  Co,  Inc.,  San  Antonio,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Gary  Gomm  —  Elizabeth 
Reed  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 
C.  N.  Keane  —  Champlain 
Reed,  Inc.,  Greenwich,  CT 
John  Parish  —  Champlain 
Reed,  Inc.,  Quebec  City,  QC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Peterson  —  Champlain 
Reed,  Inc.,  Ville  Ste.  Laurent 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Poirier  —  Champlain 
Reilly,  G.  D.,  Broker /Consult.,  Greenwich,  CT 
Gerald  D.  Reilly  —  Champlain 
Reuters,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Desmond  Maberley  —  Sheraton 
James  Outman  —  Champlain 
Rockwell  International,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  W.  Burger  —  Sheraton 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Corbett  —  Sheraton 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Gruenwald  —  Sheraton 
William  J.  Hamilton  —  Sheraton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mike  Kienzie  —  Sheraton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Les  Kraft  —  Sheraton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hal  Lowry  —  Sheraton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Al  Taber  —  Sheraton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ron  White  —  Sheraton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Wickham  —  Sheraton 
Rockwell  International  Graphic,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  Bain  —  Sheraton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  Burger  —  Sheraton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jim  Cavanaugh  —  Sheraton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  Cobb  —  Sheraton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Jurenka  —  Sheraton 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  Mishos  —  Sheraton 
Mr  &  Mrs  Norm  Provan  —  Sheraton 
Romano,  George  /  Brokers  Consult,  Tucson,  AZ 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  Romano  —  Hyatt 
Rothesay  Newsprint  Sales,  Inc.,  Greenwich,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  C.  Atkins  —  Champlain 
Edwin  Esko  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  L.  P.  Gillette  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  N.  Kirk  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  W.  Price  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  A.  Stiles  —  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Douglas  M.  Young  —  Champlain 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roy  Blackfield  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  R.  Splittorf  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  D.  Tomlinson  Jr.  —  Hyatt 
Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Geraldson, 
Washington,  DC 

Peter  Chatilovicz  —  Four  Seasons 
Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Geraldson, 

Los  Angeles,  CA 
Robert  L.  Ford  —  Four  Seasons 
Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Geraldson, 
Chicago,  IL 

Mr  &  Mrs  Dennis  R.  Homerin  —  Four  Seasons 
Andrew  Laidlaw  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  D.  Ostrow  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  B.  Ross  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  J.  Rybicki  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jeremy  P.  Sherman  —  Four  Seasons 
Ms  Sandra  P.  Zemm  —  Four  Seasons 
Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Geraldson, 

Now  York,  NY 

Mr.  Jay  G.  Swardenski  —  Four  Seasons 
Siegel,  Sommers,  &  Schwartz,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Leonard  Schwartz  —  Bonaventure 
Southern  News  Service,  Ottawa,  ON 
Mr  Allan  Fotheringham  —  Four  Seasons 


Southern  Production  Prog.  Inc,  Oklahoma  City,  OK 
James  P.  Studkey  —  Bonaventure 
St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Bair  —  Champlain 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc,  New  York,  NY 
Ms  Betsy  Anderson  —  Elizabeth 
Howard  C.  Story  Jr  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  L.  J.  West  —  Bonaventure 
Sun  Chemical  (GPI  Division).  Carlstadt,  NJ 
Mr  &  Mrs  Anthony  L.  Brown  Jr  —  Hyatt 
Sun  Chemical  Corp.,  Lafayette,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Leo  W.  Shea  —  Four  Seasons 
Taft  Equipment  Sales  Co.,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Price  —  Bonaventure 
3M  Company  (Newspaper  Markets),  St.  Paul,  MN 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  E.  Paukert  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  A.  Thompson  —  Hyatt 
The  Nation  Publishing  Co.  Ltd,  Barbados, 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  Hoyte  —  Bonaventure 
The  Whole  Brain  Corporation,  Lake  Lure,  NC 
Ned  Herrmann  —  Meridien 
Tompkins  United  Media,  Inc.,  Rochelle,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  C.  Tompkins  —  Champlain 
Tracy  Press,  Inc.,  Tracy,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  F.  Matthews  —  Ritz 
Tribune  Company,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Scott  Schmidt  —  Bonaventure 
Tribune  Company  Syndicate,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  S.  Reed  —  Bonaventure 
United  Media  Enterprises,  New  York,  NY 
Keith  Anderson  —  Hyatt 
Joseph  A.  Brunner  —  Hyatt 
Brad  Bushel  I  —  Hyatt 
David  Hendin  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Roy  Metz  —  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Roy  Metz  —  Hyatt 
United  Press  Canada,  Toronto,  ON 
Bob  Carroll  —  Four  Seasons 
Bob  McConachie  —  Four  Seasons 
Jim  Tighe  —  Four  Seasons 
United  Press  International,  Washington,  DC 
William  K.  Adler  —  Four  Seasons 
Thomas  P.  Beatty  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ken  Braddick  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  Kenneth  J.  Braddick  —  Four  Seasons 
Donald  J.  Brydon  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Crennen  —  Champlain 
William  E.  (^issler  —  Four  Seasons 
Jack  Graeme  —  Four  Seasons 
Ms  Bernice  Grant  —  Four  Seasons 
John  E.  Mantle  —  Four  Seasons 
Maxwell  McCrohon  —  Four  Seasons 
Steven  Pruett  —  Four  Seasons 
Doug  Ruhe  —  Four  Seasons 
William  J.  Small  —  Four  Seasons 
William  J.  Small  —  Four  Seasons 

H.  L.  Stevenson  —  Four  Seasons 

I.  J.  Vidacovich  —  Four  Seasons 
Clarence  Zaitz  —  Four  Seasons 

United  States  Printing  Ink,  East  Rutherford,  NJ 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hans  Rosberg  —  Bonaventure 
Veronis  Suhler  &  Assoc.,  New  York,  NY 
John  S.  Suhier 

Wall,  Patterson,  McGrew,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  C.  Hamilton  —  Ritz 


Weils,  J.N.  &  Co.,  Oak  Brook,  IL 
Charles  C.  Wells  —  Hyatt 
Christopher  Wells  —  Hyatt 
Joe  N.  Wells  —  Hyatt 

Woodruff  &  Associates,  Kennebunkport,  ME 
Robert  J.  Woodruff  Jr.  —  Hyatt 


Government 
&  Associations 

Amer.  Assn,  of  Advt.  Agencies,  New  York,  NY 
Len  Matthews 

Anfterican  Press  Institute,  Reston,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Malcolm  F.  Mallette  —  Bonaventure 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Quine  —  Bonaventure 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Schaumburg,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  M.  David  Keil  —  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  W.  Kutz  —  Four  Seasons 
AEDE,  Madrid,  Spain, 

Mr  &  Mrs  Pedro  Crespo  de  Lara—  Champlain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Pedro  Crespo  de  Lara—  Champlain 
AN(JAM,  Inc.,  Danville,  IL 
Frank  B.  Harris  —  Hyatt 
ASNE,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carl  E.  Morris  —  Hyatt 
Canadian  Community  Nwprs  As^,  Toronto,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jim  Dills  —  Bonaventure 
Canadian  Daily  News.  Pub.  Assn,  Toronto,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  J^n  E.  Foy  —  Bonaventure 
Canadian  Press,  Toronto,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  Keith  Kincaid  —  Champlain 
Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Assoc.,  Montreal,  QC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  Hart 

Foundation  for  Amer.  Commun.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Jack  Cox  —  Meridien 
Doug  Ramsey  —  Meridien 
Georgia  Press  Association,  Atlanta.  QA 
Ms  Kathy  T.  Chaffin  —  Champlain 
Illinois  Press  Assn,  Springfield,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  R  West  —  Hyatt 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  Chicago.  IL 
Reg  Ivory  —  Hyatt 

IntT  Newspaper  Adv.  &  Mkting,  Danville,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sidney  W.  Bordelon  —  Champlain 
International  Circ.  Mgrs.,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  B.  Forsee  — 

INCFO,  Vancouver,  BC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  B.  Forsee  —  Champlain 
Robert  J.  Kasabian  —  Hyatt 
Japanese  Newspaper  Assn.,  Washington,  DC 
Hisao  Komatsubara  —  Bonaventure 
Kentucky  Press  Assn,  Frankfort,  KY 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  T  Thompson  —  Bonaventure 
Michigan  Press  Assn.,  Lansing,  Ml 
Mr  &  Mrs  Warren  M.  Hoyt  —  Bonaventure 
Michigan  Press  Association,  Lansing,  Ml 
Mr  &  Mrs  Warren  M.  Hoyt  —  Bonaventure 
National  Assn,  of  Broadcasters,  Washington,  DC 
Edward  0.  Fritts 


(Continued  on  page  12j^) 
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SYNDICATES 


Syndication  and  rivai  daiiies 

Nationally-distributed  comics  and  text  features  are  an  important  part 
of  any  newspaper's  editoriai  mix,  but  syndicated  materiai  can  be 
even  more  critical  to  a  paper  faced  with  tough  competition 


By  David  Astor 

When  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  announced  last  month  that 
it  was  starting  a  separate  afternoon 
daily,  Jim  O’Connor  received  several 
phone  calls  and  letters  from  potential 
readers.  Their  greatest  concern? 
What  syndicated  features — 
especially  comics — the  St.  Louis  Eve¬ 
ning  News  would  carry. 

That  was  just  part  of  the  response, 
reported  O’Connor,  who  is  features 
editor  of  both  the  a.m.  Globe- 
Democrat  and  the  new  p.m.  paper 
(which  he  said  will  debut  April  30  with 
an  initial  circulation  of  about 
100,0(X)).  When  Evening  News  repre¬ 
sentatives  appeared  on  local  radio 
talk  shows,  many  people  called  in  to 
voice  their  comics  preferences.  And 
O’Connor  said  staff  members  have 
been  “dropping  by’’  his  office  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  strips  and  panels  they  would 
like  to  see  in  the  Evening  News. 

With  reaction  like  this,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  newspapers  consider 
comics  and  other  syndicated  features 
a  significant  part  of  their  editorial  mix . 
But  syndicated  material  becomes  per¬ 
haps  even  more  important  to  papers 
facing  tough  competition  from  rival 
dailies.  E&P  interviewed  editors  in 
the  highly-competitive  newspaper  cit¬ 
ies  of  St.  Louis,  Boston  and  Detroit  to 
ask  about  the  importance  of  syndi¬ 
cated  features,  the  way  they  buy 
them,  and  how  many  they  use. 

O’Connor  said  the  Evening  News 
will  carry  about  15  comic  strips,  six 
comic  panels,  three  or  four  puzzles, 
and  a  dozen  text  features,  in  addition 
to  local  columns.  (He  noted  that  all 
Evening  News  syndicated  features — 
as  well  as  the  paper’s  makeup,  design, 
etc. — will  be  different  from  the 
Globe-Democrat.)  Some  syndicates, 
O’Connor  reported,  offered  the  new 
p.m.  paper  low  “start-up”  rates  that 
will  eventually  rise. 

Syndicates  have  been  known  to 
raise  their  feature  prices  in  competi- 
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Thomas  Winship 


tive  markets,  especially  when  bidding 
situations  develop.  But  O’Connor 
said  that  this  has  not  been  the  case  in 
St.  Louis,  at  least  as  of  this  month. 

At  the  Globe-Democrat,  which  re¬ 
ports  a  daily  circulation  of  about 
242,0(X)  and  a  weekend  circulation  of 
454,000,  the  lineup  of  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures  is  essentially  the  same  as  when 
Jeffrey  Gluck  assumed  ownership  of 
the  paper  several  months  ago.  This  is 
in  keeping  with  his  philosQphy  of  not 
significantly  changing  the  editorial 
content  of  publications  he  buys.  But 
O’Connor  said  the  paper  may  be 
purchasing  certain  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures  quicker  than  it  used  to  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  going  to  the  rival 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  (All  the  edi¬ 
tors  interviewed  for  this  story  said 
they  ask  for  territorial  exclusivity  on 
syndicated  features  whenever  possi¬ 
ble.) 

Post-Dispatch  managing  editor 
David  Lipman  said  his  paper  upped  its 
quantity  of  syndicated  features  when 
it  converted  to  a.m.  February  27.  He 
noted  that  this  rise  in  comics  and  col¬ 
umns — part  of  a  25%  increase  in  total 
(including  locally-generated)  editorial 
content — was  planned  even  before 
the  Post-Dispatch/Globe-Democrat 
joint  operating  agreement  was  dis- 


Joe  Robinowitz 


solved  and  Gluck  assumed  ownership 
of  the  rival  daily.  But  Lipman  said  the 
Post-Dispatch  “accelerated”  the 
implementation  of  the  increase 
because  of  Globe-Democrat 
developments. 

The  Post-Dispatch  now  runs  15 
more  columns,  including  the  one  by 
Ellen  Goodman  (Washington  Post 
Writers  Group)  and  “The  Kinsey  Re¬ 
port”  by  Dr.  June  Reinisch  (United 
Feature  Syndicate).  And  it  carries  10 
more  comics — giving  it  29  strips  and 
12  panels  on  three  daily  pages  (one  of 
which  is  in  color).  Post-Dispatch 
circulation  is  about  270,000  daily, 
256,000  Saturday,  and  501,000  Sun¬ 
day,  according  to  Lipman. 

Over  in  Massachusetts,  editor  Tho¬ 
mas  Winship  said  the  510,000  daily 
and  793,000  Sunday  circulation  of  the 
Boston  Globe  gives  it  somewhat  of  an 
edge  over  the  Boston  Herald — which 
reports  about  325,000  daily  and 
276,000  Sunday — when  it  comes  to 
getting  the  syndicated  features  it 
wants.  “It’s  natural  that  a  lot  of  syn¬ 
dicates  would  make  us  their  first 
stop,”  stated  Winship,  who  also 
noted  that  the  Globe  has  traditionally 
had  very  good  relationships  with  syn¬ 
dicates. 

But  the  increased  aggressiveness 
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and  financial  clout  of  the  Herald  since 
it  was  purchased  by  Rupert  Murdoch 
in  late  1982  have  had  an  effect  on  the 
Globe  when  it  comes  to  syndication. 

For  one  thing,  the  Herald  managed 
to  get  Jack  Anderson's  column  from 
the  Globe  after  convincing  United  Fe¬ 
ature  that  the  paper  was  not  running 
the  investigative  feature  enough. 
Herald  editor  Joe  Robinowitz  said  he 
thought  it  was  possible  that  the  Globe 
had  deliberately  signed  Anderson  to 
prevent  the  Herald  from  getting  it, 
which  Winship  said  was  not  true. 

Robinowitz  added  that  the  Herald 
might  seek  to  buy  News  America  Syn¬ 
dicate  (NAS)  comics  and  text  features 
currently  carried  by  the  Globe  when 
the  contracts  run  out.  “I  worry  about 
that,”  said  Winship. 

Murdoch  purchased  NAS  (former¬ 
ly  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate)  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  deal  earlier  this 
year.  The  Globe  would  have  bought  a 
half-interest  in  the  syndicate  if  the 
JMB  Realty  Corporation’s  last- 
minute  bid  for  the  Sun-Times  had 
been  accepted.  Winship  stated  that 
the  Globe  is  still  in  the  market  for  a 
syndicate. 

Winship  said  there  have  been  no 
significant  price  rises  or  bidding  for 
syndicated  features  since  Murdoch 
bought  the  Herald,  although  he  noted 
that  this  “may  come.”  Winship 
added  that  he  heard  the  Herald  might 
have  made  a  “huge,  huge”  bid  to  get 
the  upcoming  series  of  articles  by 
Henry  Kissinger  distributed  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  (LATS), 
but  that  the  Globe  “didn’t  want  it  any¬ 
way.” 

The  Globe  runs  more  syndicated  fe¬ 
atures  than  its  rival,  but  the  Herald 
has  significantly  increased  its  comics 
and  columns  since  the  Murdoch  pur¬ 
chase.  Robinowitz  said  the  Herald 
had  economized  on  syndicated  mate¬ 
rial  when  it  was  struggling  under 
Hearst  Corporation  ownership  and 
had  run  “just  a  handful”  of  features 
not  distributed  by  the  Hearst-owned 
King  Features  Syndicate.  He  said 
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other  syndicates  “swarmed  up  here” 
after  the  Murdoch  purchase,  and 
started  giving  the  Herald  first  crack  at 
some  features.  Among  the  Herald’s 
purchases  in  the  past  several  months 
have  been  “The  Kinsey  Report,”  the 
“Health  and  Fitness  News  Service” 
(LATS),  and  Tom  Armstrong’s 
“Marvin”  (News  America). 

Charles  Schulz’s  “Peanuts” 
(United)  was  used  as  an  example  by 
Robinowitz  when  explaining  the 
importance  syndicated  features  have 
in  building  everyday  reader  loyalty  in 
a  competitive  newspaper  town.  He 
said  a  reader  “can  count  on”  seeing 
the  Schulz  comic  seven  days  a  week, 
while  the  same  reader  might  be 
attracted  to  what’s  on  page  one  less 
frequently. 

Detroit  Free  Press  executive  editor 
David  Lawrence  said  locally- 
generated  news  and  information  is  an 
extremely  important  part  of  the  pap¬ 
er’s  editorial  mix,  but  noted  that  syn¬ 
dicated  features  are  very  important  as 
well.  “Having  six  of  the  seven  top 
comics  in  the  market  is  absolutely  an 
advantage,”  he  declared. 

Lawrence  noted  that  the  Free 
Press,  which  probably  runs  more 
comics  and  columns  than  the  Detroit 
News,  tries  to  build  the  kind  of  long¬ 
term  relationships  with  syndicates 
that  give  it  the  option  of  seeing  some 
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features  before  they  are  shown  to  its 
rival.  He  added  that  being  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market  can  sometimes  make 
syndicated  features  more  expensive, 
but  sometimes  less  expensive.  “If 
one  of  the  two  newspapers  is  not 
interested  at  all  (in  a  particular  syndi¬ 
cated  offering),  the  other  newspaper 
might  get  a  price  break,”  explained 
Lawrence. 

Sometimes  sheer  luck  is  involved 
when  it  comes  to  getting  syndicated 
features  in  a  highly-competitive  town. 
Detroit  News  editor  Lionel  Linder  re¬ 
called  how  his  paper  signed  Berke 
Breathed’s  “Bloom  County”  (Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Writers  Group)  after  the 
Free  Press  already  had  Garry 
Trudeau’s  “Doonesbury”  (Universal 
Press  Syndicate).  Then  Trudeau  went 
on  sabbatical,  “leaving  us  with  the 
edge,”  Linder  said. 

Detroit  is  a  very  competitive  news¬ 
paper  town — the  News  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  651,000  daily  and 
859,000  Sunday  and  the  Free  Press 
630,000  daily  and  785,000  Sunday.  So 
Linder  said  the  News  will  sometimes 
buy  a  feature  quickly  and  then  drop  it 
if  it  “doesn’t  pan  out.”  Detroit  is 
potentially  a  place  where  syndicates 
could  “auction  off’  features,  but  L.in- 
der  said  the  bidding  is  cut  down  by  the 
fact  that  syndicate  salespeople  know 
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All  Thumbs? 

If  So,  You  Need  Bernard  Gladstone 

As  The  New  York  Times  Home  Improvement  columnist,  Bernard 
Gladstone  has  been  solvins  readers’  horrie-repair  problems  for 
years.  His  illustrated  columns  stand  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  others  for  their  step>-by-step  advice  that  even  the  l^man  can 
understarKl  and  follow  Each  weekly  column  contains  a  com¬ 
plete  how-to  project  as  well  as  reader  Q&Als.  Transmitted  every 
Wednesday  by  wire,  available  by  mail;  length,  1,500  words. 

SnoAL 

To  order  call  Chuck  Weiss,  Joe  Vallely  212-972-1070/Paul  Finch  213-852-1579. 
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Were  Serious 
About  Makiug 
Peopk  Laugh 


Peanuts® 

by  Charles  M.  Schulz 
The  best-loved  comic 
strip  ever.  The  adven¬ 
tures  of  good  ol’  Charlie 
Brown,  Snoopy  and  the 
gang  are  followed  by 
millions  of  readers  in 
more  than  1,800  news¬ 
papers  worldwide.  (UFS) 


UFSaudIVEA 

Coiuies 


United  Feature  Syndicate 
Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association 

Affiliates  of  United  Media  Enterprises 
A  Scripps-Howard  Company 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10166 _ 

For  More  Information,  Contact: 

Brad  Bushell,Vice  President/Sales  Manager 

David  Hendin,  Sr.  Vice  President/Editorial  Director 

1-800-22l"-4816 

(in  New  York:  212-557-2333) 


Rose  Is  Rose™ 
by  Pat  Brady 
The  comic  strip  that 
understands  what  home 
life  is  really  like.  Pat 
Brady’s  warm,  funny 
characters  are  true  to 
realities  of  domestic 
bliss  today.  (UFS) 


Peanuts,  Garfield,  Marmaduke.  Nancy,  Rose  Is  Rose, 
Drabble  ©1984  United  Feature  Sydicate,  Inc.  Frank  & 
Ernest,  Born  Loser,  Berry's  World,  Kit  'n'  Carlyle  ©1984 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  Mr.  Men  &  Little 
Miss  ©1984  Hargreaves  and  Sellers:  distributed  by 
NEA,  Inc.  Snake  Tales  ©SOLS;  distributed  by  NEA,  Inc. 
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Nancy®  by  Jerry  Scott 
Have  you  looked  at 
Nancy  lately?  For  gener¬ 
ations,  this  strip  has 
delighted  parents  and 
helped  introduce  their 
children  to  reading  news¬ 
papers.  Today,  Nancy’s 
refreshing  blend  of 
youthful  good  humor 
and  state-of-the-art 
graphics  ensure  that 
Nancy  and  Sluggo  will 
remain  two  of  the  most 
lovable  pals  in  the  ^ 
comics.  (UFS) 


Snake  Tales  ™ 

by  Allan  "Sols” Salisbury 
He’s  the  reptile  with  the 
high  profile:  Mr.  S. 

Snake  offers  daily  proof 
that  not  all  crawlers  are 
creepy.  Things  never 
seem  to  work  out  for 
Snake,  but  he  keeps 
coming  back  for  more — 
and  so  do  his  fans.  (NEA) 
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Frank  &  Ernest® 

by  Bob  Thaves 
Timeless  observations 
(such  as,  “Of  all  the 
labor-saving  devices  ever 
created,  nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  tomor¬ 
row”)  have  anchored 
these  two  scruffy  philos¬ 
ophers  in  more  than 
1,(X)0  newspapers. 

(NEA) 
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Garfield®  by  Jim  Davis 
The  cat  that’s  a  craze. 

One  of  the  most  popular 
comic  characters  ever 
created,  Garfield  \s  as 
fresh  and  surprising 
today  as  when  he  first 
pounced  into  newspajier 
readers’  lives.  (VFS) 


Bom  Loser® 

byArtSansom 
Ever  have  one  of  those 
days?  The  Born  Loser 
does  every  day,  much  to 
the  delight  of  fans 
across  the  country.  (NEA) 


Drabble® 

by  Kevin  Fagan 
Where  Drabble  goes,  a 
laugh  is  sure  to  follow. 
Students  and  adults 
have  claimed  this  hap¬ 
less  but  lovable  charac¬ 
ter  as  one  of  their  own 
and  have  made  Drabble 
a  national  favorite.  (UFS) 
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Berry’s  World™  ’v 

by  Jim  Berry 
America’s  #1  panel. 
Berry’s  illumi¬ 
nates  your  readers’  world. 
Relevance,  wit,  irony 
appear  every  day  in  this 
brilliant,  pomposity- 
puncturing  comic  which 
has  become  America’s 
#1  panel.  (NEA) 


Marmaduke® 

by  Brad  A  nderson 
A  consistent  winner  in 
readership  polls,  this 
Great  Dane’s  great  panel 
has  delighted  readers  for 
more  than  a  quarter- 
century.  Marmaduke 
remains  a  pooch  with 
pulling  power  to  comics 
pages  everywhere.  (VFS) 


Mr.  Men™& 

Little  Miss™ 

by  Roger  Hargreaves 
and  Paul  Sellers 
A  favorite  of  children, 

Mr.  Men  &  Little  Miss 
combines  eye-catching 
graphics,  endearing  char¬ 
acters  and  an  easy-to-read 
style  to  create  its  special 
enchantment.  (NEA) 


OM  BtHAuF  OF  OoR 
LAMPIPAte,  I  WAkT 
■TO  yOO  FOR 

your  canvpaiom 
CONT«»BUT.OM. 


Kit  ‘n’CariyIe® 

by  Larry  Wright 
This  panel  depicting  the 
lives  of  a  young  single 
woman  and  her  kitten 
has  readers  purring.  Kit 
‘n  ’  Carlyle  combines  the 
all-too-familiar  mischief 
of  pets  with  fresh  obser¬ 
vations.  (NEA) 


its 

holding  mo  hostage  until  you  give  us 
both  some  ice  cream." 


SYNDICATES — 


(Continued  from  page  117) 

that  editors  on  each  paper  have  differ¬ 
ent  tastes  and  thus  may  not  always  be 


interested  in  the  same  features. 

Winship  of  the  Boston  Globe  con¬ 
cluded,  “Newspapers  couldn’t  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  the  same  broad  public 


service  without  the  help  of  the  syn¬ 
dicates.  We’d  be  in  bad  shape  without 
them,  and  I  don’t  visualize  the  time 
when  that  won’t  be  the  case.” 


Roth  chosen  for  Reuben  over  Davis  and  Hoest 


Advertising  and  illustration  car¬ 
toonist  Arnold  Roth  was  chosen  over 
two  newspaper  comic  artists  for  the 
Reuben  Award  April  23. 

The  other  “Cartoonist  of  the  Year” 
finalists  had  been  Jim  Davis  of  “Gar¬ 
field”  (United  Feature  Syndicate)  and 
Bill  Hoest  of  “The  Lockhorns”  and  | 
“Agatha  Crumm”  (King  Features  | 
Syndicate). 

Cartoons  by  the  55-year-old  Roth 
have  appeared  in  publications  such  as 
TV  Guide,  Esquire,  Sports  Illustrated 
and  Playboy.  The  current  president  of 
the  National  Cartoonists  Society 
(NCS) — whose  members  chose  the 
Reuben  winner — also  did  the  Sunday 
newspaper  comic  “Poor  Arnold’s 
Almanac”  distributed  by  the  late 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
from  1959  through  1%1. 

Ten  Category  Award  winners  were 
also  named  during  the  Reuben  cere¬ 
mony  at  New  York  City’s  Plaza 
Hotel.  The  six  with  a  newspaper  con¬ 
nection  were: 

•  Mike  Peters  of  the  Dayton  Daily 
News  and  United,  who  won  in  the 
editorial  cartoons  category  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row.  The  1981  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  winner  said  upon  receiving 
his  latest  award:  “I  paid  my  bills.  You 
don’t  have  to  do  this  anymore!”  The 
other  finalists  were  Jim  Borgman  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  King, 
and  Roy  E.  Peterson  of  the  Vancouv¬ 
er  Sun  and  Toronto  Star  Syndicate. 

•  Brant  Parker,  who  took  the 
humor  strip  prize  for  the  second  year 
in  a  row  and  the  fourth  time  in  all. 
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WITH  OUR  nus  BUSINESS  TV  PAGES 
We  arrange  for  camera-ready  TV 
listings  and  features  at  no  charge. 
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“The  Wizard  of  Id”  artist,  distributed 
by  News  America  Syndicate,  was  cho¬ 
sen  over  Cathy  Guise  wite  of  “Cathy” 
(Universal  Press  Syndicate)  and  Davis. 

•  The  late  A1  Kilgore  of  “First 
Family  Doll” — and  “TV  Starscreen 
Puzzle”  (United) — for  special  fea¬ 
tures. 

•  Bill  Gallo  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  for  sports  cartoons,  defeating 
Dick  Dugan  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  Murray  Olderman  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
(NEA).  It  was  Gallo’s  sixth  category 
prize. 

•  Leonard  Starr  of  “Annie”  (Tri¬ 
bune  Company  Syndicate),  who  gar¬ 
nered  the  story  strip  category  award. 
In  his  acceptance  remarks,  Starr  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  NCS  consider  giving 
some  sort  of  posthumous  award  to 
“Annie”  creator  Harold  Gray.  The 
other  finalists  were  also  Tribune- 
distributed  cartoonists:  Irwin  Hasen 
of  “Dondi”  and  Dick  Moores  of 
“Gasoline  Alley.” 

•  BobThavesof  “Frank  &  Ernest” 
(NEA),  who  received  the  syndicated 


panels  category  award.  He  won  over 
Walter  Frehm  of  “Ripley’s  Believe- 
It-Or-Not!”  (King)  and  Ted  Key  of 
“Hazel”  (King). 

The  non-newspaper  winners  were 
Roland  Michaud  of  BBDO  for 
advertising  and  illustration  (Roth  won 
this  award  twice  in  previous  years), 
Howard  Beckerman  of  Black  Flag 
commercials  for  animation,  Hy  Eis- 
man  of  “Little  Lulu”  for  comic 
books,  and  Sergio  Aragones  of  Mad 
for  magazine  gags. 

Before  the  awards  were  presented, 
Guisewite  and  several  other  women 
cartoonists  were  presented  with  red 
sashes.  The  theme  of  the  38th  annual 
Reuben  dinner  was  the  “Funny 
Femmes.” 

And  although  he  did  not  w'in  any 
prizes  April  23,  Davis  was  feted  at  a 
Ballantine  Books  cocktail  party  at  the 
Plaza  prior  to  the  Reuben  ceremony. 
Ballantine  was  marking  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  10  million  copies  of  the  car¬ 
toonist’s  “Garfield”  books. 

— David  Astor 


Columnists  travel  country  in  trailer 


A  recently-wed  middle-age  couple 
traveling  throughout  the  country  in  a 
trailer  are  self-syndicating  a  column 
about  “ordinary  people”  they  meet 
“who  are  doing  extraordinary 
things.” 

Penny  and  Fred  Decker’s  “Roads 
to  America”  features  people  like 
Annie  Miller,  a  snake  hunter  in  the 
Cajun  bayous  who  is  a  friend  to  a  pair 
of  nesting  eagles;  Peter  Ferrar,  a 
street  entertainer  in  New  York  City’s 
Central  Park;  a  member  of  an  Ohio 
motorcycle  gang  who  raises  money 
for  charities;  Ed  Robbins,  a  steel  mill 
worker  who  hitched  his  wagon  to  a 
steer  in  Bug  Tussle,  Alabama,  and  is 
“riding  to  a  foriane”;  the  Mulligan 
family  in  Connecticut,  who  “share 
their  home  with  a  Revolutionary  War 
ghost”;  Terry  McMillan,  a  math 
teacher  who  cooks  up  three  tons  of 
hog  innards  for  the  annual  Chitlin 
Strut  fair  in  Salley,  South  Carolina; 
and  a  California  stone  mason  who 
plays  bicycle  polo  on  weekends. 

Each  column  ends  with  a  box  con¬ 


taining  information  such  as  how  peo-  ’ 
pie  can  get  to  where  the  Deckers  vi¬ 
sited. 

The  columnists — whose  office  is 
based  at  Counsel  House,  Brookfield, 
Conn.  06804 — are  traveling  in  a  35- 
foot-long  Airstream  trailer  towed  by  a 
GMC  diesel  suburban,  which  the 
Deckers  also  use  for  side  expeditions. 

Newspapers  running  the  column 
can  display  the  trailer  and  tow  vehicle 
in  their  parking  lots  when  the  Deckers 
get  to  their  cities.  The  travelers  can 
also  be  sponsored — on  a  time- 
available  basis — by  the  papers  for 
service  club  appearances,  church  and 
school  presentations,  etc. 

Penny  Decker  has  experience  as  a 
business  owner  and  manager,  and 
artist  and  writer.  Her  home  has  been 
in  York,  Pa.  Fred  Decker  has  been  a 
writer  and  publisher.  One  of  his  prop¬ 
erties  was  Printers’  Ink  in  the  1960s. 
Starting  in  1972,  he  was  a  magazine 
publishing  consultant  with  clients 
such  as  Whitney  Communications, 
AT&T,  CBS  and  ABC. 
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N.Y.  Times  News  Service  wiii  temporariiy  transmit  NNS 


Newhouse  News  Service,  which 
has  been  distributed  as  part  of 
Independent  Press  Service,  will  be 
transmitted  on  an  interim  basis  over 
the  wires  of  the  New  York  Times 
News  Service  after  IPS  ceases 
operations  May  1. 

The  Independent  Press  Service 


UM’s  joint  venturing 

United  Media  Enterprises  has 
announced  the  formation  of  joint  ven¬ 
tures  with  Radix  and  Advanced  Com¬ 
munications  Systems,  two  Florida- 
based  companies  which  have 
developed — among  other  things — 
communication  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  that  allow  news  wire  services  to 
interact  with  different  newspaper 
industry  front-end  systems. 

In  other  news  at  UME  (the  parent 
of  United  Feature  Syndicate  and  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association),  two 
people  have  been  appointed  at  TV 
Extra,  which  sells  boldface  advertis¬ 
ing  within  newspaper  tv  listings.  Jac¬ 
quelyn  B.  Parsons  was  named  national 
accounts  manager.  The  former  Miami 
News  assistant  managing  editor  has 
been  at  UME  since  1979  in  various 
sales  positions.  And  Robert  A.  Walz 
is  now  manager  of  sales,  planning  and 
administration.  He  joined  UME  (from 
Avis)  in  1978  as  corporate  budget 
manager. 

Ten  best  sports  lists 

Sports  Features  Syndicate  (see 
E&P,  June  18)  of  Maple  Shade,  N.J., 
is  celebrating  the  first  anniversary  of 
its  daily  “LISTS!”  feature  by  dis¬ 
tributing  a  compilation  of  what  it  feels 
are  the  year’s  ten  top  sports  lists. 

“The  Best  of  LISTS!”  includes  the 
“First  $1(X),(XX)  Per  Year  Athletes  By 
Sport,”  “Most  Times  on  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated  Cover,”  and  sports  with  the 
greatest  “Fatality  Rates  Per  KXX)  Par¬ 
ticipants.”  The  top  finishers  in  each 
of  these  three  categories  were  base¬ 
ball,  Joe  DiMaggio,  1949;  Muhammad 
Ali,  28;  and  jockeys,  12.8. 

Herald  comics  page 

The  Miami  Herald  April  16 
introduced  a  redesigned  comics  page 
with  larger,  easier-to-read  strips — 
bucking  a  trend  that  has  seen  many 
other  papers  reduce  the  size  of  their 
comics  in  recent  years. 

The  Herald  also  added  several  new 
features  and  reinstated  “Arnold,” 
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(whose  sales  agency  is  News  America 
Syndicate)  advised  clients  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  carried  on  the  IPS  wire:  “The 
New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales 
Corp.  will  continue  to  transmit  the 
news  reports  of  the  Newhouse  News 
Service  after  IPS  terminates  and  will 
not  require  any  equipment  or  coding 
changes.  You  will  be  contacted  dur- 


Kevin  McCormick’s  strip  starring  a 
strange  junior  high  school  student 
(see  E&P,  December  10),  because  of 
“wild  popular  demand.” 

One  complaining  reader  called 
Arnold  “the  world’s  greatest  tongue- 
in-cheek  sadist.”  Another  reader, 
who  started  her  letter  with  “Dear 
Boss  of  the  Comics,”  wrote,  “Never 
mind  ‘where’s  the  beef — where  is 
Arnold?” 

The  16-month-old  strip  now  has 
about  60  newspaper  clients,  accord¬ 
ing  to  News  America  Syndirate  vice 
president,  editorial  development  Lew 
Little. 

Distributing  puzzles 

Puzzles  from  Whitney  Com¬ 


ing  this  interim  period  regarding 
further  details  of  this  service.” 

Newhouse  said  it  was  negotiating 
with  the  Times  and  operators  of  other 
supplemental  news  services  for  a  per¬ 
manent  arrangement  to  distribute  the 
Newhouse  file,  originated  mostly  in 
its  large  Washington  bureau. 


munication  Corp.  and  the 
International  Herald  Tribune  are  now 
being  distributed  seven  days  a  week 
by  News  America  Syndicate. 

NAS  said  the  crosswords  “carry  on 
the  tradition”  of  the  puzzles  that 
began  in  the  old  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  over  60  years  ago. 

Santiago  joins  MSN 

George  Santiago  has  joined  the 
New  York  sales  staff  of  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers  with  sales 
responsibility  for  comics  and  maga¬ 
zines  covering  southern  New  Jersey. 

He  was  a  media  planner  with  Altschil- 
ler,  Reitzfeld  and  Solin  the  past  three 
years. 


In  just  two  years,  GEECH  has 
built  a  loyal  following  in  over 
100  newspapers. 

Chicago  Tribune  comic  survey,  second 
favorite  new  comic 

Kansas  dig  Star  survey.  ^6  out  of  1 7 

GEECH:  The  humor  is  small-town 
expression,  but  it*s  universal  in 
its  application. 

For  samples  and  rates,  contact: 

Universal  Press  Syndicate 
4400  Johnson  Drive,  Fairway,  Ks  66205 

1-800-255-6734 


About  Awards 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


BALTIMORE  BATTLER  —  The  Newspaper  Guild’s 
1983  Heywood  Broun  Award  went  to  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun  columnist  Dan  Rodricks  for  a  series  examining 
hardships  suffered  by  people  who  lost  Social  Security 
pensions  because  of  government  cost-cutting  efforts.  Rod¬ 
ricks  is  only  the  second  columnist  to  win  in  the  award’s 
43-year  history. 

Honorable  mention  citations  went  to  Bob  Wyrick  and 
Patrick  Owens  of  (Long  Island)  Newsday  and  to  Steve 
Konicki  and  Luisa  Yanez  of  the  Miami  News. 

TOP  OF  THE  HILL  —  West  Virginia  University  senior 
Anne  Hill  earned  a  $1200  scholarship  for  winning  the 
December  1983  Editorial  Writing  Competition  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation’s  Journalism  Awards 
program.  Hill’s  prize-winning  piece  was  an  editorial  on 
student  government  at  the  university.  The  journalism  ma¬ 
jor  will  now  compete  in  the  Foundation’s  National  Writing 
Championship  in  May.  Second  place  went  to  Gary  Gately, 
a  University  of  Maryland  junior. 

Other  winners  in  order  from  third  to  tenth  place  were: 
Mike  Easterling,  University  of  Oklahoma;  Paige  St.  John, 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Edwardsville;  John 
Schrag,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale; 
Richard  Burleson,  California  State  University  at  Fresno; 
Roger  Campbell,  University  of  Texas;  Lornet  Turnbull, 
Florida  A&M  University;  Jeffrey  Arrington,  University  of 
Utah;  and  Marcy  Mermel,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

BESJ  SELLERS  —  New  York  Daily  News  advertising 
salesman  Richarcj  Rivlin  was  named  the  newspaper’s  1983 
salesperson  of  the  year  and  Raymond  Lahey  the  top  classi¬ 
fied  telephone  salesperson. 

TOP  SPOT  —  The  Litchfield  County  Times,  a  New 
Milford,  Conn,  weekly,  won  13  awards  including  seven  for 
photography,  in  the  1983  New  England  Press  Association 
awards  competition.  The  Times  and  its  staff  won  first 
place  prizes  for  spot  news  photography;  and  general  news 
photography;  general  excellence;  best  column;  and  make¬ 
up  and  typography. 

CRITIC  OF  THE  ARTS  —  Five  journalists  won  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Hanover  Trust- Art/World  Awards  for  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Newspaper  Art  Criticism.  The  winners  were: 
Theodore  Wolff,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  contempo¬ 
rary  art;  Thomas  Albright,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  art 
history;  and  Paul  Gapp,  Chicago  Tribune,  architecture. 

Honorable  mentions  went  to  Bernard  Hanson,  Hartford 
Couranf,  and  Joseph  Giovannini,  New  York  Times,  for 
articles  he  wrote  while  working  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner. 

CAPITAL  CULTURALISTS  —  Roger  L.  Stevens, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  won  the  Washington  Times  Arts 
Award  for  cultural  contributions  to  the  community. 
Internationally-acclaimed  soprano  Phyllis  Bryn-Julson 
won  the  Catherine  Filene  Shouse  Award  for  excellence  in 
the  arts. 
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The  Times  also  honored  three  citizens  for  cultural  con¬ 
tributions:  Alejandro  Orfila,  secretary-general.  The 
Organization  of  American  States;  Raissa  Tselentis  Chad- 
well,  founder-president  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
International  Competitions;  and  Patrick  Hayes,  director 
emeritus  Washington  Performing  Arts  Society, 
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ICMA  to  honor 
Wayne  Gretzky 

Wayne  Gretzky,  a  professional 
hockey  player  for  the  Edmonton  Oil¬ 
ers  of  the  National  Hockey  League, 
has  been  named  to  the  International 
Newspaper  Carrier  Hall  of  Fame  by 
the  International  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers  Association  (ICMA). 

Each  year  one  or  more  prominent 
persons  who  is  a  former  newspaper 
carrier  and  has  achieved  national  or 
international  prominence  is  inducted 
into  this  select  group.  The  induction 
ceremonies  will  take  place  at  the 
Royal  York  Hotel  in  Toronto,  June 
30,  1984  at  the  annual  ICMA  Sales 
Conference. 

Gretzky,  the  first  hockey  player  to 
be  so  honored,  joins  such  notables  as 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  Julius  Erving, 
Lester  B.  Pearson,  Norman  Vincent 
Peale,  John  Glenn,  Bob  Hope,  Jackie 
Robinson  and  some  80  other  persons 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame  located  in  the 
Newspaper  Center  in  Reston,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

While  growing  up  in  Brantford, 
Ontario,  Gretzky  delivered  a  news¬ 
paper  route  for  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram. 

For  four  consecutive  seasons,  he 
has  been  selected  as  the  league’s  most 
valuable  player.  In  1983,  he  was 
named  as  Canada’s  male  athlete  of  the 
year  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year. 

Handicapped  to 
manage  mailroom 

Officials  from  an  Easter  Seal  Soci¬ 
ety  rehabilitative  center  in  New 
Jersey  have  siped  a  contract  to  man¬ 
age  the  operations  of  the  mailroom  for 
Times  Graphics,  Inc. 

The  agreement  provides  jobs  and 
training  for  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped  persons  from  the 
Cumberland  County  area.  Currently, 
15  rehabilitation  center  workers  are 
employed  in  the  mailroom,  but  center 
director  Paul  Booker  said  he  expects 
to  bring  in  “a  continuous  flow  of 
people.” 

Booker  said  the  mailroom  work  will 
offer  “transitional  employment”  for 
the  trainees.  After  their  training  at 
Times  Graphics,  the  workers  will  be 
placed  in  permanent  positions  at  var¬ 
ious  businesses  and  industries  in  the 
area. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  New  Jersey 
firm  has  hired  a  rehab  center  itself  to 


run  an  operation,  with  the  workers  to 
be  paid  by  Easter  Seals. 

Times  Graphics  is  a  newspaper 
printing  company,  printing  two  dail¬ 
ies  and  four  weeklies  each  week  in 
Cumberland  and  Atlantic  counties  in 
south  Jersey.  It  also  prints  Women’s 
Wear  Daily. 

UNESCO  film 
wins  award 

“Bridges  of  Understanding,”  a  25- 
minute  UNESCO  documentary 
hosted  and  narrated  by  Leonard 
Nimoy,  has  won  a  Silver  Medal  at  the 
International  Film  and  TV  Festival. 

The  film  is  the  first  movie  ever 
made  by  UNESCO  in  this  country  for 
the  specific  use  of  American 
audiences.  It  traces  the  history  of 
UNESCO  and  United  States  relations 
and  shows  UNESCO  programs 
underway  in  the  U.S.  Extensive  foot¬ 
age  from  UNESCO  projects  all  over 
the  world  and  at  headquarters  in  Paris 
is  also  used. 

The  film  was  produced  and  written 
by  Joseph  A.  Mehan,  chief  of  public 
information  for  UNESCO  in  the 
U.S.,  who  produced  documentaries 
for  NBC  News  before  coming  to  the 
U.N. 

Red  Cross  will  get 
Sparks’  PLO  bequest 

A  Pulitzer  prize-winning  jour¬ 
nalist’s  bequest  of  $30,000  to  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
will  go  instead  to  the  International 
Red  Cross,  Manhattan  Surrogate 
Judge  Marie  Lambert  ruled. 

Three  Jewish  groups  —  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Jewish  Congress,  the  Anti 
Defamation  League  of  B’nai  B’rith 
and  the  World  Jewish  Congress  — 
filed  court  papers  objecting  to  the 
PLO  being  named  a  beneficiary  of  the 
estate  of  Fred  Sparks,  who  won  his 
Pulitzer  in  1951  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

He  died  in  New  York  in  1981  at  the 
age  of  65. 

The  Jewish  organizations  argued 
that  the  PLO  has  no  legal  status  in 
New  York  and  therefore  could  not 
accept  a  bequest. 

The  bequest  represented  10%  of 
Sparks’  estate. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  settlement, 
the  $30,000  will  be  used  by  the 
International  Red  Cross  “solely  for 
the  betterment  of  the  living  conditions 
of  the  Palestinian  people.” 


Cape  Cod  daily 
goes  morning 

The  Cape  Cod  (Mass.)  Times,  a 
Dow  Jones/Ottaway  newspaper, 
became  a  morning  publication  seven 
days  a  week  on  April  23. 

Previously,  the  40,0(K)  daily  and 
46,000  Sunday  circulation  Times  pub¬ 
lished  mornings  on  weekends  and 
holidays  only. 

“Our  primary  reason  for  making 
this  change  is  because  we  believe  we 
can  better  serve  our  readers  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  more  timely  and  complete 
newspaper  by  publishing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,”  said  publisher  Scott  Himstead. 

“Another  major  factor  in  this 
decision  is  the  problem  of  distributing 
our  afternoon  paper  in  increasingly 
heavy  traffic,  particularly  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  when  traffic  approaches  gridlock 
proportions. 

“People  seem  to  like  morning 
newspapers,”  he  continued.  “They 
can  read  the  paper  anytime  during  the 
day  they  choose,  not  just  the  few 
hours  that  an  afternoon  paper  is  avail¬ 
able. 

“Our  decision  is  also  a  recognition 
that  the  circulation  of  afternoon  pap¬ 
ers  as  a  whole  has  been  declining 
while  morning  newspapers  have  re¬ 
corded  gains.  We  have  assessed  this 
phenomenon,  and  while  our  after¬ 
noon  paper  has  continually  gained 
circulation,  our  weekday  editions 
have  not  kept  up  with  the  morning 
editions  we  publish.” 

Gordon  Phillips 
killed  by  truck 

Gordon  Phillips,  director  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  public  relations  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  was  killed  April  23  in 
a  traffic  accident  in  New  York  City. 

Phillips,  62,  was  crossing  a  rain- 
slickened  street  in  Manhattan  when 
he  lost  his  footing  and  fell  into  the  path 
of  a  truck,  according  to  preliminary 
police  reports. 

Phillips  was  in  New  York  City  on 
business  for  the  Times. 

Phillips  joined  the  newspaper  in 
1959  as  circulation  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  and  in  1%3  was  named  assistant 
director  of  promotion  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  He  was  named  director  in  1974. 

Since  1972,  Phillips  was  also  admi¬ 
nistrator  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Fund. 
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ANPA  Members 

Colleges 

Concordia  University 

Lindsay  Crysler  — 

Univ.  du  Quebec  a  Montreal 

(Continued  from  page  115) 

&  Universities 

Roch  Cote  — 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  Scroggins  —  Hyatt 

University  of  Regina 

National  Newspaper  Association,  Washington,  DC 

Dave  White  —  Hyatt 

W.  Melvin  Street  —  Champlain 

Arkansas  State  University 

University  of  Tennessee 

New  England  Newspaper  Assn..  Salem,  MA 

Mr  &  Mrs  Bob  Hoskins  — 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  G.  Hileman  —  Hyatt 

Mr  &  Mrs  Morley  L.  Piper  —  Champlain 

Univ.  of  California,  Berkeley 

University  of  Texas 

New  York  Press  Association,  Syracuse,  NY 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  R.  Bayley  — 

Dr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Jeffrey  —  Elizabeth 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  T.  Carroll  —  Champlain 

Florida  A  &  M  University 

Texas  Christian  University 

New  York  State  Publishers  Assn,  Albany,  NY 

Robert  M.  Ruggles  —  Hyatt 

Dr.  Doug  Newson  —  Hyatt 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  D  Kutzer  —  Bonaventure 

University  of  Georgia 

Texas  Tech  University 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  New  York,  NY 

Conrad  C.  Fink  —  Hyatt 

Billy  1.  Ross  —  Hyatt 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leo  Bogart  —  Champlain 

Drake  University 

Virginia  Commonwealth  Univ. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Craig  Standen  —  Champlain 

Mr  &  Mrs  Herb  Strentz  — 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  Crutchfield  — 

North  Dakota  Newspaper  Assn.,  Grand  Forks,  ND 

University  of  Iowa 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Eugene  Carr  —  Hyatt 

Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  Starck  —  Hyatt 

James  L.  Hoyt  —  Hyatt 

Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Columbus,  OH 

Northern  Illinois  University 

West  Virginia  University 

Kenneth  L.  Drum  —  Bonaventure 

Quintus  C.  Wilson  —  Hyatt 

Guy  H.  Stewart  — 

Ontario  Community  Newspapers,  Oakville,  ON 

Northwestern  University 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  Claws  —  Champlain 

1.  W.  Cole  —  Sheraton 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ted  Lydan  —  Champlain 

University  of  Illinois 

Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers,  Portland,  OR 

Mr  James  W.  Carey  —  Elizabeth 

Members 

David  L.  Bennett  —  Bonaventure 

Indiana  University 

Pa.  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn,  Harrisburg,  PA 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  G.  Gray  — 

Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  Jones  — 

University  of  Kansas 

&  Guests 

Pennsylvania  News.  Pub.  Assn.,  Harrisburg,  PA 

Mr  &  Mrs  Del  Brinkman  —  Bonaventure 

Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  C.  Jones  —  Bonaventure 

Michigan  State  Univeristy 

Pub.  Assn,  of  New  York  City,  New  York,  NY 

Stan  Soffin  —  Hyatt 

Mr  &  Mrs  H.  J.  Kracke  — 

University  of  Minnesota 

Publishers  Bureau  of  N.J.,  Maplewood,  NJ 

Edwin  Emery  — 

Mr  &  Mrs  R.  H.  BlacklkJge — Champlain 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Winkworth  —  Bonaventure 

Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Gerald  Kline  —  Hyatt 

CBS  Magazines 

Reporters  Committee,  Washington,  DC 

University  of  Missouri 

Mr  Peter  Diamandis— Bonaventure 

Jack  C  Landau  —  Hyatt 

Roger  Gafke  — 

CBS  Publishing  Group 

Society  of  Prof.  Journalists,  Evanston,  IL 

George  P.  Kennedy  —  Hyatt 

Mr  Peter  Derow— Bonaventure 

Mr  &  Mrs  Russell  C  Tornabene  —  Hyatt 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Finnish  Financial  Daily 

Southern  Newspaper  Pubs.  Assn.,  Atlanta,  GA 

Dr.  Richard  R.  Cole  — 

Mrs  Hilda  Kunnas— ^eridien 

Mr  &  Mrs  Reed  Sarratt  —  Bonaventure 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Ms  Janice  Goodman — Champlain 

Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Assn.,  Houston,  TX 

Mr  &  Mrs  Vernon  A.  Keel  — 

Mr  Morris  J.  Levin,  Esq. — Champlain 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Murphy  —  Four  Seasons 

Rochester  Inst,  of  Technology 

Mr  Lyn  Nofziger— Four  Seasons 

Voice  of  America,  Washington,  DC 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G.  Hacker  —  Champlain 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  L.  O’Brieiv— Champlain 

Henry  Hartzenbusch  —  Hyatt 

Norman  A.  Miles  —  Ritz 

Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust 

Wold  Communications,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Syracuse  University 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  V.  Lenher — Bonaventure 

N.  S.  Hayden  —  Elizabeth 

Edward  C.  Stephens  —  Bonaventure 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report 

Fumio  Otsuka  —  Elizabeth 

Ohio  University 

Mr  Alain  P.  Schoff — Meridien 

Robert  N.  Wold  —  Elizabeth 

Cortland  Anderson  —  Hyatt 

Washington  Journalism  Center 

World  Press  Freedom  Committee,  Miami,  FL 

University  of  Oregon 

Mr  &  Mrs  Julius  Duscha— Four  Seasons 

George  Beebe  —  Champlain 

Everette  E.  Dennis  — 

Xerox  Corp. — Manager  of  Personnel, 

Mr  &  Mrs  Dana  R.  Bullen  —  Bonaventure 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

General  Services  Division 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leonard  H.  Marks  —  Champlain 

Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Dean  Mills  —  Hyatt 

Mr.  William  Madison — Meridien 

Media  law 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


traditional  argument  that  the  power 
company  had  an  absolute  right  of 
privacy  to  arrest  anyone  who  went  on 
its  property  without  its  consent. 

In  appealing  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  the  reporters  argued  that  the 
land  owner  had  no  right  to  privacy  left 
after  the  400  demonstrators  invaded 
its  property;  and  even  if  there  was 
some  right  of  privacy,  that  right  was 
minimal  in  an  open  field  when  ba¬ 
lanced  against  the  right  of  the  public 
to  have  news  of  the  demonstration. 
The  Supreme  Court  declined  to  settle 
this  issue  when  it  refused  to  review 
the  case. 

Another  case  which  demonstrates 
the  trend  toward  cutting  back  on 
landowner's  rights  was  a  U.S. 


Supreme  Court  opinion  of  three  years 
ago  which  upheld  a  California  law 
requiring  shopping  center  owners  to 
permit  some  political  speech  on  their 
property. 

A  San  Jose  area  shopping  center 
owner,  like  the  power  company, 
argued  that  he  had  a  right  to  keep  all 
unwanted  persons  out.  But  Justice 
William  H.  Rehnquist,  who  wrote  the 
decision,  said  that  his  privacy  rights 
gave  away  when  compared  to  the 
right  of  the  public  to  obtain  political 
leaflets  at  the  shopping  center. 

And  yet,  another  line  of  cases  says 
that  migrant  workers  are  one  of  the 
weakest  segments  of  the  population  in 
terms  of  protecting  their  own  “health, 
welfare  and  dignity.”  Therefore, 
farmers  can  not  prosecute  social 
workers  who  trespass  on  their  land  to 
inspect  living  conditions. 

In  the  last  four  years,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  arrests  of  the  press 


on  private  property  such  as  the  Sea- 
brook,  N.J.  nuclear  facility  and  at  the 
Diablo  Canyon,  Cal.,  nuclear  facility. 
If  President  Reagan  wins  again,  we 
will  certainly  see  a  recurrence  of 
1960’s  types  of  demonstrations  by 
minorities,  the  anti-nuclear  groups 
and  anti-war  groups  concerned  with 
Latin  America  and  the  Middle  East. 

While  the  sanctity  of  private  prop¬ 
erty  against  all  the  world  appears  to  be 
a  popular  rule,  in  fact  the  Supreme 
Court  and  other  courts  have  created 
numerous  exceptions  —  and  many  of 
these  exceptions  protect  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  in  private 
shopping  centers,  in  private  univer¬ 
sities  and  on  private  farmlands  and 
fields. 

Of  course,  that  still  leaves  one  big 
question  about  the  Oklahoma  case: 
Why  were  the  reporters  convicted  but 
the  demonstrators  let  go  free? 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  magazine  has 
championed  a  free  press  since  we  began 
publishing  one  hundred  years  ago. 


As  the  basic  trade  journal  for  the  American 
newspaper  industry,  we  have  adhered  to  a 
tradition  of  high  journalistic  standards  in 
keeping  with  democratic  principles.  We  will 
continue  to  uphold  these  ideals  that  are 
inherent  in  the  foundations  of  this  nation  as 
we  embark  upon  our  second  century  of 
weekly  newspaper  reporting. 

Since  1884,  editor  &  publisher  . . . 
a  legend  and  a  leader. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCF 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ENTERTAINMENT 

CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie  re¬ 
views.  "Around  Entertainment”  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News.  Box  2405.  West  Palm 
Beach  EL  33402. 


_ FABLES 

STORYTIME  FABLES,  morals,  fun-read. 
Pleases  children  and  adults.  Typeset  . 
16.6  X  3+  -  4  +  ”.  Free.  6  weeks  of  I 
fables  to  use.  on  request.  More  at  $6  | 
weekly.  Short  narrative  pleasure.  Eppy  i 
Features.  Box  20356.  New  York  NY 
10025. 


_ GENERAL _ 

“GREAT  AMERICAN  CONSUMER  DER¬ 
BY,”  weekly  review.  First  Amendment 
Co.,  Box  551,  Torrance  CA  90508. 


_ HEALTH _ 

TIMELY  NEWS,  features  and  columns 
on  health  and  medical  topics  for  a 
remarkably  low  price.  Columns  ready  to 
run  on  childrens’  health,  consumer 
drugs,  heathful  travel,  dental  care  and 
fitness.  Weekly  package  of  6000  plus 
words.  Can  be  mailed  or  sent  electroni¬ 
cally.  AP  style.  Send  for  sample  or  free 
trial.  International  Medical  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave,  NW, 
Suite  700,  Washington  DC  20037. 


ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 
If  you  have  a  used  press  (or 
other  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment)  standing  idly  by,  put 
it  back  into  production!  Per¬ 
haps  you  can’t  use  that  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  equipment. . . 
but  we’ll  bet  you  could  sure 
use  that  space  it  occupies. 
Consider  the  dozens,  per¬ 
haps  hundreds  of  square 
feet  being  lost  in  storage  of 
unused  equipment.  Now 
look  at  the  space  occupied 
by  each  single  piece  of 
equipment  on  this  page! 
Space  is  money... hundreds 
of  dollars  worth  of  your 
space  can  be  opened  up  for 
as  little  as  $2.80  a  line  of  our 
space.  We’ll  put  that  equip¬ 
ment  back  into  production 
for  you  in  someone  else’s 
plant... and  produce  a  profit 
for  you  to  boot! 

E&P  Classifieds 
We  move  machinery 
Call  For  Rates  and 
Information 
(212)  782-7050 
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MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY”— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav¬ 
ing  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
S13th.  Temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  10th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS-Houston  Post,  Miami 
Herald,  90  others.  4  national  awards; 
one  said  "concise,  entertaining,  wealth 
of  real  estate  knowledge,  solid  writing 
skills.”  8th  year.  Edith  Lank,  Box 
18447,  Rochester  NY  14618;  (716) 
271-6230. 


WINE 


"WINE  ON  THE  TABLE,”  weekly,  425 
words,  William  Clifford,  Box  295,  Morris 
CT  06763;  (203)  567-5336. 


Feature  Your  Feature  in 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan, 
depreciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc.,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission 
KS  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 
WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
We  move  machinery! 
(212)  752-7050 


JEPSON  &  ASSOCIATES 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICES 
John  T.  Cribb,  Box  1220,  Townsend  MT 
59644;  (406)  266-4223. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8280 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspapers  Our  Only  Business 
•Brokers  "Appraisers 

PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL  61434 
Phone  (309)  932-2270 
Roy  Holding  Dave  Kramer 

(3(59)  879-2412  (217)  784-4736 


To  Purchase  or  Sell  a  Newspaoer 
JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES 
Call  Day  or  Night;  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  20533,  Columbus  OH  43220 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
0871  nights;  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course. 


Brokers  You  Can  Trust 
Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSU  LTANTS/I N  VESTORS 

PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 


BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W  B  GRIMES  &  CO 
1511  K  St,  NW 
Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


EDWIN  0.  MEYER,  BROKER 
Appraisals-Sales-Consultation-7200 
Hermitage  Rd,  Richmond  VA  23228; 
(804)  266-1522. 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114  | 
Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
598-0931,  day  or  night.  I 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SMALL  CALIFORNIA  DAILY,  Attractive¬ 
ly  priced.  Profitable.  Community  enjoys 
I  exceptional  growth.  Modern  plant  and 
I  equipment.  Box  6743,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  TV  Magazine  Zone  3. 
Unlimited  growth  potential.  $50,000. 
Reason  for  selling;  We  own  another  TV 
Magazine  (same  name)  in  neighboring 
city.  Only  serious  inquiries  from  those 
who  love  publishing.  (919)  471-0378. 


i  UPSTATE  New  York  weekly  grossing 
i  $90,000.  Owner  will  finance.  (914) 
i  439-4601. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WILL  consider  buying  small  daily  in 
western  Sunbelt.  Brokers  okay.  Box 
7078,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Weekly  and  small  daily  newspapers  in 
large  metropolitan  areas.  Will  pay  cash 
or  terms.  Would  prefer  properties  in  met¬ 
ro  areas  such  as  Atlanta,  Pittsburgh,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  as  well  as  oth¬ 
ers.  Replies  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Box  7467,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  AVAILABLE 


"HOW  TO  MAKE  $100,000  A  Year 
publishing  Newsletters.”  Free  details. 
Box  34312,  Betheseda  MD  20817. 


ESTIL  CRADICK 
950  Parkwood  Drive 
Dunedin  FL  33528;  (813)  733-1678 


ATTENTION 

CLASSIFIED  CUSTOMERS 

Due  to  illness  in  our  classified  depart¬ 
ment  many  advertisements  are  missing  in 
this  week’s  issue. 

We  have  your  orders  and  copy  and  are 
processing  them  for  our  May  5th  issue. 

We  regret  any  possible  inconvenience 
caused  by  this  emergency  situation  and  will 
appreciate  having  your  understanding  and 
cooperation  in  resolving  it. 
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Soar! 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re¬ 
ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  966- 
5250. 


MARKETING  PAPERS  for  the  80's  to 
survive  through  the  90's  and  beyond. 
From  carrier  to  mail  with  expertise 
in  .  .  .Renewal  systems  in  advance 
carrier  and  mail  programs  .  .  .Phone 
and  crew  solicitations  .  .  .  Voluntary 
paid  and  other  conversion  pro¬ 
grams  .  .  .Promotions,  single  copy 
sales,  MBO  and  financial  man¬ 
agement  .  .  .Personnel  development 
and  specialized  training  .  .  .  and 
much,  much  more. 

Call  Kevin  S.  Pappert,  (313)  683-2963 
Circulation  Consultant  for  Newspapers 


MARKETING  ft 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 


WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  com¬ 
pany  is  to  provide  its  clients  with 
accurate  readership  research.  OMNI¬ 
RESEARCH  believes  the  role  of  a  news¬ 
paper  research  firm  doesn't  end  there. 
For  each  of  our  clients,  we  create  a 
unique  competitive  edge  that  results  in 
improved  ad  lineage  from  their  advertis¬ 
ing  base. 

We  aim  to  become  part  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to 
top  management,  to  our  sales  seminars 
with  your  sales  force,  we  work  to  make 
your  research  data  a  useful  and  profit¬ 
able  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you 
just  how  profitable,  productive  and 
affordable  research  can  be.  Call  our 
Director  of  Newspaper  Research,  Jack 
Brodbeck  collect,  at  (305)  746-3335. 

OMNI-RESEARCH 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  ft  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade 
ins.  .  . 

Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADMANAGER 
(formerly  AOmaster) 
Established,  powerful,  versatile,  user 
friendly,  AlJmanager  is  a  newspaper 
advertising  scheduling,  billing,  and 
sales  reporting  software  system  for 
microcomputers.  It  runs  on  Apple  or  CP/ 
M.  Complete  hardware'software  package 
available.  Write  or  call  for  brochure  and 
report  package.  Sunlight  Software,  PO 
Box  100,  Forestville  (Ta  95436;  (707) 
887-7141. 


PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our  pub¬ 
lisher  developed  packages  will  fit  easily 
into  your  office.  Single  or  multi-zone  ver¬ 
sions  available  for  the  IBM  PC  or  TANDY 
microcomputers.  Our  BASIC-400  starter 
system  costs  under  $6000.  This 
includes  the  computer,  printer  and  bill¬ 
ing  software  for  up  to  400  customers. 
Call  or  write  to  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuck- 
uk.  Publisher  Control  Systems,  223  W 
5th,  Shawano  Wl  54166;  (715)  526- 
6547. 


Classified  ad  typesetting  and  billing. 
Circulation  management. 

Typesetting  interface  and  editing  soft¬ 
ware. 

Software  for  TeleVideo  multi-user  sys¬ 
tems.  IBM,  DEC  and  most  other 
microcomputers.  Demo  disks  available. 
Free  brochures  and  sample  reports. 
Pacific  Sun  Computer  Systems,  Box 
5553,  Mill  Valley  CA  94942;  (415) 
383-4500. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1, 1984 

LINE  AOS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  — $4.70  per  line.  1  week  — $3.15  per  line. 

2  weeks— $4.20  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks— $2.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks— $3.50  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks— $2.35  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks— $2.90  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks— $2.10  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.75  per  inserlion  lor  box  service.  Add  $3.25  per  insertion  lor  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIRED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are;  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch. 

Contract  rates  avallabla  on  raquaat. 

DEADUNEtEvary  Tuesday,  2  pm  (EST) 
for  Saturday’s  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editw  A  PvblisiMr 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


Classification 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad _ Weeks _ ^Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 
Mall  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


C1RCULATI0N-$1195 
Software  for  TRS80MI  &  4.  Does  it  all. 
Demo  disk,  $50,  refurrdable.  500  to 
30,000  circulation.  1  or  more  papers, 
sub-non-sub.  For  information  write: 
BURCO  Systems,  Inc.,  PO  Box  68,  Grid- 
ley  CA  95948.  (AMICO  software  dis¬ 
tributors);  (916)  846-3661. 


COMPUTERS 


CIRCUUTION— ACCOUNTING- 
ADVERTISING— AR 
Software,  Hardware  or  Both 
No  newspaper  should  be  without  OUR 
systems!  Why?  Because  WESTERN 
COMPUTER  has  developed  newspaper 
software  with  quick  access  inquiry  for  all 
sized  properties,  weeklies  and  dailies. 
Circulation,  Accounting,  Advertisi.ng,  A/ 
R.  These  are  total  systems  to  handle  all 
your  needs.  They  are  tailored  to  your 
operation.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the 
comprehensiveness  of  each  of  these. 
They  are  user-friendly  and  cost  efficient. 
Write  for  more  information 

WESTERN  COMPUTER 
PO  Box  1304 
North  Platte  NB  69103 
Or  Call 

Dan  Sikorski— (306)  532-6000 
Max  Miller— (308)  532-6700 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and 
spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Cutler  Hammer,  I,  II,  III  Stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A's 

Truck  Loaders 

Sheridan  48P 

45*  and  90°  Floor  Cun/es 

Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


CHESHIRE  545-1  heavy  duty  news¬ 
paper  labeling  base.  Gooci  running  con¬ 
dition.  $15,000  with  head;  $8000  wit¬ 
hout  head.  Magnacraft  Multiple  Width 
Labeler  with  tip  on  piggy  back  head.  In¬ 
line,  like  new.  $14,000.  Herb  AMS  Hill¬ 
side  NJ;  (201)  289-7900. 


FOR  SALE:  Hopper  Loaders  for  24-48- 
72-P  Harris  Late  Model  Stuffers.  Like 
new.  Priced  right.  Box  7174,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 


•  24P-48P  and  72P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  stuffers  guaranteed  pro¬ 
duction;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 

•  WANTED  TO  BUY:  48P  and  72P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT;  (713)  468-5827. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ITEMS  FOR  SALE:  5  BPRE  punches  for 
Harris  2200  plus  2  BPREs  for  PDP8;  2 
Tl  Silent  700  (733s)  ASR  twin  magazine 
tape  cassettes;  6  Fairchild  perforators, 
430/Electroset— not  all  complete;  1 
Extel  printer,  AF  ribbon  model  6  level 
TTS  coding,  SW  paper  with  stand;  7 
tape  winders,  electrical;  3  tape  winders, 
manual;  1  PDP81  with  4  tape  drives;  1 
model  4302  Mohawk  printer;  1  ASR 
Teletype,  model  35;  2  Compuscan 
Alpha  scanners  (1  for  parts  not 
operating).  Available  now.  Call  Bud  Fix; 
(215)  820-6163  or  Bob  Reinhard; 
(215)  820-6140. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


Newsprint — Specialties,  colors,  con¬ 
verting.  David  F.  Hoy-Paper  Sales,  Cor- 
taro  AZ  85230  602/297-9976;  NY  2 1 21 
557-3232 


NEWSPRINT— SAVES.  Why  pay  full  list 
price  for  newsprint?  Even  if  there  is  a 
price  increase  as  scheduled,  I  will  save 
you  $30-$40  per  ton  on  prime  Canadian 
newsprint.  Up  to  500  ton  per  month 
available.  Any  size.  For  Northeast  or 
Midwest  delivery  only.  Box  7171,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AM,  CG  TYPESETTERS.  Reconditioned. 
Trades  OK.  Strips,  Parts  Kits.  All 
Guaranteed.  WSI;  (216)  729-2858. 


TAQU  cnp 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESEHERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


COMPUWRITER  TG  I,  complete  with 
spare  parts  kit,  processor,  type  fonts 
included,  used  very  little  and  in 
excellent  condition.  Offers  Phone  (919) 
728-4131. 


CG  TYPESETTERS.  Execuwriter  II, 
$950;  7200  Blue,  $1950;  Edit  1750, 
$2500;  CG  Preview,  $4000;  CG  ICI, 
$2500;  Permakwik  with  dryer  (NEW), 
$1950;  RCP  101,  $950.  WSI;  (216) 
729-2858. 


CG  MDT-350,  $3300.  With  com¬ 
munication  interface,  $3550.  Ter¬ 
minals  are  reconditioned  with  warranty. 
Graphic  Systems  Exchange,  Inc;  (71b) 
385-3027. 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM, 
Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least" 
7%  Selling  Commission... 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
(216)  562-3750 


TYPESETTERS.  Unisetter  LR,  $5250; 
Preview  505,  $3000;  Unified  Com¬ 
poser,  $2500;  MDR,  $1250;  FDR, 
$1250;  Uniscan,  $1250,  Uniterm, 
$950;  Unisetter  Spare  Parts  Kit,  $500. 
WSI;  (216)  729-2858. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  6rokers-10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling  between  individuals. 

Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


_ PRESSES _ 

URBANITE,  8  units,  22^',  1965 
Urbanite,  10  units,  239/16",  2  3/C 
units,  1976 

Suburban,  14  units,  1000-1 100  series, 
4  folders,  all  or  part 
Harris,  845,  8  units,  1976 
Goss,  Mark  I,  add  on  22V4” 

Goss,  Mark  I,  21W\  4  units 
BELL-CAMP  INC 
465  Boulevard 
PO  Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 

10  UNITS  Goss  H.V.,  21"  cut-off  x  36", 
two  folders  with  Wfold,  5  Butler  #80  SE 
splicers.  Contact  H.  Rosenberg  A.C.; 
(^6)  876-6410. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units,  1972,  3  Cary 
Pasters 

Goss  Urbanite  4  units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  10  units  new  1980 
Goss  Urbanite  1000  series  Vt  folder 
Gregg  Flying  Imprinters  (for  Urbanite) 
Go^llrbanite  folders,  roll  stands,  drives 
&  accessories 

Goss  Communi^  5  units  1976 

Goss  Community  6  units,  SC  folder, 

1974 

Goss  Community  folders,  drives  & 
accessories 

Goss  Suburban  1 500  &  1600  series,  10 
unit  2  folders 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units  (1000 
series) 

Goss  HV  8  units 
Goss  HV  4  units 
Goss  Cosmo  units  for  add-on 
HARRIS 

Harris  1650  add-on  unit 
Harris  1650  6  unit  press 
Harris  845  4  units,  folder 
Harris  845  8  units,  2  folders 
Harris  V-25  5  units  1973  with  folders 
Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 
Harris  V-15A  add-on  unit  1976 
Harris  V-22  4  units,  folder 
Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  balloon 
formers  &  drives 
Harris  V15A,  8  units,  1974 
Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
KING 

3  Colorking  units  1969 
2  Newsking  units  1979 
2  KJ-6  folders  1979 
6  units  Newsking,  1974 

MISCELLANEOUS 

2  Martin  Flying  Pasters  rated  at  1400 
FPM  1979 

2  Cary  Silicon  Applicators 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on  Urba¬ 
nite) 

1  Web  Specialities  3  Web  Angle  Bar  Nest 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104,  105, 
106,  108 

Count-O-Veyors  104,  105,  106,  108 
Complete  presses  or  components  sold 
separately 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago)  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  UNITS 

2- units  1977 

3- units  1974 
3-units  1972 
6-units  1970 

GOSS  FOLDERS 
2-SC  1972  40  and  50  HP 
2-Community  1974  6-web  capacity,  20 
and  25  HP 

Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for 
installed  prices.  Offered  exclusively  by 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 
73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 

GOSS  METRO,  4  units,  half  deck,  1973 
Urbanite,  6  units,  3/color  units 
Urbanite,  add  on  units,  3/color  units 
Suburban,  4  units  and  5  units 
SSC  Community,  21V4",  8  units 
SSC  Community,  4  units,  VOP 
SSC  Community,  4  units,  1977-82 
SC  Community,  7  units,  1969-76 
SC  Communitif,  4  units,  1976-77 
Community,  2  units,  1970 
SC,  SU,  Urbanite  folders  in  stock 
Community,  Urbanite  units  in  stock 
HARRIS  1650,  6  units,  excellent 
845,  several  presses 
V25:  6  units,  1972-74 
VI 5D,  2  units,  1979 
V15A,  8  units  and  6  units 
Add-on  Harris  units  and  folders 
Solna  Color  King,  4  units,  1981 
News  King  add-on  units 
ONE  Corp/ Atlanta 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


Harris  1650 

6  units,  2:1  double  folder  u  1975.  Press 
in  excellent  state  of  mechanical  repair. 
Located  at  40,000  circulation  daily; 
producing  superb  quality  work.  Will  con¬ 
sider  selling  individual  components  of 
this  press.  Available  August/September. 
Offered  exclusively  by: 

ONE  CORP 
ATLANTA  GA 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letter  press. 

1  Hoe  colormatic  folder 
3  to  2-22V4  cutoff 
12  unit  Goss  Mark  I  press 
Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 
Goss  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 
1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22V4  cutoff 
Goss  Skip  Slitter 
Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

6  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 

12  Goss  digital  pasters 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Heister  fork  lift,  4000  pounds 
Datsun  4000  pounds,  paperclamptruck 
Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Cole  quarter  folder 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


WOOD  LITHOFLEX  DOUBLE  WIDTH 
offset  newyjaper  press,  22%”  cutoff, 
running  at  66"  web  width.  72  inch  web 
width,  5  printing  units,  2  folders,  5 
RTP's.  Optional  oven  and  chills  for  co¬ 
ated  paper.  Ideal  for  daily  newspaper 
with  high  pagination.  Priced  reasonably. 
$500,000  or  best  offer.  Ipec 
Incorporated;  (312)  459-9700. 


7  unit  Goss  Community,  2  folders,  196B 
5  unit  RZ  Polygraph,  17x24Vi” 

4  unit  Goss  Urbanite,  1970 
4  unit  Harris  V-15D,  1980 
4  unit  News  King,  rebuilt 
4  unit  Harris  V-15A,  1971 
4  unit  Color  King,  1966 
3  unit  Harris  V-22 
2  unit  Color  King  heatset,  1980 
2  unit  Goss  Urbanite  units  only 
Harris  2  color,  25x38"  sheetfed  press, 
$36,000 

Newman &/\ssociates,  208  Nichols  Rd., 
Suite  229,  Kansas  City  MO  64112. 
(816)  756-3350  Telex  80-4294 


GOSS  METRO  UNITS 

Four  Metro  Units  available 
individually  as  unit  additions,  or 
as  a  package  with  double  2:1 
folder.  22%"  cutoff,  either  55" 
or  56"  web  width  (at  your 
option).  Each  unit  is  complete 
with  pump  and  rail  inking  sys¬ 
tem,  substructure,  RTP  and 
unit  drive... arranged  for  60,0(X) 
pph  running  speed.  Available 
after  April  1,  1984.  Contact: 
Ken  Kniceley,  Production 
Director,  Charleston  WV 
Newapapers;  (304)  348-5118. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  28,  1984 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


SC  FOLDER  with  upper  former  and  2 
Community  units— 1972 
4  unit  grease  Community  press 
Greaselubricated  Community  add-ons 
2  unit  1000  series  Suburban 
4  unit  1100  series  Suburban 
6  unit  Urbanite  press  complete  with  tri¬ 
color  unit  and  upper  former 
Urbanite  tri-color  unit— 1967 
Urbanite  add-on  units — 1962 
Urbanite  Va  folder 
Urbanite  folder— 1964 
4  unit  Harris  VISA  with  JF12— 1972 
VISA  add-on  units  i97S/76 
2  unit  News  King  with  KJ4 
News  King  and  Daily  King  add-on  units 
KJ4  folder 

KJ6  folders— your  choice  of  3 
KJ8  with  upper  former — 1976 
4  unit  Color  King— 1963 
Gregg  Imprinter  for  VISA 
Acumeter  Paster 

Offerred  exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

PO  Box  1S999 

Lenexa,  Kansas  662 IS 
(913)  492-90S0  Telex  4-2362 


USED  EQUIPMENT  WANTED— we  are 
paying  top  value  for  used  Suburban 
Urbanite  Community  V-22  &  V-26  press 
units  and  folders.  Please  call;  (216) 
627-6611. 


REBUILT  URBANITE  UNITS 

1.  Individual  components  or  complete 
presses. 

2.  Units  are  stripped  down  to  the  side 
frames  and  restored  to  like  new  condi¬ 
tion. 

3.  Cost  is  approximately  half  of  replace¬ 
ment  price. 

4.  Exchange  program  available  to 
minimize  down  time. 

5.  Inquire  for  pictures  and  brochures. 
IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheel¬ 
ing  IL  60090;  (312)  469-9700,  Telex 
20-6766. 


CONVERSION  PRESSES 
Offset-Flexo 
Two  complete  presses 

1-8  unit  Hoe  Colormatic  with  pump 
and  rail 
3-Color  humps 

1-Single  3:2  folder-22V4  cutoff 
8-Fuliy  automatic  reels 
8-60  HP  motors 
(removed  in  storage) 

1-7  unit  Goss  Mark  I  A82 
1-Double  color  deck 
1-Single  color  deck 
1-DouWe  3:2  folder-23  9  /  16  cutoff 
7-Goss  digital  reels,  tensions  and 
pasters 

Four  Unit  Press: 

21 Cutoff-1976 
4  Units,  6  plate  wide 
Two  3:2  folders  (one  Hoe,  one  Goss) 
Automatic  Reels 
EXTRA: 

6-Mark  II  color  hump  with  ink  pump 
and  rail. 

3-Double  3:2  folders-23  9  /  16  cutoff 

1- Double  2:1  folder-22V4  cutoff 
Skip  slitter-22V4  (Goss) 

2- Mark  I  add-on  units,  A-80,  22V4 
6-Mark  I  add-on  half  decks,  A-80, 

22V4 

3- Mark  I  add-on  units  with  automatic 
paster,  23  9  /  16  cutoff 

1-Mark  I  double  deck,  23  9  /  16 
1-Mark  I  single  deck,  23  9  /  16 
Angle  bar  sections,  Goss  A-80  and  A- 
82 

Goss  portable  ink  fountains,  single 
and  double 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

106th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  16999 
Lenexa  KS  66216 

(913)  492-9060  Telex  4-2362 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April ; 


ATTENTION 

Hoe  Color  Convertible  Owners 
If  you  need  additional  color  capacity  we 
have  dual  ink  rails  available  at  a  bargain 
price.  Call  Henry  Rehl,  (813)  272-7879 
or  write  theTampaTribune,  PO  Box  191, 
Tampa  FL  33601. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condi¬ 
tion.  Cali  collect  Herb  (201)  2B9-7900. 
AMS,  1290  Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ 
07206. 


GOSS  URBANITE  1000  Series  quarter 
folder.  Must  have  immediately.  (206) 
387-0097. 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOB  ANNOUNCEMENT 
The  School  of  Communications,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  is  seeking  a  pro¬ 
fessional  journalist  to  help  establish  a 
News  Bureau  to  cover  the  King  County 
(Seattle),  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  The  individual  will  direct  liaison 
with  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and 
broadcasting  station  clients  in  the 
region,  and  will  supervise  a  staff  of  adv¬ 
anced  undergraduate  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  journalism  students  in  gathering 
and  weparing  news  reports. 

PERSONAL  QUALIFICATIONS 
MA  degree  or  equivalent  desired. 

Ten  years  or  more  experience  in  a  ma¬ 
jor  market  news  operation  with  emphasis 
on  local  reporting. 

A  willingness  to  work  closely  with  both 
journalism  students  and  faculty. 

The  ability  to  bring  an  innovative  or 
fresh  approach  to  news  coverage  of  a 
major  urban  area. 

This  position  brings  with  it  an  appoint¬ 
ment  asa  non-tenured  lecturer  on  the 
School  of  Communications  faculty. 
Starting  salary  is  between  $27,000  and 
$33,000,  depending  on  qualifications. 
Applications  received  BEFORE  MAY  1, 
1984  will  be  given  preference. 

Send  applications  to: 

Professor  Don  R.  Pember 
School  of  Communications,  DS-40 
University  of  Washington 
Seattle,  Washington  98196 


The  Department  of  journalism  and  Mass 
Communications  at  the  University  of 
Northern  Colorado  announces  a  search 
for  an  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  to  teach 
courses  in  techniques  of  advertising, 
publications  production,  media  plann¬ 
ing,  advertising  regulations,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  and  introduction  to  journalism  and 
mass  communications.  MA  required. 
PhD  preferred.  College-level  teaching 
and  professional  experience  required. 
Executive  experience  with  a  national 
advertising  agency  desired. 

This  is  a  one-year,  non-renewable 
appointment.  Salary  is  commensurate 
with  qualifications  and  experience.  Ap¬ 
plications  must  include  a  curriculum 
vita,  transcripts,  three  references,  and  a 
cover  letter  by  the  applicant  indicating 
his/her  qualifications  for  the  position. 
Applications  will  be  accepted  only  if 
postmarked  no  later  than  April  20, 
1984.  Send  to:  Dennis  Motimoto, 
Screening  Committee  Chair, 
Department  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications,  University  of  Northern 
Colorado,  Greeley  CO  80639.  UNC  is  an 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
employer. 

J,  1984 


MEDIA  PROFESSIONAL 
Take  a  year  off  and  teach! 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JOURNALISM 
at  the  University  of  Nevada  Reno  is  seek¬ 
ing  outstandig  media  professionals  who 
want  to  teach  for  a  semester  or  two,  and 
do  their  own  research  and  writing,  then 
return  to  their  respective  worlds,  to  be 
replaced  by  others  like  them.  For  the 
1984-86  school  year,  we  would  like  to 
find  professionals  in: 

ADVERTISING 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
EDITING  or  REPORTING 
RADIO  or  TV  BROADCASTING 
We  want  men  and  women  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  years  media  experience  and 
a  bachelor's  degree.  Ideally,  we  would 
like  to  find  people  with  a  book  advance  or 
grant  in  hand  who  can  use  a  university 
atmosphere  to  provide  what  all  of  us 
need:  a  modicum  of  security,  good 
research  and  support  facilities,  a  sense 
of  community  with  others  of  like  heart 
and  with,  and  intellectual  stimulation 
from  some  fine  students  who  want  to 
learn.  Full-time  or  half-time  contracts 
will  be  for  a  semester  or  a  year.  Salary: 
competitive.  Send  applications  by  May 
18  to  Joe  Howland,  Chairman,  Search 
Committee,  Department  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Nevada  Reno,  Reno  NV 
89667.  An  AA/EOE  Employer. 


CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 
Recognizing  the  need  to  advance  our 
system  of  financial  control,  we  have  cre¬ 
ated  the  position  of  chief  financial  offi¬ 
cer.  We’ve  also  ordered  an  HP  3000 
computer  with  Collier-Jackson  software 
We're  looking  for  someone  who  can  su¬ 
pervise  the  efforts  of  20  people  to 
administer  general  accounting 
(including  P&L);  circulation  accounting; 
data  processing/business  systems; 
budgeting  and  planning;  credit  and  col¬ 
lections;  and  payroll.  This  key  person 
will  report  directly  to  the  publisher. 

The  qualified  applicant  will  have  a  solid 
accounting/tecnnical  background  with 
newspaper  experience  as  a  controller  or 
chief  financial  officer.  Knowledge  of 
automated  business  systems,  including 
conversion  will  be  necessary.  Our  com¬ 
petitive  AM  newspaper  is  in  a  fast  grow¬ 
ing  Zone  9  market.  Qualified  applicants 
should  send  resume  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
Pouch  6616 
Anchorage  AK  99602 
(907)78f.-4276 


YOU  CAN  BET  ON 
E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS... 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  to  fill  in  for  2 
years  for  faculty  member  on  leave.  Teach 
reporting,  editing,  related  courses. 
Applicant  should  have  at  least  6  years  in 
professional  journalism  and  MA  or  PhD. 
TOsition  begins  September  16,  1984. 
Send  resume  and  reference  list  by  May 
16  to  Lyle  Harris,  Communication 
Department,  Western  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bellingham  WA  98225;  (2(^) 
676-3246.  AA'EOE. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


HUMAN  RESOURCES  DIRECTOR 
for  privately-held  diversified  Zone  9 
media  company.  Newspaper  personi^el 
background  a  must.  Responsibilities 
include  direction  of  employment,  com¬ 
pensation,  labor  relations,  benefits, 
training,  succession  planning  and 
internaf  communications  in  a  union 
environment.  Excellent  benefits.  No 
travel.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and 
requirements  to  Box  7182,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Anchorage  Daily  News  seeks  an 
experienced  retail  advertising  manager 
with  solid  customer  and  employee  rela¬ 
tions  skills  to  lead  our  dynamic  sales 
team.  We're  a  competitive  fast-growing 
AM  daily,  offering  a  challenge  with  good 
compensation  and  benefits.  Please  send 
resume  to 

Personnel  Manager 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
Pouch  6616 
Anchorage  AK  99602 
(907)786-4276 


SALES  MANAGER 

Expanding  midwest  and  eastern  news¬ 
paper  group  searching  for  an  aggressive 
ad  sales  rep  eager  to  move  up  to  sales 
manager,  and  in  the  near  future,  general 
manager.  6-day  daily,  South  Illinois. 
Take  cTiarge,  shirt  sleeve  marketer.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
American  Daily  Publishing  Corp,  PO  Box 
10,  West  Frankfurt  IL  62896. 


THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES 
WASHINGTON  DC 
IS  LOOKING  FOR  A  FEW 
GOOD  SALES  PEOPLE 

We  promise  you  an  interesting,  exciting  challenge  to  learn, 
grow,  sell  and  develop  into  an  outstanding,  polished  salesper¬ 
son.  Here's  an  opportunity  to  further  develop  your  sales  skills  in 
a  highly  competitive  market  among  professionals.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  retail  and  national  sales  people,  preferably  with 
experience,  who  are  willing  to  invest  in  hard  work,  study  and 
continous  improvement  today  to  have  it  pay  off  in  a  manage¬ 
ment  position  in  the  future.  You'll  have  fun,  make  some  money, 
and  be  ready  for  a  brilliant  future  in  newspaper  advertising.  We 
are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

Write,  please  don't  call. 

O.T.  Watkins,  Director  of  Advertising 
The  Washington  Times 
3600  New  York  Av,  NE 
Washington  DC  20002 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


(  AD 

!  Manager 

1  Zone  8.  Daily  seeks  individual  to  train 

I  and  provide  leadership  for  sales  per- 

]  sonnel.  Base  salary  $28M  plus; 

'  bonuses.  Submit  work  samples  and 

i  resume  complete  with  references  and 

salary  history  to  Box  7 1 78,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Eagle  Printing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Marinette  (\WI)  Eagle-Star  and  the  Meno¬ 
minee  (Ml)  Herald-Leader,  is  accepting 
applications  for  the  position  of  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Responsibilities  include 
the  management  of  all  advertising  for 
both  dailies  and  a  24,000  weekly  TMC. 
Apply  by  letter  only  to  Dennis  J.  Colling, 
VP,  1809  Dunlap  Ave,  Marinette  wl 
54143. 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

Strong  300,000  Zone  2  daily 
seeks  advertising  manager 
with  proven  sales  management 
background.  Must  have  ability 
to  motivate,  train  and  lead  a 
professional  sales  force.  Com¬ 
munication  and  people  skills 
important.  Solid  market.  Good 
salary  and  benefit  package.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 
S^  resume  in  confidence  to: 
Box  7414,  EdKor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

Metro  daily  needs  candidates  with 
experience  in  Newspaper  Advertising 
and  in  supervision.  Excellent  growth 
potential.  Minimum  requirements: 

( 1 )  Five  or  more  years  in  dai  ly  newspaper 
advertising  sales.  Retail  Advertising 
experience  preferred. 

(2)  Two  or  more  years  of  sales 
supervisory/management  experience. 

(3)  Some  college — degrees  preferred, 
but  maybe  offset  by  experience. 

(4)  Capable  of  short  and  long  range 
planning  and  staff  development. 

$30,000-$35,000  to  start,  depending 
on  experience.  Good  benefits  with 
established  firm.  Zone  9.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  7416,  Editor  & 
Publisher  by  May  18,  1984.  M/F/H  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


CLASSIFIED  PHONEROOM 
SUPERVISOR 

Southwestern  newspaper  with  62,000 
daily  circulation  seeks  an  experienced 
phoneroom  supervisor  with  proven 
leadership  ability.  Strong  background  in 
telephone  sales  training  and  motivation 
required.  Must  train  personnel  on  VDT 
terminals.  Send  resume  and  full  details 
to  Box  7413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

SALESPERSONS 

New  York  metropolitan  area, 
for  an  Italian  daily  publication. 
Salary  plus  commission  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  PO 
Box  854,  Radio  City  Station, 
New  York  NY  10101. 
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"SHOPPER"  CAREERS 


Please  send  resume  with  $  history  to: 
Multi-Media,  7616  Lindley  Av,  Reseda 
CA  91335.  Or  leave  day  and  night  #s  at 
(213)  344-7177. 


TOP  ADVERTISING  TALENT 
Need  million-dollar  producers?  We 
specialize  in  recruiting  sales,  advertis- 
I  ing,  marketing  executives.  Retained 
I  searchonly.  Jerry  Bellune&  Associates; 
I  (609)429-4123. 


ZONE  1,  7-day  metropolitan  newspaper 
is  looking  for  a  highly  experienced  Sales 
Manager.  This  aggressive  individual 
must  manage  a  m^ti-product  line  and 
I  large  outside  sales  staff.  Solid  sales 
'  experience,  3  yrs  or  more  of  proven  sales 
\  management  background  and  the  ability 
I  to  complete  tasks  effectively  is  neces- 
;  sary.  Salary  and  commission.  Send 
1  resume  and  salary  history  in  complete 
I  confidence  to  Box  7470,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


STAFF  ARTIST 

I  Major  metro  in  Zone  5  is  seeking 
I  experienced  cartographer  and  also  and 
I  imaginative  illustrator,  designer  who  can 
I  perform  under  deadline  pressure  in  a 
highly  competitive  market.  Excellent 
salary,  fringes.  Send  resumes  to:  John 
Nocita,  Art  Director,  401  N.  Wabash, 
I  Chicago  IL  60611. 


]  _ CIRCULATION _ 

i  CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  Zone  6  met¬ 
ro,  all  adult,  needs  aggressive  motivator. 
Supervise  full  staff  ot  lome  delivery  and 
single  copy  operatons.  Enthusiastic  and 
hard  working  necessary.  Box  7465,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING  SERVICES  MANAGER 
30,000  daily,  division  of  national  media 
company,  offers  career  opportunity  for 
an  aggressive  circulator  in  Zone  2.  Initial 
responsibility  for  customer  service,  sales 
and  administration  will  give  exposure  to 
all  areas  of  the  operation  and  could  lead 
to  assistant  circulation  director  within 
the  year.  “Take  charge"  ability  and  three 
years  experience  required.  Box  7435, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


DIRECTOR  OF  COMPUTER  SERVICES 
Mid-sized  newspaper  and  television 
group  is  seeking  a  Director  of  Computer 
Sen/ices.  Individual  will  be  located  at 
company’s  home  off  ice— a  southeastern 
metro  daily  in  Zone  4.  Qualified  candi- 
I  dates  should  have  a  degree  in  computer 
science  or  equivalent  and  an  extensive 
background  in  newspaper  production 
and  business  systems.  The  position  re¬ 
quires  an  individual  with  excellent  com¬ 
municative  and  proven  leadership  abili¬ 
ties.  Send  current  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  along  with  expected  salary  range  to 
Box  7186,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  for  7,400 
weekly  newspaper  in  northern  New 
Hampshire.  Not  an  entry  level  job.  Must 
be  good  writer  and  photographer,  able  to 
lead  talented  staff,  and  good  at  news 
packaging.  Pleasant  surroundings  with¬ 
in  minutes  of  skiing,  snowmobiling, 
hiking  country.  Resume  and  clips  to 
General  Manager,  The  Berlin  Reporter, 
PO  Box  38,  Berlin,  NH  03570  or  call 
(603)  752-1200. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Business  Worcester,  a  3-year-old  month¬ 
ly  magazine  being  published  by  an  Inc. 
500  company,  islooking  for  an  ace  edi¬ 
tor.  This  IS  an  opportunity  for  the  editor 
with  a  few  years  business  writing/editing 
experience  under  their  belt  who  wants  to 
be  their  own  boss.  We're  looking  for  a 
creative,  energetic,  organized  individual 
who  believes  in  editorial  quality.  Write 
today  to:  Dan  Kaplan,  Publisher,  Central 
Mass  Media,  Box  1000,  Worcester  MA 
01614. 


COPY  EDITORS 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  News  &  Sun- 
Sentinel  is  looking  for  top  notch  copy 
editors  to  meet  growing  needs  on  our 
metro  desk.  We  want  good  editors  who 
challenge  copy  and  creative  layout  peo¬ 
ple  with  at  least  three  years  experience. 
Send  resumes  and  examples  of  your  work 
to  Dan  Norman,  Assistant  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Fort  Lauderdale  News  &  Sun- 
Sentinel,  PO  Box  14430,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  FL  33302. 


CAN  YOU  MAKE  OUR  TEAM? 

All  around  copy  editor  needed  to  take 
charge  of  the  design  and  editing  of  our 
sports  section.  Important  position  on  the 
universal  desk  of  a  quality  conscious 
paper.  34,000  AM  in  Zone  3.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Box  7463, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY 

EDITOR 

NYC-based  daily  business  news¬ 
paper  covering  the  metals  industry 
needs  an  experienced  copy  editor 
for  full  time  position  Mon.,  Thur., 
Fri.  Must  have  at  least  two  years 
experience  on  daily  paper  in  head¬ 
line  writing,  copy  editing  and 
dummying.  Send  resume  stating 
salary  requirements  to  Box  FA,  11 
West  37  St.,  New  York,  NY  10018. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


COPY  EDITOR 

Experienced,  professional  copy  editor 
who  can  supervise  on  major  metro  daily. 
Write  about  yourself  and  send  resume  to 
George  Dissinger,  PO  Box  191,  San 
Diego  CA  92112. 


MID-SIZE  daily/Sunday  seeks  well- 
organized,  results-oriented  manager  to 
direct  and  motivate  photo  staff  of  4;  train 
staff  to  improve  our  day-to-day 
appearance;  play  a  major  role  in 
forthcoming  redesign.  Good  opportunity 
to  show  what  you  can  do,  really  put  your 
stamp  on  an  operation.  Box74l2,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MOVIE,  THEATER  ARTS  REVIEWER  by 
Florida  Metro.  Experienced  only.  Must 
have  a  compelling,  active  interest  in  all 
facets  of  entertainment  and  have 
established  an  excellent  writing  style  or 
have  proven  a  potential  for  same.  Send 
clips,  references,  letter  expressing 
interest  to  Box  7436,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Midwest  1 1,000  circulation  6-day  daily 
is  seeking  individual  as  combination 
wire  editor,  reporter.  We  emphasize  local 
news.  Candidate  should  know  VDT,  and 
have  experience  with  wire  and  know  page 
layout  and  headline  writing  as  well  as 
being  a  capable  reporter.  Good  opportu¬ 
nity  for  experienced  in  many  aspects  of 
the  business.  Midwest  applicants  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  City 
Editor,  Times-Press,  115  Oak  St., 
Streator,  IL  61364. 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM”  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


MID-WEST  11,000  circulation  6  day 
daily  is  seeking  individual  as  combina¬ 
tion  wire  editor,  reporter.  We  emphasize 
local  news.  Candidate  should  know  VDT, 
and  have  experience  with  wire  and  know 
page  layout  and  headline  writing  as  well 
as  being  capable  reporter.  Good  opportu¬ 
nity  for  experienced  in  many  aspects  of 
the  business.  Mid-west  applicants  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  City 
Editor,  Times  Press,  115  Oak  St, 
Streator  IL  61364. 


PRODUCTION  EDITOR  needed  for 
newspaper  technology  magazine.  You 
must  be  familiar  with  newspaper 
operations  and  have  editorial 
experience.  San  Fernando  Valley-based. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  7462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUT  YOUR  CREATIVE  SKILLS  to  work 
on  one  of  the  Northwest’s  most  dynamic 
newspapers.  We  are  expanding  our  uni¬ 
versal  editing  desk  and  have  an  opening 
for  a  copy  editor  with  proven  talents  in 
design  and  layout,  headline  writing, 
news  judgment  and  copy  editing.  Must 
have  a  minimum  of  2  yrs  experience  as  a 
copy  editor  on  a  daily  newspaper.  VDT 
experience  mandatory.  Send  resume, 
salary  history,  list  of  references  and  non- 
returnable  tearsheets  to  Rachel  Brad¬ 
bury,  Director  of  Human  Resources,  The 
Billings  Gazette,  PO  Box  2507,  Billings 
MT  59103.  Application  deadline  Friday, 
May  4,  1984.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer  M/F. 


REPORTERS  position  available  at  small 
but  well-respited  community  weekly. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  young, 
enthusiastic,  hard-working  journalist  to 
launch  a  career.  Assignments  are  varied 
and  include  political,  personal  and  busi¬ 
ness  features  as  weM  as  regular  beat 
responsibilities  and  some  rewrite.  Send 
resumes  and  examples  of  published 
news  writing  along  with  letter  stating 
personal  goals  and  accomplishments  to 
Bernardo  News,  11717  Bernardo  Plaza 
Ct,  San  Diego,  Ca  92128.  For  more 
information  call  (619)  487-5015. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
Seven-day  mid-sized  newspaper  in  Zone 
5  seeks  energetic,  enthusiastic  jour¬ 
nalist  for  multi-county  news  bureau. 
Responsible  for  daily  news  and  feature 
coverage,  reporting  to  metro  editor. 
Send  resume,  non-returnable  clips,  and 
salary  history  to  Box  7468,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SOUTHEASTERN  coastal  daily  looking 
for  arts  &  entertainment  writer. 
Experience  covering  the  arts — films, 
theater,  music,  paintings,  etc,  as  well  as 
reviewing  experience.  Must  be  energetic 
&  prolific  and  deal  well  with  people. 
Excellent  benefits.  Charming,  historic 
city.  Send  resume  and  copies  of  clips  to 
Box  7411,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Resumes  and  clips  being  accepted  for 
anticipated  opening  between  now  and 
mid  August.  Need  person  who  hates  to 
see  only  local  game  scores  and  wire  copy 
on  sports  pages.  Ability  to  shoot  good 
photos,  make  layouts  and  headlines 
sing,  a  must.  Daily  experience  preferred. 
5100  5  day  PM.  Write,  do  not  call.  Ray 
Sullivan,  ME,  Glenwood  Post,  PO  Box 
550,  Glenwood  Springs  CO  81602. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  for  Zone  1  PM 
to  inspire  more  than  game  stories  and 
write  them  daily  too.  Some  layout.  Send 
writing/page  sample  to  Box  7464,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


SUNDAY  LIFESTYLE  EDITOR— 
Metropolitan  daiiy  in  one  of  country's 
"All  America"  cities  seeks  experienced, 
innovative  journalist  as  chief  copy  editor 
for  Sunday  lifestyle  section.  Layout  and 
graphics knowiedgeessentiai.  You'll  like 
the  "Fiesta"  spirit  in  this  highly  com¬ 
petitive  newspaper  city.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  M.W.  Whiteaker,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  San  Antonio  Express- 
News,  San  Antonio  TX  78297. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Experienced  foreman  needed  for  3-shift 
multiple  line  offset  printing  plant.  Must 
have  strong  management  background 
and  ability  and  an  eye  for  quality.  We  are 
a  rapidly  growing  newspaper/ 
commercial  printer  and  can  offer  a  solid 
future  with  growth  potential.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Shaw  Free 
Press  Newspapers,  250  Williams  Rd, 
Carpentersville,  IL  60110. 

WE  ARE  a  major  metropolitan  daily  in 
Zone  5,  looking  for  a  talented,  literate 
and  experienced  writer  to  serve  as 
second  in  command  of  our  editorial 
page.  A  person  with  news  management 
experience  is  preferred.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  your  work  to  Box  7203, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DRAW  YOUR  OWN 
CONCLUSIONS 

About  the  most  effective 
medium 

in  the  newspaper  fieid! 

Place  an  E&P  Classified 
and  you'll  get  the  picture! 

FREELANCE 

BOOK  REVIEWERS,  freelance.  Medical, 
clinical,  financial,  patient-care  subjects 
for  magazine  going  to  administrators  of 
nursing  homes.  Resume  and  clips  to  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Magnes,  Editor-in-Chief,  Cen¬ 
taur  &  Company,  5  Willowbrook  Court, 
Potomac  MD  20854. 

PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER:  Strong, 
aggressive,  quality-minded  8-paper 
weekly/bi-weekly  group  in  growth  market 
seeks  hands-on  production  head.  Must 
have  working  knowledge  of  computer 
front-end  systems,  pressroom  and  com¬ 
posing  room.  Must  work  well  with  and 
motivate  people.  Excellent  salary, 
benefits,  working  conditions  and  area. 
EOE  M/F.  Send  resume,  salary  history 
and  saiary  requirements  to:  James  Kil¬ 
gore,  Princeton  Packet,  Box  350,  Prin¬ 
ceton  NJ  08542. 

FREE  ADVERTISING!  Forafreelistingin 
the  Working  Press  of  the  Nation®  Fea¬ 
ture  Writer/Photographer  Directory  send 
name,  address,  business  and  residence 
phone,  principal  subjects  and  publica¬ 
tions  where  your  work  appears  to  Work¬ 
ing  Press  of  the  Nation®  National 
Research  Bureau,  310  South  Michigan, 
Dept.  B,  Chicago  IL  60604. 

SALES 

JOB  LEADS 

A  NEW  NETWORK  targeted  publication 
based  in  Zone  9  is  looking  fora  top-notch 
Sales  Manager.  This  aggressive 
individual  must  manage  3  national  sales 
offices  plus  a  dynamic  local  sales  force. 
Solid  sales  experience  and  2  years  or 
more  of  proven  sales  management  is  re¬ 
quired.  Salary  and  bonus  plan.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  in  complete 
confidence  to  Box  7466,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GOVERNMENT  JOBS.  $16,559- 
$50, 553/year.  Now  Hiring.  Your  Area. 
Call  (805)  687-6000  Ext  R-4261. 

MAILROOM 

MAILROOM  SUPERVISOR 

We  are  a  rapidly  growing  newspaper  pub- 
lisher/commercial  printer  seeking  an 
individual  with  experience  in  automated 
mailroom  operations  and  management. 
Position  requires  experience  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  mailroom  pro¬ 
cedure,  fleet/traffic  supervision,  as  well 
as  scheduling  and  budgeting  skills.  We 
can  offer  a  solid  future  with  growth 
opportunities.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Shaw  Free  Press  Newspapers, 
250  Williams  Rd,  Carpentersville,  IL 
60110. 

TELEMARKETING  MANAGER 
Classified  specialist  needed  to  manage 
our  expanded  telemarketing 
department.  Northwest  suburban  Chica¬ 
go  newspaper  group  (65,000)  in 
excelient  market  and  position  for 
extraordinary  growth.  Looking  for  a  clas¬ 
sified  sales  pro  who  really  knows  how  to 
manage.  Send  resume  and  salary  histoiv 
to  Shaw  Free  Press  Newspapers.  250 
Williams  Rd,  Carpentersville  IL  60110. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

PRESSROOM 

IMMEDIATE  opening,  full  time  photo¬ 
grapher,  NY  office,  Crain  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  80%  B&W,  chiefly 
informal  portraiture,  some  studio  work, 
spot  news;  no  darkroom.  Experience, 
abiiity  to  meet  tight  deadlines  neces¬ 
sary.  Send  resume  and  portfolio  (10 
photo  max)  to:  Bob  Zeni,  Advertising 
Age,  740  N  Rush,  Chicago  IL  60611. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MANAGER 

We  are  a  growing  Midwest  newspaper 
and  commercial  printing  plant  seeking 
an  experienced  individual  to  manage  our 
composition  dept.  Must  have  working 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  newspaper 
production  and  experience  with  front 
end  system  operations.  Department  pro¬ 
duces  15  company  publications, 
including  weeklies  and  dailies  and 
numerous  commercial  printing  jobs. 
Successful  candidate  must  have  proven 
management  skilis,  ability  to  tram  and 
be  able  to  motivate  others  effectively. 
Send  resume  and  salary  to  Box  7461, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROMOTION 

SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Experienced  professional  wanted  for 
established  metro  in  desirable  Zone  9 
location.  Responsibilites  inciude  design 
of  carrier  and  District  Manager  promo¬ 
tion  programs,  development  of  sales 
training  for  carriers  and  District  Manag¬ 
ers,  coordinatonof  circuiation  marketing 
efforts  and  editor  of  carrier  newsletter. 
We  are  seeking  a  creative,  enthusiastic 
motivator  who  works  well  with  peopie. 
Must  be  able  to  generate  ideas  and 
possess  good  writing  skilis.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefit  package.  Send  reply 
in  confidence.  Include  resume  citing 
career  goals  and  past  accomplishments. 
Box  7469,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN  WANTED 

IN  ALASKA'S  CAPITAL  CITY 

Fast  growing  Juneau  newspaper  needs 
an  experienced  Community  pressman  to 
operate,  maintain  and  supervise  a  4  unit 
press  with  community  folder.  Expansion 
plans  include  adding  SC  folder,  2  more 
units  and  a  UOP  color  unit.  Contact 
immediately.  Phone  (907)  586-3740, 
or  write.  Juneau  Empire,  235  Second  St, 
Juneau  AK  99801. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXECUTIVE,  33,  seeks  general  manage¬ 
ment  position.  Successful  record 
includes  marketing,  sales,  business  and 
administrative  management. 
Experienced  with  metro,  small  daily  and 
weekly  papers.  Impressive  credentials 
will  be  an  asset  to  your  company.  Will 
relocate.  Box  7195,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


CIRCULATION 


AGGRESSIVE,  shirt-sleeve  Manager 
over  25  years  experience  in  circulation 
management  on  small  and  medium  size 
papers.  Solid  in  basics,  ^les.  Service, 
Collections  and  TMC.  Jim  Ramsdell, 
1 100  Pierce  Av,  Marinette  Wi  54143  or 
call  (715)  732-4075  after  5:00  pm 
CST. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


CREDIT  Manager,  experienced  in  Data 
Processing,  Accounting,  and  Col¬ 
lections.  Contact  Box  7410,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURES  management  position 
sought  on  daily  newspaper  by  editor  with 
9  years  experience  as  reporter,  copy  edi¬ 
tor  and  department  head.  Art/journalism 
background,  strong  layout  skills.  South¬ 
east  preferred.  Box  7419,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  award-winning 
weekly  seeks  similar  job  on  medium  or 
large  weekly  in  Intermountain  West.  Box 
7418,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


SPORTS  PROFESSIONAL,  34,  strong 
SEC  &  SWC  background.  Editor,  col¬ 
umn,  desk,  features— multi-faceted. 
Out  of  field  since  4-76 — need  someone 
to  give  me  chance.  Hire  a  10-year  win¬ 
ner— you'll  never  regret  it!  Any  region  in 
country.  Box  7184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YANKEE  SWAP,  your  Zone  1  locale  tor 
my  skills  and  drive.  Sunday  magazine 
editor,  32,  excellent  writer,  5  years 
experience,  Newhouse  MA  graduate. 
Box  7420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  seeking  a  position  on  a 
daily  newspaper.  J-grad  with  one  year 
experience  on  daily  rM.  Any  Zone,  box 
7198,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  of  Maryland  weekly 
seeks  reporters  job  on  a  daily.  Two  years 
covering  high  school,  college,  and  pro 
sports  plus  extensive  layout  and  VDT 
experience.  Quality  clips,  hard  working, 
and  reliable.  Box  7431,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


A  REQUEST 
TO  ALL 
ADVERTISERS: 

To  help  us  expedite  your  ques¬ 
tions,  claims  and  payments 
regarding  classified  invoices, 
please  return  the  yellow  copy  of 
the  invoice  with  your  payment, 
and  refer  to  the  invoice  number 
in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  bill.  Thiswill  assure  proper 
credit  to  your  account. 

THANK  YOU: 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 


VERSATILE  REPORTER  with  wire  serv¬ 
ice  and  daily  experience  seeks  position 
on  daily  Zones  1,2, 3,9.  Strength  sports. 
Former  editor  college  paper.  Skilled  in 
all  phases  including  rewrite,  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  headlining,  layout.  Plenty  of  clips  to 
show.  Box  7193,  Editor  &  Publish^. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

DEDICATED  PRO,  16  years,  seeks 
career  photo  spot  in  quaiity  of  life  area 
Zone  3  or  5.  Versatile,  photo/writing 
awards.  Peter  Morris;  (704)  728-5379. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Fed  up  with  journalism 


By  Bob  Bloodworth 

-30- 

Most  of  you.  I’m  sure,  are  used  to 
seeing  the  above  numbers  at  the  end 
of  a  newspaper  story. 

Dash  thirty  dash  is  usually  used  to 
mark  the  end  of  a  story  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

But  it’s  used  above  to  mark  the  end 
of  a  newspaper  career  that  has  span¬ 
ned  more  than  20  years  on  newspa¬ 
pers  in  three  states. 

Some  ask  why  I’ve  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  an  investigative  reporter  and 
political  writer  for  the  last  six  years  in 
South  Carolina. 

I  give  them  several  reasons. 

I’ve  decided  to  return  to  graduate 
school. 

I’ve  decided  to  go  into  the  real 
estate  business. 

I’ve  decided  it’s  time  I  do  some¬ 
thing  to  make  some  money. 

And  all  of  those  reasons  are  very 
true. 

But,  the  reason  that  I  seldom  give, 
because  very  few  of  them  would  real¬ 
ly  understand,  is  that  I’m  fed  up. 

I’m  fed  up  with  editors  who  are 
more  concerned  w'ith  the  profit  and 
loss  statement  than  with  their  jour¬ 
nalistic  responsibilities. 

I’m  fed  up  with  colleagues  who 
have  no  real  concept  of  what  these 
journalistic  responsibilities  should 
be. 

I’m  fed  up  with  public  officials  who 
are  more  concerned  with  hiding  their 
actions  from  the  public  than  they  are 
with  really  serving  the  public. 

But  most  of  all.  I’m  fed  up  with  the 
majority  of  the  public. 

Some  politicians  complain  about 
public  apathy.  It’s  not  just  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  lemming-like  apathy  that  dis¬ 
turbs  me  as  they  blissfully  follow  their 
elected  leaders  into  the  sea  of  ignor¬ 
ance. 

It’s  the  public’s  ostrich-like  refusal 
to  pull  their  collective  heads  out  of  the 
sand  that  bothers  me  most. 

Two  recent  libel  suits  against  news¬ 
papers  in  separate  cases  would  have 
caused  me  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
the  direction  journalism  is  headed  in 
this  country,  if  I  had  not  already  done 
so  several  months  earlier. 

I  was  a  witness  in  both  cases  since  I 
had  written  stories  about  the  plaintiffs 
while  with  the  two  newspapers. 

In  one  case,  a  jury  awarded  a  form- 


(Bloodworth  is  now  attending  graduate 
school  and  selling  real  estate.) 


er  county  councilman  $10,000  in 
actual  damages  and  $767,000  in  puni¬ 
tive  damages  because  the  newspaper 
printed  a  story  containing  excerpts 
from  a  sworn  affidavit  given  to  the 
local  prosecutor. 

In  that  affidavit,  a  woman  swore 
that  the  former  councilman  offered 
her  $5 ,000  to  “  set  up”  a  county  police 
captain  in  a  compromising  position. 

That  same  county  councilman  had 
earlier  charged  the  police  captain  had 
attempted  to  blackmail  him  into 


I’m  fed  up  with  editors  who  are 
more  concerned  with  the  profit 
and  loss  statement  than  with 
their  Journalistic  responsibilities. 

I’m  fed  up  with  colleagues  who 
have  no  real  concept  of  what 
these  Journalistic  responsibiiities 
should  be. 

I’m  fed  up  with  pubiic  officiais 
who  are  more  concerned  with 
hiding  their  actions  from  the 
public  than  they  are  with  realty 
serving  the  public. 


action  favorable  to  the  police 
department  by  playing  a  tape  re¬ 
corded  conversation  the  councilman 
had  with  another  woman. 

In  that  tape  recording,  the  council¬ 
man  offered  to  help  the  woman  get  a 
county  job  and  pay  her  $100  a  month 
in  return  for  “a  little  lovin.” 

The  police  captain  was  acquitted  of 
the  charge  during  a  trial  and  in  several 
administrative  investigations  prod¬ 
ded  on  by  the  councilman  while  he 
was  still  in  the  office. 

This  same  councilman  had  earlier 
admitted  he  offered  to  act  as  a 
“peacemaker”  in  a  dispute  between  a 
magistrate  and  the  magistrate’s 
brother  in  return  for  a  sum  of  money 
variously  placed  at  $10,000  to 
$20,000. 

This  former  councilman  claimed 
the  story  had  caused  him  to  lose  his 
bid  for  reelection,  although  he  had 
been  defeated  just  five  months  earlier 
in  a  countywide  race  for  the  chair¬ 
man’s  seat.  He  finished  third  in  a 
three-man  race  in  that  election  and 
third  in  a  four-man  race  for  reelection 
to  his  seat. 


In  his  suit,  the  former  councilman 
asked  for  $10  million  in  damages. 

When  the  jury  returned  with  its  ori¬ 
ginal  verdict  after  three  hours  of 
deliberation,  it  awarded  the  former 
councilman  $767,000  in  punitive  dam¬ 
ages,  but  no  actual  damages. 

Circuit  Judge  Sidney  Floyd  pointed , 
out  to  the  jury  it  could  not  award  puni¬ 
tive  damages  without  first  awarding 
actual  damages.  He  sent  the  jury  back 
to  reconsider  its  verdict. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  jury  re¬ 
turned  with  its  final  verdict  of  $10,000 
actual  damages  and  $767,000  punitive 
damages.  Judge  Floyd  later  reduced 
the  punitive  damages  award  to 
$267,000,  terming  the  jury’s  previous 
award  “excessive.” 

The  newspaper’s  lawyer  called  the 
jury’s  verdict  “capricious  and 
irresponsible”  in  announcing  the  case 
will  be  appealed  to  the  South  Carolina 
Supreme  Court. 

At  least  two  area  attorneys  had 
turned  the  case  down  because  they 
didn’t  think  the  plaintiff  could  win. 
Yet  he  won  because  of  the  public’s 
refusal  to  accept  the  press’s  role  as 
watchdog. 

In  the  second  case,  tried  just  two 
weeks  later  in  the  same  courtroom,  a 
former  county  narcotics  detective 
who  had  been  fired  for  signing  false 
affidavits  in  a  large  drug  case  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  five  men  being  arrested  sued 
the  newspaper  because  it  had  re¬ 
ported,  incorrectly,  that  he  had  testi¬ 
fied  falsely  at  the  suspect’s  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing. 

After  the  local  prosecutor  cor¬ 
rected  the  erroneous  information, 
which  he  and  the  county  police  chief 
had  given  the  newspaper,  the  mistake 
was  corrected  in  another  story. 

The  fired  narcotics  officer  sued  the 
newspaper  for  $5  million  and  filed  suit 
for  $500,000  in  federal  court  against 
the  prosecutor,  the  county  police 
chief  and  36  other  county  officials, 
contending  he  was  illlegally  dis¬ 
charged. 

(Continued  on  page  102) 


LEE  DIRKS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

For  a  confidential  chat 
about  newspaper  values 
and  merger  opportunities, 
please  call  .  .  . 

Lee  Dirks  during  AN  PA 
at  the  Chateau  Champlain 
(514)  878-9000 
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IF  YOU 
DONOTTMNK 
ABOUTTHE 
FUTURE, 
YOUCAMNOT 
HAMEONC 


At  The  Associated  Press, 
we’re  not  just  thinking  about  the 
future,  we’re  ready  for  it. 

This  year,  AP  will  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  computer  graphics 
service,  expand  its  electronic 
darkroom,  enlarge  the  scope  of 
its  satellite  picture  network,  and 
increase  its  network  of  satellite 
earth  stations  to  over  2(X)0. 

All  while  maintaining 
its  traditional  level  of  superior 
service. 

This  is  possible  because 
The  Associated  Press  is  the  only 
news  service  that  has  a  complete 
communications  department. 
Over  500  AP  employees  handle 
everything  from  research  and 
development  to  installation 
and  maintenance,  providing 
a  total  communications  service 
for  members. 

The  future  belongs  to 
those  who  prepare  for  it.  At  AP, 
we  not  only  do  the  planning, 
we  also  do  the  work. 

ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
ONE  OF  A  KIND 


—John  Galsworthy,  English  author,  1867-1933 
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On  top  of  the 
News... 


The  Colorado  Press 
Association  recently 
presented  its  top  honor 
—COLORADO  NEWSPAPER  PERSON  OF  THE  YEAR— 
to  William  Fletcher,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

Bill  Fletcher  was  recognized  for  his  leadership 
in  guiding  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  to  a  position  of 
prominence  on  the  local,  regional  and  national  levels. 

His  contributions  are  representative  of  those  of  the  entire 
staff.  As  Bill  has  said,  “it  takes  Colorado’s  best  people 
to  produce  Colorado’s  best  newspaper.” 


In  addition  to  Bill’s  selection  as  Newspaper  Person 
of  the  Year,  the  News  swept  the  1983  Colorado  Press 
Association  awards  for  Editorial  Excellence  and  General 
Advertising  Excellence  as  well  as 
the  Associated  Press  of 
Colorado  award  for 

General  Excellence.  ^  ^ 

1983  saw  the  News 

on  top  again!  ■ 


Rocky  Mountain  News 


A  Scnpps  Howard  Newspaper  Represented  nalinnally  by  Slpry  &  Kelly- Smith.  Inc 
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